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TYAS'S ONE SHILLINO HAND-BOOKS. 




ANGLING— A complete gnide to the Art, with deacriptioii ana 
coloured figures of Artificial Flies. 

ARCHITECTUItE— The Hand-Book of Architecture is a guide to 
the terms used in Gredan, Roman, Gothic, and Church Archi- 
tecture, ftc. &c. with pictorial illustrations. 

ASTRONOMY— The Hand-Book of Astronomy comprises all the 
elements of that noble science, illustrated by many wood cuts. 

BOSWELL'S BEES, PIGEONS, ftc.- Being the habits, propensi- 
ties, diigpositions, 8ui. of Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary 
Bird, familiarly explained. 

CARVING— The Hand-Book of Carving, with Hhits on the 
Etiquette of the Dinner Table, and many Figures. 

CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS— A Series of Experiments, with 
full directions for manufacturing the implements required, at the 
least possible cost. 

CHESS— The Chess Player's Hand-Book^xmtains directions for the 
most i^>eedy acquisition of a competent knowledge of this inter- 
esting and scientific game; Laws of the Game, &c. with an illus- 
trative engraving. 

COINS— The Hand-Book of Numismatics; giving a concise des- 
cription of the various doiominations of Eng^di Coin in each 
succeeding reign, from the Norman Conquest to the present time, 
with illustrations. 

CONCHOLOGT— The Hand-Book of Conchology contains a com- 
prehensive IntroducUon to the Science, illustrated by engraved 
specimens of these beautifiil productions of the animal kin^om. 

COOKSRT— The Hand-Book of Domestic Cookery, containing an 
immense mass of nseftil information, with directions for preparing 
and cooking the best and most econ<Hnical dishes for domeMbic use. 

ELECTRICITY— The Hand-Book of Electricity comprises all the 
Elements of this interesting Science, with many experiments 
illustrative of its prindi^es. 

FRENCH AS IT MUST bs bpoksv— Hand-Book of the Intonations 
and Elisions of the French Language ; or, French as it must be 
qxdcen, by J. Tourrier. 

GERMAN — ** Ought to be the companion of every one who wishes 
to otitain a knowle^ of the German Langua^."— SAert&omfx 
Mitcelku^. 

HEALTH— A popular Treatise on the best means of preserving 
tills invaluable blessing. 

HERALDRY— The Hand-Book of Heraldry, or complete Acddence 
of Armorie, in the rimplest terms, and the shortest poadble space, 
with numerous engravings. 

MNEMONICS— Being a short and Comprehensive Art of Memory, 
according to the plan of Dr. Grey, adapted for the use of Schools 
and Fandlies. 

TEETH— Their Use and Beauty, with many valuable recipes never 
before puhlished. 

SWIMMING — The Swimmer's Hand-Book, valuable precepts, 
which, if the Reader strictly follow, he will soon become an expert 
sw inuner, with eight iUustrations. 

WHIST— The Whist Player's Hand-Book, containing Rules and 
Directions for playing the popular Game of Whist; Laws of the 
Game,&c. 

WINES— A Hand-Book of Wines; to all who drink than an Essay 
passing nsefiiL 

WRITING — The Hand-Book of Writing, being an introduct^ to 
the Art of Penmanship, adi^ted for Teachers and Learners. 
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TO THE READER. 



WoKTHr AND Deae Rbadeb I^IIast thou ever been waylaid in 
the midst of a pleasant tour by some treacheroxxs malady : thy 
heels tripped up, and thou left to count the tedious minutes as 
they passed, in the solitude of an inn chamber? If thou hast, 
thou wilt be able to pity me. Behold me, interrupted in the 
course of my joum^ring up the fair banks of the Bhine, and laid 
up by indisposition in this old frontier town c^ Mentz. I have 
worn out every source of amusement I know the sound of ereiy 
dock that strikes, and bell that rings, in the place. I know to a 
second when to listen for the first tap of the Prussian drum, as it 
summons the garrison to parade, or at what hour to expect the 
distant sound of the Austrian military band. All these have 
grown wearisome to me; and even the wdl-known step of my 
doctor, as he slowly paces the corridor, with healing in the creak 
of his shoes, no longer affords an agreeable interruption to the 
mcmotony of my apartment. 

Tor a time I attempted to beguile the weary hours, by study- 
ing German under the tuition oi mine host's pretty little dau^ter, 
Katrine ; but I soon found even German had not power to charm 
a languid ear, and that the conjugating of ick liebe might be 
powerless, however rosy the lips which uttered it. 

I tried to read, but my mind would not fix itself. I turned 
over volume after volume, b^rt threw them by with distaste; 
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"Well, then," said I, at length, in despair, "if I cannot read a 
book, I will write one." Never was there a more lucky idea; it 
at .once gave me occupation and amusement. The writing of a 
book was considered in old times as an enterprise of toil and 
difficulty, insomuch that the most trifling lucubration was deno- 
minated a " work," and the world talked with awe and reverence 
of "the labours of the learned." These matters are better 
understood now-a-days. 

Thanks to the improvements in all kind of manufactures, the art 
of book-making has been made familiar to the meanest capacity. 
Everybody is an author. The scribbling of a quarto is the mere 
{>astime of the idle ; the young gentleman throws off his brace of 
duodecimos in the intervals of tlie sporting season, and the young 
lady produces her set of volumes with the same facility that her 
great-grandmother worked a set of chair-bottoms, 

The idea having struck me, therefore, to write a book, the 
reader will easily perceive that the execution of it was no diffi- 
cult matter. I rummaged my portfolio, and cast about, in my 
recollection, for those floating materials which a man naturally 
collects in travelling; and here I have arranged them in this 
little work. 

As I know this to be a story-telling and a story-reading age, 
and that the world is fond of being taught by apologue, I have 
digested the instruction I would convey into a number of tales. 
They may not possess the power of amusement which the tales 
told by many of my contemporaries possess ; but then I value 
myself on the sound moral which each of them contains. This 
may not be apparent at flrst, but the reader will be sure to And 
it out in the end. I am for curing the world by gentle alteratives, 
not by violent doses ; indeed, the patient should never be con- 
soious that he is taking a dose. I have learnt this much from 
my experience under the hands of the worthy Hippocrates 
of Mentz. 

I am not, therefore, for those barefaced talea which cany their 
moral on the surface, staring one in the face ; they are enough to 
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deter the squeamish reader. On the contrary, I have often hid 
my moral from sight, and disguised it as much as possible by 
s;weets and spices, so that while the simple reader is listening with 
open mouth to a ghost or a love story, he may have a bolus of 
sound morality popped^ down his throat, and be never the wiser 
for the fraud* 

As the public is apt to be curious about the sources whence an 
author draws his stories, doubtless that it may know how far to 
put faith in them, I would observe, that the adventure of the 
German Student, or rather the latter part of it, is founded on an 
anecdote related to me as existing somewhere in French ; and, 
indeed, I have been told, since writing it, that an ingenious tale 
has been foigided on it by an EngHsh writer; but I have never 
met with either the former or the latter in print. Some of the 
circumstances in the Adventure of the Mysterious Picture, and in 
the Story of the Young Italian, are vague recollections of anec- 
dotes related to me some years since ; but from what source derived, 
I do not know. The Adventure of the Young Painter among the 
banditti is taken ahnost entirely from an authentic narrative in 
manuscript. 

As to the other tales contained in this work, and indeed to my 
tales generally, I can make but one observation ; I am an old 
traveller ; I have read somewhat, heard and seen more, and dreamt 
more than all. My brain is filled, therefore, with all kinds of 
odds and ends. In travelling, these heterogeneous matters have 
become shaken up in my mind, as the articles are apt to be in an 
ill-packed travelling trunk; so that when I attempt to draw forth 
a fact, I cannot determine whether I have read, heard, or dreamt 
it ; and I am always at a loss to know how much to believe of 
my own stories. 

These matters being premised, fall to, worthy reader, with good 
appetite ; and, above all, with good-humour, to what is here set 
before thee. If the tales I have famished should prove to be 
bad, they will at least be found short ; so that no one will be 
wearied long on the same theme. "Variety is charming," as 
some poet observes. 
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Thi^e is a oertain relief in ohaoge, even though it be from bad 
to worse ! As I have ofiien found in travelling in a stage-coach, 
that it is often a eomfort to shift; one's position^ and be braised 
in a new place. 

Dver thine, 

GEOPFREY CBAYON. 



Dated from the fioTXi^ sx Parhstadt, 
ci'devant Hotsl x>s Pakis, 

Mektz, otherwise called Mayekce. 
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PAST L 

STRANGE STORIES 

BY A NERVOUS GENTLEBiAN. 



Ill tell you more, fhexe was a fish taken, 

A monstrous fish, with a sword by 's side, a long sword, 

A pike in 's neck, and a gun in 's nose, a huge gun. 

And letters of mart in 's mouth from the Duke of Florence, 

Cleantk4i.—TMt is a monstrous lie. 

Tonff.-^ I do oonfess it. 

Do you think I 'd tell you truths t 

^ FtBTCHBR't Wife for a Mouih, 



THE GBJIAT UNKNOWN. 



Ths following adYentures were related to me by the same nerv- 
ous gentleman who told me the romantic tale of the Stout Gen- 
tleman, published in Bracebridge HalL It is yery singular, that 
although I expressly stated that story to have been told to me, 
and described the very person who told it, still it has been re- 
ceived as an adventure that happened to myself. Now I protest 
I never met with any adventure of the kind. I should not have 
gneved at this, had it not been intimated by the author of 
Waverley, in an introduction to his novel of Peveril of the Peak, 
that he was himself the stout gentleman alluded to. I have ever 
since been importimed by questions and letters from gentlemen, 
and particularly from ladies without niunber, touching what I had 
seen of the Great Unknown. 
Now all this is extremely tantalizing. It is like being con- 

Fatulated on the hig^ prize when one has drawn a blank ; for 
have just as great a desire as any one of the public to penetrate 
the mystery of that very singnlar personage, whose voice filb 
every comer of the world, without any one being able to tell 
whence it comes. 

My friend, the nervous ^ntleman, also, who is a man of very 
shy, retired habits, complains that he has been excessively an- 
noyed in consequence oi its gettix^ about in his neighbourhood 
that he is the fortunate personage. Lisomuch, that he has become 
a character of considerable notoriety m two or three country towusr 

B 
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and has been repeatedly teased to exhibit himself at blue-stocking 
parties, for no other reason than that of being " the gentleman 
who has had a glimpse of the author of Waverley." 

Indeed the poor man has grown ten times as nervous as erer, 
since he has oiscovered on sudi good authority, who the stout 
gentleman was ; and will never foi^ve himself for not having 
made a more resolute effort to get a full si^ht of him. He has 
anxiously endeavoured to call up a recollection of what he saw of 
that poruy personage ; and has ever sinee kept a curious eye on 
all gentlemen of more than ordinary dimensions, whom he has 
seen getting into stage-coadies. All in vain! The features he 
had caught a glimpse of seem common to the whole race of stout 
gentlemen, and the Great Unknown remams as great an unknown 
as ever. 

Having premised these drcujastances, 1 will now let the nerv- 
ous gentleman proceed with his stories. 



THE HUNTING DINNER. 

I WAS once at a hunting dinner, given by a worthy fox-hunting 
old Baronet, who kept bachelor's hdl in iovial style, in an ancient 
rook-haunted family mansion, in one of tne midme counties. He 
had been a devoted admirer of the fair sex in his younger days ; 
but, having travelled much, studied the sex in various countries 
with distinguished success, and returned home profoundly in- 
structed, as he supposec^ in the ways of woman, and a perfeet 
master of the art oi pleasing, had the mortificatkm of being jilted 
by a little boarding-school girl, who was searody versed in the 
^uxudenoe of love. 

The baronet was completely overcome by sneh an incredible 
defeat ; retired from the world in disgust ; put himself un^der the 
government of his housekeq>er ; ana took to fox-hunting like a 
perfect Nimrod. Whatever poets may say to the contrary, a man 
will grow out of love as he grows da ; and a pack of fox-hounds 
may chase out of his heart even the memory or a boarding-school 
goddess. The baronet was, when I saw him, as merry and mellow 
an old bachelor as ever followed a hound ; and the love he had 
onee felt for one woman had spread itself over the whole sex ; so 
that there was not a pretty face in the whole country round but 
came in f<Nr a share. 

The dinner was prolonged till a late hour; lop ovff host having 
no ladies in his household to summon us to the drawmg-room, the 
bottle maintained its true bachelor sway, unrivalled by its potent 
enemy the tearkettle. The old hall in which we dined echoed to 
bursts of robustious fox-hunting merriment, that made the ancient 
antl«» shake on the walls. Sy degrees, however, the wine and 
the wassail of mine host began to operate upon bodies already a 
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little jaded by the chase. The choice spirits which flashed up at 
the begmning of the dinner, sparkled for a time, then graduallj 
went out one after another, or only emitted now and then a faint 
gleam horn the socket. Some of the briskest talkers, who had 
given tongue so bravely at the first burst, fell £ast asleep ; and 
none kept on their way out certain of those long-winded prosers, 
who, like short-legged hounds, worry on unnoticed at the bottom 
of conversation, but are sure to be in at the death. Even these 
at length subsided into silence ; and scarcely any thing was heard 
but the nasal communications of two or three veteran masticators, 
▼ho having been silent while awake, were indemnifying the com- 
pany in their sleep. 

At length the announcement of tea and coffee in the cedar-parlour 
roused lul hands from this temporary torpor. Every one awoke 
marvellously renovated, and while sipping the refreshmg beverage 
out of the baronefs old-fashioned hereditarv chin% began to think 
of departing for their several homes. But here a sudden difficulty 
arose. Wmle we had been prolonging our repast, a heavy winter 
storm had set in, with snow, rain, and sleet, driven by such bitter 
blasts of wind; that they threatened to penetrate to the very bone. 

" It's all in vain," said our hospitable host, " to tfiink of putting 
one's head out of doors in such weather. So, gentlemen, I hold 
you my guests for this night at least, and will have your quarters 
preparea accordinglv." 

The unruly weatner, which became more and more tempestu- 
ous, renderea the hospitable suggestion unanswerable. The only 
question was, wh^her such an unexpected accession of company 
to an already crowded house would not put the housekeeper to 
her trumps to accommodate them. 

** Pshaw," cried mine host, " did you ever know a bachebr's 
hsJl that was not elastic, and able to accommodate twice as many 
as it could hold ? " So, out of a good-humoured pique, the house- 
keeper was summoned to a consultation before us all. The old 
lady appeared in her ^a suit of faded brocade, which rustled 
witn nurry and agitation; for, in spite of our host's bravado, 
she was a little perplexed. But in a bachelor's house, and with 
bachelor guests, these matters are readily managed. There is 
no lady of the house to stand upon squeamish points about lodg- 
ing gentlemen in odd holes and comers, and exposing the shabby 
parts of the establishment. A bachelor's housekeeper is used to 
shifts' And emergencies ; so, after much worrying to and fro, and 
divers consultations about the red-room, and the blue-room, and 
tiie diintz-room, and the damask-room, and the little room with 
the bow window, the matter was finally arranged. 

When all this was done, we were once more summoned to the 
standing rural amusement of eating. The time that had been con- 
sumed m dozing after dinner, and in the refreshment aud consul- 
tation of the cedar-parlour, was sufficient, in the opinion of the 
b2 
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xoBT-faoed batler, to engender a reasonable appetite for sapper. 
A slight repast had, therefore, been kicked up mm. the residue of 
^^dinner, consisting of a cold sirloin of beef, hashed venison, a devilled 
leg of a turkey or so, and a few other of those light articles taken 
bj country gentlemen to ensure sound sleep and neavy snoring. 

The nap after dinner had brightened up every one's wit ; and 
a great d^ of excellent humour was expended upon the perplex- 
ities of mine host and his housekeeper, by certain married 
. ^ntlemen of the comoany, who considered themselves privileged 
in joking with a bachelor's establishment. From this tne banter 
turned as to what quarters each would find, on being thus sad- 
' denly billeted in so antiquated a mansion. 

"Bj my soul," said an Irish captain of dragooos, one of the 
'inost merry and boisterous of the party, " by my soul but I should 
mot be surprised if some of those good-looking gentlefolks th^ 
bang alon^ the walls should walk about the rooms of this stormy 
nifi;ht ; or if I should find the ghost of one of those long-waisted 
lames turning into my bed in mistake for her grave in the church- 
yard." 

" Do you believe in ghosts, thenP " said a thin hatchet-faced 
.gentleman, with projecting eyes like a lobster. 

I had remarkea tms last personage during dinner-time for one of 
those incessant questioners, who have a craving, unhealthy appetite 
in conversation. He never seemed satisfied with the whole of a 
story ; never laughed when others laughed ; but always put the 
joke to the question. He never could enjoy the kernel of the nut, 
out pestered^himself to get more out of the shell. " Do you be- 
lieve in ghosts, then ? " said the inquisitive gentleman. 

" Faith, but I do," replied the jovial Irishman. " I was brought 
up in the fear and belief of them. We had a Benshee in our own 
family, honey." 

"A Benshee, and what 's that ? " cried the questioner. 

" Why, an old lady ghost that tends upon your real Milesian 
fiamilies, and waits at their window to let tnem know when some 
of them are to die." 

"A mighty pleasant piece of information!" cried an elderly 

gentleman with a knowing look, and with a flexible nose, to which 
e could give a whimsicaltwist when he wished to be wa^^h. 

" By my soul, but I'd have you to know it's a piece of mstinc- 
tion to be waited on hj a Benshee. It 's a proof that one has 
pure blood in one's veins. But i'faith, now we are talking of 
ghosts, there never was a house or a night better fitted than the 
present for a ghost adventure. * Pray, Sir John, haven't you such 
a thing as a haunted chamber to put a guest in ?" 

" Perhaps," said the Baronet, smiling, " I might accommodate 
you even on that point." 

" Oh, I shoula like it of all things, my jewel. Some dark 
oaken room, wil^ ugly, wobegone portouts, that stare dismally 
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at one ; and about which the housekeeper has a power of deb'ghtfiiL 
stories of love and murder. And then a dim l^unp, a table with a 
rusty sword across it, and a spectre all in white, to draw aside 
one'fi curtains at midnight — '* 

" In 'truth/' said an old gentleman at one end of Uie table» 
"you put me in mind of an anecdote — ** 

" On, a ghost story! a ghost story!" was vociferated round 
the board) every one edging his chair a little nearer. 

The attention of the whole company was now turned upon the 
speaker. He was an old gentleman, one side of whose face was 
no match for the other. Tne eyelid drooped and hung down like 
an unhinged window-shutter. Indeed, the whole side of his head 
was dilapidated, and seemed like the wing of a house shut up and. 
haunted. I'll warrant that side was well stuffed with ghost stories. 

There was a universal demand for the tale. 

" Nay," said the old gentleman, " it 's a mere anecdote, and a« 
very common-place one ; but such as it is you shall have it. It 
is a story that I once heard my uncle tell as having happened ta 
himself. He w^ a man very apt to meet with strange adven- 
tures. I have heard him tell of others much more singular." 

" What kind of a man was your unde P '* said the questioning 
gentleman. 

" Why, he was rather a dry, shrewd kind of body; a great 
traveller, and fond of telling his adventures." 

" Pray, how old might he have been when that happened." 

" When what happened ? " cried the gentleman witn the flexi- 
ble nose, impatiently. " ifead, you have not given any thing a 
chance to happen. Come, never mind our uncle's age ; let us 
have his adventures.^' 

* The inquisitive gentleman being for the moment silenced, the 
old gentleman with the haunted head proceeded. 



THE ADYENTURE OF MY UNCLE. 

Many years since, some time before the French Revolution, mv 
uncle passed several months at Paris. The English and French 
were on better terms in those days than at present, and mingled 
cordially in society. The English went abroad to spend money 
then, and the French were always ready to help them : they go 
abroad to save money at present, and that they can do without 
French assistance. Perhaps the travelling English were fewer 
and choicer than at present, when the whole nation has broke 
loose and inundated the continent. At any rate they circulated 
more readUy and currently in foreign society, and my uncle, 
during his residence in Pans, made many very intimate acquaint- 
ances among the French noblesse. 

Some time afterwards, he was makine a journey m the winter 
time in that part of Normandy called the Pays de Caux, when. 
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aft eyening was closing in, he perceived tlie turrets of an ancient 
chateau rising out of the trees of its walled park ; each turret 
with its high conical roof of gray slate, like a candle with an 
extinguisher on it. 

** To whom does that (bateau belong, friend? " cried my uncle 
to a meagre but fiery postilion, who, with tremendous jack-boots 
and cocked hat, was floundering on before him. 

" To Monseigneur the Marquis de P said the postilion, 

touching his hat, partly out of respect to my uncle, and partly out 
of reverence to the noble name pronounced. 

My uncle recollected the Marquis for a particular friend in 
Paris, who had often expressed a wish to see him at his paternal 
chateau. My uncle was an old traveller, one. who knew well how 
to turn things to account. He revolved for a few moments in 
his mind how agreeable it would be to his friend the Marquis to 
be surprised in tliis sociable way by a pop visit ; and how much 
more agreeable to himself to get into snug quarters in a chateau, 
and have a relish of the Marquis's well-known kitchen, and a 
smack of his superior Champagne and Burgundy, rather than put 
up with the miserable lodgment and miserable fare of a provincisd 
inn. In a few minutes, therefore, the meagre postilion was 
cracking his whip like a very devil, or like a true Erenchman, up 
the long straight avenue that led to the chateau. 

You nave, no doubt, all seen French chateaus, as everybody 
travels in Trance now-a-days. This was one of the oldest ; stana- 
ing naked and alone in the midst of a desert of gravel walks 
aS cold stone terraces ; with a cold-looking formal garden, cut 
into angles and rhomboids ; and a cold leafless park, divided geo- 
metricaUy by straight alleys ; and two or three cold-looking nose- 
less statues ; and fountains spouting cold water enough to mak© 
on^'s teeth chatter. At least such was the feeling they imparted 
on the wintry day of my uncle's visit ; though, in hot summer wea- 
ther, rU warrant there was ^are enough to scorch one's eyes out. 

The smacking of the postilion's whip, which grew more and 
more intense the nearer they approached, frightened a flight of 
pigeons out of a dove-cot, and rooks out of the roofs, and finally 
a crew of servants out of the chateau, with the Marquis at then: 
head. He was enchanted to see my uncle, for his cnateau, like 
the house of our worthy host, had not many more guests at the 
time than it could accommodate. So he kissed my uncle on each 
cheek, after the French fashion, and ushered him into the castle. 

The Marquis did the honours of the house with the urbanity 
of his country. In fact, he was proud of his old family chateau, 
for part of it was extremely old. There was a tower and chapel 
which had been built almost before the memory of man ; but the 
rest was more modem, the castle having, been nearly demolished 
during the wars of the League. The Marquis dwelt upon this 
event with great satisfaction, and seemed really to entertain a 
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gr*t&ftii feeMn^ towards Heniy ^ Foorth for iunng thought his 
pHtemal matisioii irotth. battering down. He ImuL manj stories 
te teil of the prowess of his ancestors ; and seTeral akoll-ciqw, 
bflbnets, «iid cr(»94x>ws, and divers huge boots^ and buff jerkins, 
i» show, wbidi had been worn by the leaguers. Above all, there 
was a two^andied sword, which he oould hardly widd, but which 
hedisj^ayed as a proof 1^ there had been giants in hk family. 

In tmtii, he was b«it a small descendant from such great war^ 
riors. When you looked at their bluff visages and brawny limba^ 
as deleted in l^ieir portraits, and then at t^s little Marquis, with 
his i^indle shanks, and his sallow lantern visage, flanked with a 
pair of powdered ear-locks, or aHes de pigeon^ that seemed ready 
to iy nway with it, you could hardly believe hm to be of the same 
f»ee« B«it wh^ you looked at the eyes that sparkled out like a 
beetle's from eadi side of his hooked nose, you saw at once that 
he iidierited fdl^the fiery spirit of his forefathers. In fact, a 
Frenchman's z^i never exhales, however his body may dwindle. 
It rather rarefies, and grows more inflammable, as the earthy 
panicles diminish ; and I have seen valour enough in a little fiery- 
heaxted French dwarf to have f^umished out a tolerable giant. 

When once t^ Marquk, as was his wont, put on one of the old 
helmets stuck up in ms hall, though his head no more filled it 
than a dry pea its peascod, vet his eyes flashed from the bottom 
of the iron cavern with the bnllianoy of carbuncles ; and when he 
poised the ponderous two-handled sword of his ancestors, vou 
wonld have thought yon saw the doughty little David wielcKng 
the sword of Goliath, which was unto mm like a weaver's beam. 

However, gentlemen, I am dwelling too long on this descripticm 
of the Marquis and his chateau, but you must excuse me ; he was 
an old friend of my uncle ; and whenever my imcle told the story, 
he was always fond of talking a great deal about his host. — Po(» 
little Marquis ! He was one of that handful of gallant courtiers 
who made such a devoted but hopeless stand in the cause of their 
sovereign, in the diateau of the Tuileries, against the irruption of 
the mob on the sad tenth of August. He displayed the valour 
of a preux French chevalier to the last ; flourishing feebly his 
little court sword with a ga^ ! in face of a whole legion of mw 
cuMies ; but was pinned to the wall like a butterfly, T)y the pike 
of 9^poisgarde, and nis heroic soul was borne up to heaven on his 
atles de pigeon. 

But all this has nothing to do with my story. To the point 
then. When the hour arrived for retiring for the night, my uncle 
was shown to his room in a venerable old.tower. It was the oldest 
part of the chateau, and had in ancient times been the donjon or 
8trong*hold ; of course the chamber was none of the best. The 
Marquis had put him there, however, because he knew him to be 
a traveller dF taste, and fond of antiquities ; and also because the 
better apartments were already occupied. Indeed, he perfectly 
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reoonoHed my nnck to his quarters by mentkmiiig the gmtA pov 
soDi^es who had once inliabited them, all of whom were, in some way 
or o&er, connected with the family. If you would take his word 
for it, John £alioI, or as he called him, Jean de Bailleul, had 
died of chagrin in this yery chamber, on hearing of the success of 
his riyal, !B^bert the Bruce, at the battle of Bannockbum. And 
when he added that the Duke de Guise had slept in it, my nnde 
was fain to felicitate himself on being honoured with such dis- 
tiiLraished quarters. 

The night was shrewd and windy, and the chamber H(me of 
the warmest. An old long-faoed, long-bodied seryant^ in quaint 
livery, who attended upon my uncle, threw down an armiiil of 
wooQ beside the fireplace, gave a queer look about the room, and 
then wished him bon repos with a grimace and a shrug Uiat would 
have been suspicious from any other than an old French servant. 

The chamber had indeed a wild crazy look, enough to strike 
any one who had read romances with apprehension and fore- 
boding. The windows were high and narrow, and had (mce beeai 
loop-holes, but had been rudely enlarged, as well as the extreme 
thickness of the walls would permit ; and the Hi-fitted casements 
rattled to every breeze. You would have thought, on a windy 
night, some of the old leaguers were tramping ana clanking about 
the apartment in their huge boots and ratuing spurs. A door 
which stood ajar, and, like a true French door, would stand ajar 
in spite of every reason and effort to the contrary, opened upon a 
long dark corridor, that led the Lord knows whither, and seemed 
just made for ghosts to air themselves in, when they turned out 
of their graves at midnight. The wind would spring up into a 
hoarse murmur through this passage, and creak the door to and 
fro, as if some dubious ghost were balancing in its mind whether 
to come in or not. In a word, it was precisely the kind of com- 
fortless apartment that a ghost, if ghost there were in the chateau, 
would single out for its favourite lounge. 
- My uncle, however, though a man accustomed to meet with 
strange adventures, apprehended none at the time. He made 
several attempts to shut the door, but in vain. Not tliat he ap- 
prehended anything, for he was too old a traveller to be daunted by 
a wild-looking apaitment ; but the night, as I have said, was cold 
and gusty, and the wind howled about the old turret pretty muck 
as it does round this old mansion at this moment ; and the breeze 
from the long dark corridor came in as damp and chilly as if from 
a dungeon. My uncle, therefore, since he could not close the door, 
threw a quantity of wood on the fire, which soon sent up a flame 
in the great wide-mouthed chimney that illumined the whole cham- 
ber ; and made the shadow of the tongs on the opposite wall look 
like a long-legged giant. My uncle now clambered on the top of 
Hie half score of mattresses which form a French bed, and which 
stood in a deep recess ; then tucking himself snugly in, and bury- 
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ing bimfldf op to the chin in the bed-cloth€», he kj looking at the. 
fire, and listeninj^ to the wind, and thinking how knowingly he 
nad come over his friend the Marquis for a night's lodging — and 
80 he fell asleep. 

He had not taken above half of his first nap when he was awak- 
ened by the clodc of the chateao, in the turret over his chamber,, 
which struck midnight. It was just such an old clock as ghosts 
9re fond of. It had a deep, dismal tone, and struck so slowly and 
uxliously that my unde thought it would never have done. He 
counted and counted till he was confident he counted thirteen,, 
and then it stopped. 

The fire had burnt low, and the blaze of the last fagot was. 
almost expiring, burning in small blue flames, which now and 
then lengthened up into little white gleams. My unde lay witb 
his eyes naif dosed, and his nightcap drawn almost down to hb 
nose. His fancy was abeady wandering, and b^an to mmgle up 
the present scene with the crater of Vesuvius, the French Ooera, 
the Ck>liseum at Home, Dolly's chop-house in London, and all the 
farrago of noted places with which the brain of a traveller is 
crammed : — ^in a word, he was just falling asleep. 

Suddeidy he was roused by the sound of footsteps, slowlv pacing 
along the corridor. My uncle, as I have often heard mm say 
himself, was a man not easily frightened. So he lay quiet, sup- 
posing this some other guest, or some servant on his way to bed. 
The K>otsteps, however, approached the door; the door gently 
opened ; whether of its own accord, or whether pushed open, xnj 
uncle could not distinguish : a ^goxe all in whit« glided in. tt 
was a female, tall and statd^, and of a commandmg air. Hei 
dress was of an ancient fashion, ample in volume, and sweeping 
the floor. She walked up to the fireplace, without regarding my 
uncle, who raised his nightcap with one hand, and star^ earnestly 
at her. She remained for some time standing by the fire, which, 
flashing up at intervals, cast blue and white ^eams of light, that 
enabled my uncle to remark her appearance minutely. 

Her face was ghastly pale, and perhaps rendered still more so 
by the bluish light of the fire. It possessed beauty, but its beauty 
was saddened by care and anxiety. There was the look of one ac- 
customed to trouble, but of one whom trouble could not cast down 
nor subdue ; for there was still the predominating air of proud 
unconquerable resolution. Such at least was the opinion formed 
by my uncle, and he considered himself a peat physiognomist. 

The figure remained, as I said, for some time by the nre, putting 
out first one hand, then the other ; then each foot altematdy, as 
if warming itself; for your ghosts, if ghost it really was, are apt 
to be cola. My uncle, furthermore, remarked that it wore hign- 
lieeled shoes, after an ancient fashion, with paste or diamond 
buckles, that sparkled as though they were alive. At length the 
figure turned gently round, casting a glassy look about the apart- 
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mcnt, whidi, as it passed over my tmde, made Ms blood run coH, 
and cfaille^ the very marrow in his bones. It then stretched it^ 
arms towards heaTen, clasped its hands, and wringing them in a 
supplicating manner, gUded slowly out of the room. 

My uncle lay for some time meditating on iMn visitation, for 
(as he remarked when he told me the story) thoi^h a man of firm- 
ness, he was also a man of reflection, and did not reject a thing 
because it was out of the regular course of events. However, 
being, as I have before said, a great traveller, and accustomed to 
strange adventures, he drew his nightcap resolutely over his eyes, 
turned his back to the door, hoisted the bed-j^othes high over his 
shoulders, and gradually fell asleep. 

How long he slept he could not say, when he was awakened by 
the voice of some one at his bed-side. He turned round, and be- 
held the old Frendi servant, with his ear-locks in tight buckles on 
each side of a long lantern face, on which habit had deeply wrinkled 
an everlasting smile. He made a thousand grimaces, and asked 
a thousand pardons for disturbing Monsieur, but the morning was 
considerably advanced. While my uncle was dressing, he called 
vaguely to mind the visitor of tte preceding night. He asked 
the ancient domestic what lady was in the hamt oi rambling about 
this part of the chateau at night. The old valet shrugged his shoul- 
ders as high as his head, laid one hand on his bosom, threw open 
the other with every finger extended, made amost whimsical grimace, 
which he meant to be complimentary, and replied, that it was not 
for him to know any thing of les bonnes fortunes of Monsieur. 

My uncle saw tnere was nothing satisfactory to be learnt in 
this quarter. — After breakfast, he was walking with the Marquis 
through the modem apartments of the chateau, sliding over the 
well-waxed floors of silken saloons, amidst furniture rich in gild- 
ing and brocade, until they came to a long picture-gallery, con- 
taining many portraits, some in oil and some in chalks. 

Here was an ample field for the eloquence of his host, who 
had all the pride of a nobleman of the ancien rSgime. There 
was not a grand name in Normandy, and hardly one in France, 
whicli was not, in some way or other, connected with his house. 
My ancle stood listening with inward impatience, resting some- 
times on one leg, sometimes on the other, as the little Marquis 
descanted, with ms usual fire and vivacity, on the achievements 
of his ancestors, whose portraits hung along the wall ; from the 
martial deeds of the stem warriors in steel, to the gallantries and 
intrigues of the blue-eyed gentlemen, with fair smilmg faces, pow- 
dered ear-locks, laced ruffles, and pink and blue sifi: coats and 
breeches ;— not forgetting the conquests of the lovely shepherd- 
esses, with hooped petticoats and waists no thicker than an hour- 
glass, who appeared rating over their sheep and their swains, with 
dainty crooks decorated with fluttering ribands. 

In the midst of his friend's discourse, my uncle was startled 
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ona beholdiBg a fiiH4eiigth portrait, tlie very counterpart of his 
yisitor of the precedii^ ni^. 

"Mrthinks," said ne, pointing to it, **I have seen the original 
of this portrait." 

"PaafdoBneB-Tnoi," relied the Marqnis politely, " that can 
hardly be, as the lady has been dead more tnon a hondred years, 
lliat was the beacrtifal Duchess de Longueville, who figured auring 
the minority of Loids the Fourteenth/' 

** And was there anything remarkable in her histoir P" 
Nevw was question more unlucky. The little Marquis im- 
mediately threw himself into l^e attitude of a man about to tell 
a long story, in fact, my uncle had pulled upon himself the 
wh/cAe Mstory of the ciyil war of the lYonde, in which the beautiful 
Duohess had played so distinguished a part. Turenne, Colijgni» 
Mi^arine, were called up from their crayes to grace his narration ; 
nor were the affairs of the Barricaaoes, nor the chivaliyjof the 
Port Gooheres forgotten. My uncle began to wish himself a 
thousand leafoes off &om the Marquis ana his merciless memory, 
when suddenly the little man's recollections took a more interest- 
ing turn. He was relating the imprisonment of the Duke de 
LongueyiUe with the Princes Conde and Conti in the chateau of 
Yinceimes, and the ineffectual efforts of the Duchess to rouse the 
sturdy Normans to their rescue. He had come to that part 
where she was invested by the royal forces in the Castle of Dieppe. 

"The spirit of the Duchess," proceeded the Marquis, "rose 
firom her trials. It was astonishing to see so delicate and beau- 
tiful a being buffet so resolutely with hardships. She determined 
on a desperate means of escape. You may have seen the chateau 
in which she was meWed up ; an old ragged wart of an edifice, 
standing on the knuckle of a lull, just above the rusty little town 
of Dieppe. One dark unruly nignt she issued secretly out of a 
small postern gate of the castle, which the enemy had neglected 
to guard. The postern gate is there to this very day ; opening 
upon a narrow bridge over a deep fosse between the castie and 
me brow of the hill. She was followed by her female attendants, 
a few domestics, and some gallant cayahers, who still remained 
faithful to her fortunes. Her object was to gain a small port 
about two leagues distant, where she had privately provided a 
vessel for her escape in case of emergency. 

" The little barui of fugitives were obliged to perform the dis- 
tance on foot. When they arrived at the port, the wind was high 
and stormy, the tide contrary, the vessel anchored far off in the 
road, and no means of getting on board but by a fishing shallpp, 
whidi lay tossing like a cockle-shell on the edge of the surf. The 
Dudiess determined to risk the attempt. The seamen endeavoured 
to dissuade her, but the imminence of her danger on shore, and 
the magnanimity of her spirit, urged her on. She had to be 
borne to ttie aiiallop in the arms of a mariner. Such was the 
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Tiolence of the winds and waves that he faltered, bat his foot-hold, 
and let his precious hurden fall into the sea. 

" The Duchess was nearly drowned, but partly through her own 
struggles, partly hy the exertions of the seamen, she ^ to land. 
As soon as she had a little recovered strength, she insisted on 
renewing the attempt. The storm, however, had by this time 
become so violent as to set all efforU at defiance. To delay, was 
to be discovered and taken prisoner. As the only resource Mt, 
she procured horses, mounted with her female attendants, en 
croupe, behind the gallant gentlemen who accompanied her, and 
scoured the conntry to seek some temporary asjrlum. 

" While the Duchess," continued the Mlarquis, laying his fore- 
finger on my nnde's breast to arouse his flag^ioj attention, — 
" while the Duchess, poor lady, was wandering amid the tempest 
in this disconsolate mamier, she arrived at tnis chateau. Her 
approach caused some uneasiness ; for the clattering of a troop of 
horse at dead of night up the avenue of a lonely chateau, in those 
unsettled times, and in a troubled part of the country, was enough 
to occasion alarm. 

** A tall broad-shouldered chasseur, armed to the teeth, galloped 
ahead, and announced the name of the visitor. All uneasiness was 
dispelled. The household turned out with flambeaux to receive 
her; and never did torches gleam on a more weather-beaten, 
travel-stained band than came tramping into the court. Such 
pale care-worn faces, such bedraggled dresses, as the poor Duchess 
and her females presented, each seated behind her cavalier ; while 
the hsdf-drenchea, half-drowsy pages and attendants seemed ready 
to fall from their horses with sleep and fatigue. 

"TkQ Duchess was received with a hearty welcome by my an- 
cestor. She was ushered into the haU of the chateau, and the fires 
soon crackled aud blazed, to cheer herself and her train; and every 
spit and stew-pan was put in requisition to prepare ample refresh- 
ment for the wayfarers. 

" She had a right to our hospitalities," continued the Marquis, 
drawing himself up with a slight degree of stateliness, " for she 
was related to our family. I 'U tell you how it was. Her father, 
Heii^ de Bourbon, Prince of Cond6— — " 

*' !But, did the Duchess pass the night in the chateau ?'* said 
my uncle rather abruptly, terrified at the idea of getting involved 
in one of the Marquis s genealogical discussions. 

** Oh, as to the Duchess, she was put into the very apartment 
you occupied last night, which at that time was a kind of state 
apartment. Her followers were quartered in the chambers open- 
ing upon the neighbouring corridor, and her favourite page slept in 
an adjoining closet. Up and down the corridor walked the great 
chasseur who had announced her arrival, and who acted as a xind 
of sentinel, or guard. He was a dark, stem, powerful-looking 
fellow ; and as the light of a lamp in the corridor fell upon hii 
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deeply-marked face and sinewy form, he seemed capable of defend- 
ing toe castle with his i»ngle arm. 

** It was a rough, rode night ; about this time of the year — 
apropos !— now I think of it, hist niffht was the anniversary of 
her visit 1 may well remember the predse date, for it was 
a night not to be forgotten by our house. There is a singular tra- 
dition concerning it in our family.'* Here the Marquis hesitated, 
and a cloud seemed to gather atioiithis bushy eyebrows. " There 
k atEadkioB — ^Uiat a stranse occurrence took plaee that ni^t.— A 
stranffe, mysterious, inexplicable occurrence^-" Here he checked 
himself, and naused. 

" Did itTelate to that lady ?" inquired my unde eagerly. 

** It was past the hour of mid^nt," resumed the marquis, — 

** when the whole chateau " Here he paused again. My uncle 

made a movement of anxious curiosity. 

" Excuse me," said the Marquis, a slight blush streaking his 
sallow visage. " There are some circumstances connected with our 
family history which I do not like to relate. That was a rude 
period. A time of great crimes among great men : for you know 
nigh blood, when it runs wrong, will not run tamely, like blood of 
tM canaille — ^poor lady I — But I have a little family pride, that— 
excuse me — ^we will change the subject, if you please — '* 

My nucleus curiosity was piqued. The pomj^us and magnificent 
introduction had led him to expect sometmng wonderful in the 
story to which it served as a kind of avenue. He had no idea of 
being cheated out of it by a sudden fit of unreasonable squeamish- 
ness. Besides, being a traveller in quest of information, he con- 
sidered it his duty to inquire into every thing. 

The Marquis, however, evaded every question.—" Well," said 
my uncle, a little petulantly, "whatever you may think of it, I saw 
that lady last night." 

The Marquis stepped back and gazed at him with surprise. 

" She paid me a visit in my beo-chamber." 

"The Marquis pulled out his snuff-box with a shrug and a 
smile; taking this no doubt for an awkward piece of English 
pieasanlxy, which politeness required him to be charmed with. 

My uncle went on gravely, however, and related the whole cir- 
cumstance. The Marquis heard him through with profound atten- 
tion, holding his snuff-box unopened in his hand. When the storv 
was finished, he tapped on the lid of his box deliberately, took 
a long, s(morous pinch of snuff 

" Bah !" said the Marquis, and walked towards the other end 
of the gallery. 

Here the narrator paused. The ccanpany waited for some time 
for him to-resume his narration ; but he continued silent. 

" Well," said the mquisitive gentleman—" and what did your 
uncle say then?" 

" Nothing," replied the other. 
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" And what did the Htfqiiis saj faiiber ? " 

« Nothing." 

« And is that aUP" 

'' That is all," said the narrator, filling a ^tas of wine. 

<* I surmise," said the shrewd dd gentleman with the waggish 
nose,— I surmise the ghost must have been tiie old housekeeper 
walking her rounds to see that all was right" 

'' B^ !" said the namtor. ** Mj unme was too mueh accus- 
tomed to strange sights not to know a ghost from a housekeeper/' 

There was a murmur round the table, half of merriment, half of 
disappointment. I was inclined to think the old ^ntleman had 
really an afterpart of his story in reserve ; but he sipped lus wine 
and said nothmg more; and uiere was an odd eiqaression about 
his dilapidated countenance which left me in doubt whether he 
were in drollery or earnest. 

" Egad," said the knowing gwitlemfin, with the flexible nose, 
" this story of your unde puts me in mind of one that used to be 
told of an aunt of mine, by the mother's side ; though I don't knaw 
that it will bear a oompans(m,as thegood kdy was not so prone to 
meet with strange adventures. But at any rate you shall nave it." 
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"' Mt aunt was a hidy of lar^e frame, strong mind, and great reso- 
lution : she was what miffht oe termed a very manly woman. My 
uncle was a thin, puny little man, very meek and acquiesoent, and 
no match for mv aunt. It was obsenred that he dwindled and 
dwindled gradually away, from the day of Ms marriage. His wife's 

Eowerful mind was too much for him ; it wore him out. My aunt, 
owever, took all possible care <^ him ; had half the doctors in 
town to prescribe for him ; made him tiake all their pceseriptions, 
and dosed him with physio enough to cure a whole hospital. All 
was in vain. My unde grew worse and worse the more dosing and 
nursing he underwent, until in the end he added another to the 
long Ust of makimonial victims who have becoi killed with kindness. 
" And was it his ghost that appeared to her P" asked 1^ in- 
quisitive gentleman, who had questioned the formw story-teUer. 

" You shall hear," rejfdied the narrator. " Mv aunt took on 
mightily for the death of her poor dear husband. Perhaps she fdt 
some compunction at having given him so much physic, and nursed 
him into the ^ave. At any rate, she did aU that a widow could 
do to honour his memory. She spared no expense in either the 
quantity or quality of her mourning weeds ; wore a miniature of 
him about her neok as large as a little sun-dial, and had a full- 
length portrait of him always hanging in her bed-chamber. All 
the world extolled her conduct to the skies ; and it was deter- 
mined that a woman who behaved so well to the memory of one 
husband deserved soon to get another. 
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It was not long after tias tliat she want to take op W im- 
deuce in an old country-seat in Derbyshire, lAaxii bad Jong been . 
in the care of merely a steward and booseke^r^ 8he to(Mc moat 
of ber senrants witb her, intending to make it bei pisnc^al abode. 
Tbe boose stood in a kmdiy, wild part of tbe ooontry, asooBg tiie 
grey Derbyshire hills, with a murderer banging in chains on a 
fifeak height in full tiew. 

The senrants from town were half fiaghtNied ont of their wits 
at the idea of liying in such a dismal, pagan-looking place ; espe- 
cially wheia ihej got together in the sonraoss' hall in the evening, 
and compared notes on aU the hobgoblin stories pidked up in the 
course ot tbe day. They were a£r^ to TeBture alone about tbe 
^9omy, bla(^-4ooking diambers. My lady's maid, who was troubled 
witb nerves, declared she could never sleep alone in saeh a " gasbly 
rummaging old building;'' and the footman, who was a kind- 
hearted young fellow, did all in his power io cheer bee up. 

My aunt was struek with the kmely appeannoe of the house. 
Before Roing to bed, therefore, she eaLamined well the fastnesses 
of tbe doors and windows ; locked up tbe pkte with ber own 
bands, and carried the keys, together with a little b^ of mon^ 
and jewels, to ber own room; vox she was a notable wom^o, and 
ahvay B saw to all things herself. Having put tbe keys under bw 
inUow, and dismissed her maid, she sat by h» toilet arranging ber 
nair ; for b^ng, in spite of bar |rief for my waek, rather a buxom 
widow, she was somewhat partieular about her person. Ske sat 
for a little while lookmg at W face in the glass, first on one side^ 
then on the other, as ladies are apt to do when they would ascer- 
tain whether they have been in good looks; for a roistering 
oonntry sc[uire of ihe neighbourhood, witb whom she had flirted 
wben a gu:l, had called that day to welcome her to the oountnr. 

All of a suddra she th(mf^t she heurd something move behind 
h&c. ^e looked hastilv round, but there waa nothing to be seen. 
Nothing but the grimlv-painted portrait of her pom: dear man, 
hanging against the wall. 

I^e gave a heavy siffh to bis memory, as she was accustomed to 
do whenever she spoJce of him in companv> and then went- on 
actuating her night-dress, and thinking of the squire* Her sigh 
was re^e^oed, or answered by a long^orawn breatL She looked 
round ag^, but no one was to be seen. She asmbed these sounds 
to the innd ooiiDg throu^ the rat-holes of the old mamp^H^ and 
proceeded leisurely to put ber hair in piqpers, when, all^/fi^rpnce, 
she thought she perceived one of the ^es of the portrait move. 

** The back of her head being towards it ! " saia the story-teller 
with the ruined head,— "good!" 

"Yes, ur!" replied dryly the narrator, "ber baek being 
towards the portrait, but her ^es fixed on its n^lection in the 
riass." Wefl, as I was saying, ^ perceived one of the eyes of 
the portrait move. So strange a circumstaaoe, ae you may weU 
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^appose, gave her a sadden shook. To assure hersdf of the fsct, 
•she put one hand to her forehead as if rubhing it ; peeped throudi 
her fingers, and moved the candle with the other nand. Tke 
lis^t of the taper gleamed on the eye, and was reflected from it. 
She was sure it moved. Nay more, it seemed to give her a wink, 
•as she had sometimes known her husband to do 'vmen living ! It 
struck a momentary chill to her heart ; for she was a lone woman, 
«ad felt herself fearfully situated. 

The chill was but transioit. My aunt, nho wis ahnest as reso- 
lute a personage as vour uncle, sir, ftuming to the old story-tdler,) 
became instantly calm and collected. She went on adjusting her 
dress. She even hummed an air, and did not make a single faise 
•note. She casually overturned a dressing-box ; took a candle, and 
picked up the articles one by one from the floor ; pursued a roll- 
ing pincushion that was makine the best of its way under the bed ; 
then opened the door; looked for an instant into the corridor, as 
if in doubt whether to go ; and then walked quietly out. 

She hastenfld down stairs, ordered the servants to arm them- 
•sdives with the wei^p^ first at hand, phioed herself at their head, 
and returned almost immediately. 

Her hastily-levied army presented a formidable force. The 
steward had a rustv blunderbuss, the coachman a loaded whip, the 
footman a pair of horse-pistols, the cook a huge chopping-knife, 
tuid the butler a bottle in each hand. My aunt led tue van with 
a red-hot poker, and in my oj^inion she was the most formidable 
of the party. The waiting-maid, who dreaded to stay alone in the 
servsoits' hall, brought up the rear, smelling to a broken bottle 
of volatile salts, and expressing her terror of the ghostesses. 
** Ghosts !" said my aunt, resolutely; "Til singe their whiskers 
for them I" 

They entered the chamber. All was still and undisturbed as 
when she had left it. They approached the portrait of m^ unde. 

'' Pull down that picture !" cried my aunt. A heavy groan, and 
a sound like the chattering of teeth, issued &om the portrait. The 
servants shrunk back; the maid uttered a faint shriek, and clung 
to the footman for support. 

" Instantly !" added my aunt, with a stamp of the foot. 

l^e pictmre vms pulled down, and from a recess behind it, in 
which had formerly stood a clock, they hauled forth a round- 
shouldered, black-bearded varlet, with a xnife as long as my arm, 
but trembling all over like an aspen-leaf. 

" Well, am who was he ? No ghost, I suppose," said the in- 
quisitive ^ntleman. 

" A Kniffht of the Post," replied the narrator, " who had been 
smitten with the worth of the wealthy widow ; or rather a maraud- 
ing Tarquin, who had stolen into her chamber to violate her purse, 
and rifle her strouj^^ box, when all the house should be asleep. In 
plam terms," continued he, *' the vagabond was a loose idle fellow 
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of tlie nei^bonrhood, who liad once been a serrant in the houses 
and had oeen employed to assist in arranging it for the reception 
of its mistress. He confessed that he had contrived this hiding- 
place for his nefarious purposes, and had boirowed an eye from 
the portrait by way of a reconnoitering hole." 

"And what did they do with him?— did they hang him?" 
resomed the questioner. 

"Hang him! — ^how could they?" exclaimed a beetle-browed 
barrister, with a hawk's nose. " The offence was not capital. No 
robbery, no assault had been committed. No forcible entry or ' 
breaking into the premises — " 

" My aunt," said the narrator, "was a woman of spirit, and apt 
to take the law in her own hands. She had her own notions ol 
cleanliness also. She ordered the fellow to be drawn through the 
horse-pond, to cleanse away all offences, and then to be well rubbed 
down with an oaken towel." 

" And what became of him afterwards ?" said the inquisitiye 
gentleman. 

" I do not exactly know. I believe he was sent on a voyage of 
improvement to Botany Bay." 

** And your aunt," said the inquisitive gentleman; "I'll warrant 
slie took care to make her maid sleep in the room with her after that." 

" No, sir, she did better ; she gave her hand shortly after to the 
roistering squire; for she used to observe, that it was a dismal 
thing for a woman to sleep alone in the country." 

"She was r^ht," observed the inguisitive gentleman, nodding^ 
sa^iciously ; " but I am sorry they did not hang that fellow." 

It was agreed on all hands that the last nanrator had brought 
his tale to the most satisfactory conclusion, though a country^ 
dereyman present regretted that the uncle and aunt, who figured 
in the different stories, had not been married together; they cer- 
tamly would have been well matched. 

" But I don't see, after all," said the inquisitive gentleman, 
" that there was any ghost in this last story.*' 

" Oh ! If it's ghosts you want, honey," cried the Irish Captain 
of Dragoons, — "if it's ghosts you want, you shall have a whole 
regiment of them. And since these g:entiemen have given the 
adventures of their uncles and aunts, faith, and I'll even give you. 
a chapter out of my own family history." 



THE BOLD DRAGOON; OR, THE ADVENTURE OP 
MY GRANDFATHER. 

My grandfather was a bold dragoon, for it's a profession, d'ye see^ 
that has run in the family. All my forefathers have been dra- 
goons, and died on the field of « honour, except myself, and I hope 
my posterity may be able to say the same ; however, I don't mean 

c 
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to be vam-gkrioos. Wdl, my mnd^Either, as I said, was a bold 
dragoon, and had served in the iJow Coimtnes. In fact, he was 
one of that very army, which, according to nay uncle Toby, swore 
so terribly in iianders. He conld swear a sood stick himself ; and 
moreover was the very man that introduced the doctrine Corpoval 
Trim mentions of radical heat and radical moistnre ; or, in other 
words, the mode of keeping out the damps of ditch-water by burnt 
brandy. Be that as it may, it*s nothing to the purport of my storr. 
I only tell it to show yoa that my grandfather was a man not cfunly 
* to be hnmbn^ed. He had se^i service, or, according to his own 
phrase, he hjff seen the devil — ^and that's saying every thii^. 

Well, gentlemen, my •grandfather was on his way to England, 
for which he intended to embark from Ostend — ^bad lack to the 
place ! for one where I was kept by storms and headwinds for three 
long days, and the devil of a jolly companion or pretty face to 
comfort me. Well, as I was saying, my grandfather was on his 
way to England, or rather to Ostend— no matter which, it's all the 
same. So one evening, towards nightfall, he rode jollily into Ernges. 
— Vwy like you all know Bruges, gentlemen ; a queer old-fashioned 
Flemish town, once, they say, a great place for trade and money- 
mining in old times, when the Mynheers were in their glory ; but 
ahnost as luge and as «npty as an Irishman's pocket at the pre- 
sent dayw-^Well, gentlemen, it was at the time of the annual fair. 
All Bruges was orov^ed; and the canals swarmed with Dutch 
boats, and the streets swiffmed with Butch merchants ; and there 
was Inffdly anygettm^ tl<mg for goods, wares, and merchandises, and 
peasants m big Dree<mes, and womoi in half a score of petticoats. 

My grandfather rode jolhly along, in his easy slashing way, for 
he was a saucy, sunshiny fellow — staring about him at tne motley 
^srowd, and ^e old houses with gable euaa to the street, and storks' 
nests in the chimneys ; winking at the yafrows who i^owed their 
faces at the windows, and joking the women right and left in the 
street ; all of whom laughed, and took it in amazing good part ; 
for though he did not know a word of the language, yet he had 
^ways a knack of making himself understood among the women. 

Well, gentlemen, it being the time of the annual fair, all the 
town was crowded, every inn and tavern ful^ and my grandfather 
•apidied in vain from one to the other for admittance. At length he 
rode up to an old ricketty inn that looked ready to fall to pieces, 
and which all the rats would have run away from, if they could 
have found room in any other house to put their heads. It was just 
such a queer building as you see in Dutch pictures, with a tall roof 
that rea6hedup into the clouds, and as many garrets, one over the 
other, as the seven heavens of Mahomet. "Nothing had saved it 
from tumbling down but a stork's nest on the chimney, which 
always brings good luck to a house in the Low Countries ; and at 
the very time of my grandfather^s arrival, there were two of these 
long-l^ged birds of grace standing like ghosts on the chimney- 
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top. Eaiiii, but the/ye kept tli6 kouse <m its kgs to this veiy day, 
for yon may see it any time you pass through iffiroges, as it stands 
liiere yet, only it is turned into a brewery of strong i'lemish beer, — 
at'ieasf it was so when I came that way alter the battle of Waterloo. 
My graadfather eyed the house curioasly as he approached. 
It might not haye altogether strudc his fancy, had he not seen ia 
large letters oyer the door, ''Hxeb yEAKOopr mik goedek 
lOLiJsnL.*' My grandfather had learnt enoi^h of the lanRuace to 
know tkat the sign promised good liquor. " This is the house 
for me,^* said he, stopping short bef(M*e the door. 

The sudden appearance of a dashing dragoon was an eyent in 
an old inn, frequented only by the peaceful sons of traffic. A rich 
burgher of Antwerp, a stately ample man in a broad FlemifiJi hat, 
and who was the great man and great patron of the establishment, 
sat smoking a clean long pipe on one side of the door ; a fat little 
distiller of Q«ieya, from Scnicdam, sat smoking on ihe other; and 
the bottle-nosed host stood in the door, and the comely hostess, in 
criinped cap, beside him : and the hostess's daughter, a plump Tian- 
ders lass, with long gold pendants in her ears, was at a side wmdow. 
•* Humph I " said the rich burgher df Antwerp, with a sulky 
glance at the stranger. 

** De duwel I" said the fat little distiller of Schiedam. 
The landlord saw, with the quick glance of a publican, that the 
new guest was not at all to the taste of the old ones; and, to tell 
the truth, he did not like my £;randfath^'8 sauey eye. He shook 
his head. '' Not a garret in toe house but was fuU." 
** Not a garret I" echoed the landlady. 
" Not a garret !" echoed the daughter. 
The burgner of Antwerp, and the little distiller of Schiedam, 
continued to smoke their pipes sullenly, eyeing the enemy askanoe 
from under their broad hats, but said nothing. 

My grandfather was not a man to be browbeaten. He threw 
the reins on his horse's neck, cocked his head on one side, stuck 
one arm akimbo, — *' Eaith and troth ! " said he, " but Til deep in 
this house this yeiy night."— As he said this he gaye a slap on his 
thigh, by way of emphasis-^the slap went to the landlady's heart, 
fie followed up tne yow by jumping off his horse, and making 
his way past the staring Mynneers into the public room. — May be 
you'ye been in the bar-room of an old Flemish inn — ^faith, but a 
handsome chamber it was as you'd wish to see ; with a brick floor, 
and a great fireplace, with the whole Bible history in glazed tiles ; 
and then the mantel-piece, pitching itself head foremost out of the 
wall, with a whole regiment of cracked teapots and earthen jugs 
paraded on it ; not to mention half a dozen great Delft platters, 
bang about the room by way of pictures ; and the little bei in one 
comer, and the bouncing barmaid inside of it, with a red calico 
cap and yellow ear-drops. 
My grandfather snapped his fingers over his head, as he cast au 
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eje round the room — '' Faith, this is the yeiy house I've been 
looking after/' said he. 

There was some further show of resistance on the part of the 
garrison : but my grandfather was an old soldier, and an Irishman 
to boot, and not easihr repulsed, especially after he had got into 
the fortress. So he bhimeyed the landlord, kissed the landlord's 
wife, tickled the landlord's daughter, chucked the bar-maid under 
the chin ; and it was agreed on all hands that it would be a thou- 
sand nities, and a burmng shame into the bargain, to turn sucb a 
bold oragoon into the streets. So they laid their heads together, 
that is to say, my grandfather and the landlady, and it was at length 
agreed to accommodate him with an old chamber that had been 
for some time shut up. 

" Some say it's haunted," whispered the landlord's daughter ; 
" but you are a bold dragoon, and I dare say don't fear ghosts." 

" The devil a bit !" said my grandfather, pinching her plump 
cheek. " But if I should be troubled by ghosts, I've been to the 
Red Sea in my lime, and have a pleasant way of laying them, my 
darling." 

And then he whispered something to the girl which made her 
laugh, and give him a good-humoured box on the ear. In short, 
there was nobody knew better how to make his way among the 
petticoats than my grandfather. 

In a little while, as was his usual way, he took complete pos- 
session of the house, swa^|gering all over it ; into the stable to look 
after his horse, into thekitehen to look after his supper. He had 
something to say or do with every one ; smoked with the Dutch- 
men, drank with the Germans, slapped the landlord on the shoulder, 
romped with his daughter and the bar-maid : — ^never, since the 
days of Alley Croaker, had such a rattling bhide been seen. The 
landlord stared at him with astonishment ; the landlord's daughter 
hung her head and giggled whenever he came near ; and as he 
swa^ered along the corridor, with his sword trailing by his side, 
the maids looked after him, and whispered to one another, '* What 
a proper man !" 

At supper, my grandfather took command of the table-d'h6te 
as though he had been at home ; helped every body, not for- 
getting himself ; talked with every one, whetiier he understood their 
kmguage or not ; and made his way into the intimacy of the rich 
burgher of Antwerp, who had never been known to be sociable 
with any one during his life. In fact, he revolutionized the whole 
establisnment, and gave it such a rouse that the very house reeled 
with it. He outsat every one at table excepting the little fat dis- 
tiller of Schiedam, who sat soaking a long time before he broke 
forth ; but when he did, he was a very devil incarnate. He took a 
violent affection for my grandfather; so they sat drinking and 
smoking; and telling stones, and singmg Butch and Irish songs, 
without understanung a word eadi other said, until the little 
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HoQander was faiilj swamped with his own gin and water, and 
carried off to bed, whooping and hickuping, and trolling the bnrden 
of a Low Dutch love-song. 

Well, gentlemen, my grandfather was shown to his quarters 
m) a lai^ staircase, composed of loads of hewn timber; and 
throogh long rigmarole passages, hnng with blackened paintings 
of iSsh, and mat, and game, ana conntiy frolics, and huge kitchens, 
aad portly buijgomasters, such as you see about old-fashioned 
flemish inns, tiU at length he arrived at his room. 

An old-times chamber it was, sure enough, and crowded with 
all kinds of trumpeij. It looked like an in£mary for decayed and 
superannuated furmture, where everything diseased or oisabled 
was sent to nurse or to be forgotten. Or rather it might be taken 
for a general congress of old legitimate movables, where every 
kind and country had a representative. No two chairs were alike. 
Such high backs and low backs, and leather bottoms and worsted 
bottoms, and straw bottoms, and no bottoms ; and cracked marble 
tables with curiously carved legs, holdii^ balls in their claws, as 
though they were goinc to play at nine-pms. 

My, grandfather made a bow to the motley assemblage as he 
entered, and, having undressed himself, placed his liglit in the 
fireplace, asking pardon of the tongs, which seemed to be making 
love to the shovd in the chimney-comer, and whispering soft 
n(»isense in its ear. 

The rest of the guests were by this time sound asleep, for your 
Mynheers are huge sleepers. The housemaids, one by one, crept 
up yawning to their attics ; and not a female head in the inn was 
laid on a pulow that night without dreaming of the bold dragoon. 
My gnmdfather, for nis part, got into bed, and drew over him 
one of those great bags of down, under which they smother a 
man in the Low Countries ; and there he lay, melting between 
two feather beds, like an anchovy sandwich between two slices of 
toast and butter. He was a warm-complexioned man, and this 
smothering placed the very deuce with nim. So, sure enough, 
in a little time it seemed as if a legion of imps were twitchmg 
at him, and all the blood in his veins was in a fever heat. 

He lay still, however, until all the house was quiet, excepting 
the snonng of the Myi^eers from the different chambers ; who 
answered one another in all kinds of tones and cadences, like so 
many bull-frc^ in a swamp. The quieter the house became, the 
more unquiet became my grandfather. He waxed wanner and 
wanner, until at length the bed became too hot to hold him. 

" May be the maid had warmed it too much P '* said the curious 
gentleman, inquiringly. 

" I rather iiink Qie contrary," replied the Lishman. . " But, be 
that as it may, it grew too hot for my grandfather." 

" Faith, there's no standing this any longer," says he. So he 
jumped out of bed and went strolling about the house. 
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; '^ What; for ?" said the inquisitiye ge&tlonan. 
' " Why to cool himself, to be sure — or perhaps to find a : 
comfortable bed— or perhaps — ^But no matter what he went foi— r 
he never mentioned— and there's no nse in taking np cmr tzma in 
comectming." 

Well, my grandfiather had been iix some time absent from his 
room, and was returning, perfectly cod, when just as he reached 
the door he heard a strange noise within. He paused and Iktened. 
It seemed as if some one were trying io hum a tune in defiance of 
the asthma. He recollected the repcni; of the room bdng haunted ; 
but he was no believer in ghosts, so he pudied the door gently 
open and peened in. 

Egad, gentlemen, there was a gpabol canying cm within enou^ 
to have astonished St. Anthony himself. By the light of the £e 
he saw a pale weazen-faced fdlow, in a long &mnel gown and a 
tall white night-cap with a tassel to it, who sat by tiie fire with a 
bellows under his arm by way of baspipe, from which he forced tiie 
asthmatical music Ihat Had bothered my grandfather. As he played, 
too, he kept twitching about with a thousand queer contcnrtions, 
nodding his head, and bobbing about his tassellednkht-cq). 

My grandfather thought this very odd and mighty presun^ 
tuous, and was about to demand what bieiness he had to play ms 
wind instrument in another gentleman's quarters, when a new 
cause of astonishment met his eye. From the opposite side of the 
room a long-backed, bandy-legged chair, covered with leather, and 
studded all over in a coxc(mibical fashion with little brass nails, 
got suddenly into motion, thrust out first a claw-foot, then a 
crooked arm, and at length, making a leg, slided ^cefuUy up to 
an easy chair of tarmshed brocade, with a hole in its bottom, and 
led it gallantly out in a ghostly minuet about the floor. 

The musician now plaved fiercer and fiercer, and bobbed his head 
and his night-cap about like mad. By d^rees the dancing mania 
seemed to seize upon all the other pieces of fuimture. The 
antique, long-bodied chairs paired off in couples and led down a 
country dance ; a three-legged stool danced a hornpipe, though 
horribly puzzled by its supernumerary limb ; while the amorous 
tongs seized the snovel reund the , waist, and whirled it about 
the room in a G^erman waltz. In short, aU the movables got in 
motion : pireuetting hands across, right and left, like so many 
devils ; all e3:cej)t a great clothes-press, which kept courtesying 
and courtesyii^ in a comer, like a dowager, in exquisite time to 
the music ; being rather too corpulent to dance, or perhiq>s at a 
loss for a partner. 

My grandfather concluded the latter to be ti^ reason ; so being, 
like a true Irishman, devoted to the sex, and at all times ready for 
a frolic, he bounced into the room, called to the musician to sfaike 
np Paddy O'Bafferty, capered up to the clothes-press, and seized 
upon the two hanales to lead her out :— when — ^whirr ! th^ 
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wh<de lereJ was at an end. The chairs, tables, toi^, and shovel, 
slnnk in an instant as (jnietly into their places as u nothing had 
happened, and the musician vanished up the chimney, leaving the 
bellows bdiind him in his hurry. My grandfather found himself 
seated in the middle oi the floor with the clothes-press sprawling 
before him, and the two handles jerked off, imd in his hands. 

^ Then, after all, this was a mere dream V* said the inquisitiTe 
gentleman. 

'* The divil a bit of a dream ! '^ rcmlied the Irishman. '' There 
never was a truer fact in this worla. Paith, I should have liked 
to see any man tell my grandfather it was a dream." 

Well, gentlemen, as tne clothes-press was a mighty heavy body, 
and my grandfather likewise, particfdarl^ in rear, you may easily 
suppose xhat two such heavy bodies coming to the ground would 
make a bit of a noise. Paith, the old mansion shook as though it 
bad mistaken it for an earthquake. The whole garrison was 
alarmed. The landlord, who slept- below, hurried up with a candle 
to inanire the cause, but with all his haste his daughter had 
arrived at the scene of uproar before him. The ki^ord was 
followed by the landlady, who was followed by the bouncinff bar* 
maid, who was followed by the simpering chamber<maids, all hold- 
ing together, as well as they could, such garments as they had 
first lud hands on ; but all in a terrible hurry to see what the 
deuce was to pay in the chamber of the bold drs^oon. 

My grandfather related the marvellous sc^ie fie bad witnessed, 
^and the broken handles of the prostrate cbthes^ess bore testis 
mony to the fact. There was no contesting sucn evidence ; par- 
ticularly with a lad of my grandfather's complexion, who seemed 
able to make good eveir word either with sword or slullelah. So 
the landlord scratched his head and looked silly, as he was apt to 
do when puzzled. The landlady scratchedr**no, she did not scratch 
her head, but she knit her brow, and did not^eem half pleased 
with the explanation. But the landlady's daughter corroborated 
it. by recollecting tlmt the last prison who had dw^ in that 
chamber was a famous juggler who had died of St. Vitus's dance, 
and had no doubt infectea all the furniture. 

This set all things to ri^ts, })articukrly when the chamber^ 
maids declared that they had all witnessed strange carryings on in 
that room; and as they declared this ''upon tl^ir honours/' 
there could not remain a doubt upon the subject. 

" And did your grandfather go to bed again in that room ? ** 
said the inquisitive gentleman. * 

" That's more than I can telL Where he Mssed the rest oi 
the jught was a secret he never disclosed, m fact, though he 
had seen much s^vioe^ he was but indifferently acquainted with 
geography, and apt to make blunders in his travds about inns at 
night, which it would have puzzled him sadly to account foe in 
the morning." 
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" Was he ever apt to walk in bis sleep ? " said the knowing 
old gentleman. 

" Never that I heard of." 

There was a little pause after this rigmarole Irish romance, 
when the old gentleman with the hauntednead observed, that the 
stories hitherto related had rather a bnrlesqne tendency. "I re- 
collect an adventure, however," added he, " which 1 heard of 
during a residence at Pans, for the truth of which I can undertake 
to vouch, and which is of a very grave and smgular nature." 



THE ADVENTUKE OE THE GEBMAN STUDENT. 

On a stormy night, in the tempestuous times of the Erench revo- 
lution, a youn^ German was returning to his lodgings, at a late 
hour, across the old part of Paris. The lightning gleamed, and 
the loud claps of thunder rattled through ^e K)fty narrow streets— 
but I should first tell you something about this young German. 

Gottfried Wolfgang was a young man of ^ood family. He 
had studied for some time at Gottingen, but being of a visionary 
and enthusiastic character, he had wandered into those wild and 
speculative doctrines which have so often bewildered German 
siudents. His secluded life, his intense application^ and the sin- 
gular nature of his studies, had an effect on both mind and body. 
His health was impaired; his imagination diseased. He had 
been indulging in fanciful speculations on spiritual essences, until, 
like Swedenl^rg, he had an ideal world of his own around him. 
He took up a notion, I do not know from what cause, that there 
was an evil influence hanging over him; an evil genius or spirit 
seeking to ensnare him and ensure his perdition. Such an idea 
worki^ on his melancholy temperament, produced the most 
gloomy effects. He became haggard and desponding. His friends 
discovered the mental malady, preying upon him, and determined 
that the best cure was a change of scene ; he was sent, therefore, 
to finish his studies amidst the splendours and gaieties of Paris. 

Wolfeang arrived at Paris at the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion. The popular delirium at first caught his enthusiastic mind, 
and he was captivated by the political and philosophical theories 
of the day : but the scenes of blood which followed shocked his 
sensitive nature ; disgusted him with society and the world, and 
made him more than ever a recluse. He shut himself up in a 
solitary apartment in the Fay» Laiiny the quarter of students. 
There, in a gloomy street not far from the monastic walls of the 
Sorbonne, he pursued his favourite speculations. Sometimes he 
spent hours together in the great libraries of Paris, those cata- 
combs of departed authors, rummaging among their hoards of 
dusty and obsolete works in quest of food for his unhealthy 
appetite. He was, in a manner, a literary ghoul, feeding in the 
cnamel-house of decayed literature. 
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Wolfgang, though solitary and recluse, was of an ardent tem- 
perament, but for a time it operated merely upon his imagination. 
jEe was too shy and ignorant of the world to make any advances 
to the fair, but he was a passionate admirer of female beauty, and 
in his lonely chamber would often lose himself in revenes on 
forms and faces which he had seen, and his fancy would deck out 
images of loveUness far sur|)a$sing the reality. 

While his mind was in this excited and sublimated state, a 
dream produced an extraordinary effect upon him. It was of a 
female face of transcendent beauty. So strong was the impres- 
sion made, that he dreamt of it again and again. . It haunted his 
thoughts by day, his slumbers by night; in fine, he became pas- 
sionately enamoured of this shadow of a dream. This lasted so 
long that it became one of those fixed ideas which haunt the 
minds of melancholjr men, and are at times mistaken for madness. 

Sucli was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such his situation at the 
time I mentioned. He was returning home late one stormy night, 
through some of the old and gloomy streets of the MaraiSy the 
ancient part of Paris. The loud claps of thunder rattled among 
the liigh Rouses of the narrow streets. He came to the Place de 
Grbve, the square where public executions are performed. The 
lightning quivered about the pinnacles of the ancient Hotel de 
Ville, and shed flickering gleams over the open space in front. 
As Wolfgang was crossmg the square, he shrank back with horror 
at fiudiug huDself close hv the guillotine. It was the height of 
the reign of terror, when tnis dreadful instrument of death stood 
ever ready, and its scaffold was continuously running with ^the 
blood of the virtuous and the brave. It had that very day been 
actively employed in the work of carnage, and there it stood in ^nm 
arr^, amidst a silent and sleeping city, waiting for fresh victims. 

Wolf^g^s heart sickenea within him, and he was turning 
shuddering from the horrible engine, when he beheld a shadowy 
form, cowering as it were at the foot of the steps which led up to 
the scaffold. A succession of vivid flashes of lightning revealed 
it more distinctly. It was a female figure, dressed in hlack. She 
was seated on one of the lower steps of the scaffold, leaning for- 
ward, her face hid in her lap ; and her long dishevelled tresses 
hanging to the ground, streaming with the rain which fell in 
torrents. Wolfgang paused. There was something awfid in this 
solitary monument of woe. The female had the appearance of 
being above the common order. He knew the times to be full 
of vicissitude, and that many a fair head, which had once been 
pillowed on dowA, now wandered houseless. Perhaps this was 
some Door mourner whom the dreadful axe had rendered desolate, 
and wno sat here heart-broken on the strand of existence, from 
which all that was dear to her had been launched -into eternity. 

He approached, and addressed her in the accents of syrapat^iy. 
She raised her head and gazed wildly at him. What was ma 
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Mtonishment at bidding, br ike bright glare of the li^tauifif, ' 
the very face which had Imunted him in his dreams. It was pcfe 
and disconsolate, but ravishing^T beautifttl. 

Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions, Wol%ang 
again accosted her. He spoke something of her being exposed 
at such an hour of the nie;ht, and to the fuiy of such a storm, and 
offered to conduct her to her friends. She pointed to the guillotine 
with a gesture of dreadful signification. 

" I have no Mend on earth !" said she. 

" But you have a home," said Wolfgang. 

" Yes — ^in the grave ! " 

The heart of the student melted at the worcb. 

" If a stranger dare make an offer," said he, " without danger 
of being misunderstood, I would offer my humble dwelling as a 
shelt^; myself as a devoted friend. I am friendless myself in 
Paris, and a stranger in the land ; but if my life could be of 
service, it is at your disposal, and should be sacrificed before haana 
or indignity should come to you." 

There was an honest earnestness in the youi^ man's manner 
that had its effect. His foreign accent, too, was m his favour ; it 
diowed him not to be a hackneyed inhabitant of Paris. Indeed, 
there is an eloquence in true enthusiasm that is not to be doubted. 
The homeless stranger confided herself implicitly to the protection 
of the student. 

He supported her faltering steps across the Pont Neuf, and by 
the place where the statue of Henry the Fourth had been over- 
thrown by the populace. The storm had abated, and the thunder • 
rumbled at a distance. All Paris was quiet ; that great volcano of 
human passion slumbered for a while, to gather fresh stren^h for 
ihe next day's eruption. The student conoucted his charge through 
the ancient streets of the Pays Laiin, and by the dusky walls of 
the Sorbonne, to the great dingy hotel which he inhabited. The 
old portress who admitted them stared with surprise at the unusual 
sight of the melancholy Wolfgang with a female companion. 

On entering his jyartment, the student, for the first time, 
blushed at the scantiness and indifference of his dweUing. He , 
had but one chamber — ^an old-fashioned saloon — heavily carved, 
and fantastically furnished with the remains of former mag- 
nificence, for it was one of those hotels in the quarter of the 
Luxembourg palace which had once belonged to nolnlity. It 
was lumbered with books and j^apers, and all the usual apparatus 
of a student, and his bed stood in a recess at one end. 

When lights were brought, and Wolfffang had a better oppor- 
tunity of contemplating the stranger, he was more than ever 
intoxicated by her beautv. Her face was pale, but of a dazzling . 
fairness, set off by a profusion of raven hair that hung clustering 
about it. Her eyes were large and brilliant, with a singular 
expression approaching almost to wildness. As far as her black 
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dress p^mitled her shape to be seen, it was of perfect symmetry. 
Her vhole a|^|piraiioe was hkhly sirikmg, though she was 
dressed in the smiplest style. The only thing approaching to aa 
ornament which she wore, was a broad black bana lonnd her neck, 
diABDed by diamonds. 

lUie perplexity now commenced with the student how to dbpose 
of the helpless bein^ thus thrown upon his protection. He thought 
of abandoning his chamber to l^r, and seeidng shelter for himself 
elsewhere. Still he was so fascinated by her eharms, there seemed 
to be sacb a spell imon his thou^ts and senses, that he could not 
tear himself trom her presence. Her manner, to6, was singular 
and imacoountable. She spoke no more of the guiUotine. Her 
giief had abated. The attentions of the student md. fbrst won her 
eonfid^ice, and then, apparently, her heart. She was evidently an ^ 
enthusiast like himself, and enthusiasts soon^understand eadi other. 
In the infatuation of the moment, Wolfgang ayowed his passion 
for her. He told her the story of his mysterious dream, and 
how she had possessed his hesurt before he had even seen her. 
She was strangely affected by his recital, and acknowledged to 
have felt an impulse towards him equally unaccountable. It was 
the time for wild theory and wild actions. Old prejudices and 
superstitions were done away ; every thing was under ine sway 
of the " Goddess of Eeason.'' Aniong omer rubbi^ of the old 
times, the forms and ceremonies of marriage began to be ocm- 
sidered superfluous bonds for honourable minds. Social compacts 
-were the vogue. Wol%an^ was too much of a theorist not to be 
tainted by the liberal doctrmes of the day. 

** Why should we separate ?" said he : * our hearts are united ; 
in the eye of reason and honour we are as one. What need 
is there of sordid forms to bind high souls together P *' - 

The stranger listened with emotion : she had evidently received 
illumination at the same school. 

" You have no home nor family," continued he ; " let me be 
everything to you, or rather let us be everything to one another. 
If form is .necessary, form shall be observed— there is my hand. 
I pledge myself to you for ever." 

"For ever ? " said the stranger, solemnly. 
** IFor ever ! " repeated Wolfgang. 

The stranger clasped the hand extended to her: "Then I am 
yours," murmufed she, and sank upon his bosom. 

The next morning the student left his bride sleeping, and sal- 
lied forth at an earlj hour to seek more spacious apartments, suit- 
able to the change m his situation. When he returned, he found 
the stranger lying with her head hangii^ over the bed, and one 
arm thrown over it. He spoke to her, but received no reply. He 
advan(^ to awaken her from her uneasy postmre. On taking \tfr , 
hand, it was cold— there was no pulsation— her face was paHid 
and ghastly.— In a word— she was a corpse. 
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Horrified and frantic, he alarmed the house. A scene of con- 
fusion ensued. The police was summoned. As the officer of 
police entered the room, he started back on beholding the corpse. 

" Great heaven !" cried he, " how did this woman come here ?" 

" Do you know any thing about her ?" said Wolfgang, eagerly. 

" Do I P" exclaimed the police officer : " she was guillotined 
yesterday." 

He stepped forward ; undid the black collar round the neck of 
the corpse, and the head rolled on the floor ! 

The student burst into a frenzy. " The fiend ! the .fiend has 
gained possession of me !" shrieked he : " I am lost for eyer." 

Thejr tried to soothe him, but in vain. He was possessed with 
the fnghtful belief that an evil spirit had reanimated the dead 
ibody to ensnare him. He went distracted, and died in a mad-house. 

Here the old gentleman with the haunted head finished his 
narrative. 

" And is this really a fact ?" said the inquisitive gentleman. 

"A fact not to be doubted," replied the other. "1 had it from 
^he best authority. The student told it me himself. I saw him 
in a mad-house at Paris. 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE MYSTERIOUS PICTURE. 

As one stor^ of the kind produces another, and as all the com- 
pany seemed udly engrossed by the subject, and disposed to bring 
theur relatives and ancestors upon the scene, there is no knowing 
-how many more strange adventures we might have heard, had not 
a corpulent old fox-hunter, who had slept soundly through the 
whole, now suddenly awakened, with a loud and long-drawn yawn. 
The sound broke the charm : the ghosts took to flight, as though 
it had been cock-crowing, and there was a universal move for b^. 

'I And now for the haunted chamber," said the Irish Captain, 
taking his candle. 

" Av, who's to be the hero of the night ?" said the gentleman 
with the ruined head. 

" That we shall see in the morning," said the old gentleman 
with the nose ; " whoever looks pale and grizzly will nave seen 
the ^st." 

"Well, gentlemen," said the Baronet, " there's many a true 
thing said m jest — in fact, one of you will sleep in the room to- 
night " 

"What— a haunted room? — a haunted room? — ^I claim the 
^venture — ^and I — and I—and I," said a dozen guests, talking 
■and laughing at the same time. 

" No, no,^' said mine host, " there is a secret about one of my 
rooms on which I feel disposed to try an experiment : so, gentle- 
men, none of you shall know who has the haunted chamber until 
eircumstances reveal it. I will not even know it myself, but will 
leave it to chance and the allotment of the housekeeper. At the 
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same time, if it will be any satisfEUition to yon, I will observe, for 
tlie honour of my paternal mansion, that there's scarcely a chamber 
in it bat is well worthy of bein^ luiimted." 

We now separated for the night, and each went to his allotted 
room. Mine was in one wing of the building, and I conld not bat 
smile at its resemblance in style to those eventfol apartments de- 
scribed in the tales of the supper-table. It was spacious and gloomy^ 
decorated with lampblack portraits ; a bed of ancient dama^ with 
a tester sufficiently lofty to grace a couch of st&te, and a number 
of massive pieces of old-fashioned furniture. I drew a great claw- 
footed arm-chair before the wide fireplace ; stirred up tue fire ; sat 
looking into it, and musing upon the odd stories I had heard, until, 
partly overcome by the fatigue of the day's huntmg, and partly 
oy the wine and wassail of mine host, I fell asleep in my chair. 

The uneasiness of my position made my slumber troubled^ and 
laid me at the mercy of^^all kinds of wild and fearful dreams. Now 
it was that my perfidious dinner and supper rose in rebellion 
against my peace. I was hag-ridden by a iat saddle of mutton ; 
a plum-pudoing weighed like lead upon my conscience ; the merry- 
thouglit of a capon filled me with horrible suggestions ; and a 
deyiled-leg of a turkey stalked in all kinds of diabolicaL shapes 
through my imagination. In short, I had a violent fit of the 
nightmare. Some strange indefinite evil seemed hanging over me 
Tvmch I could not avert ; something terrible and loathsome op- 
pressed me which I could not shake off. I was conscious of being 
asleep, and strove to rouse myself, but every effort redoubled the 
evil; until gasping, struggling, almost strangling, I suddenly 
sprang bolt upright in my chair, and awoke. 

The light on the mantel-piece had burnt low, and the wick was 
divided; there was a great winding-sheet made by the dripping 
wax on the side towards me. The disordered taper emitted a 
broad flaring flame, and threw a strong light on a painting over 
the fireplace which I had not hitherto observed. It consisted 
merely of a head, or rather a face, staring full upon me, with an 
expression that was startling. It was without a frame, and at the 
first glance £ could hardly persuade myself that it was not a real 
face thrusting itself out of the dark oaken panel. I sat in my 
chair gazing at it, and the more I gazed, the more it disquieted 
me. I had never before been affected in the same way dv any 
painting. The emotions it caused were strange and indefinite. 
They were something like what I have heard ascribed to the eyes 
of tJie basilisk, or like that mysterious influence in reptiles termed 
fascmation. I i)assed my hand over my eyes several times, as if 
scekine instinctively to brush away the illusion — in vain. They 
instantly reverted to the picture, and its chilHng, creeping influ- 
ence over my flesh and blood was redoubled. I looked round the 
room on other pictures, either to divert my attention, or to see 
whether the same effect would be produced by them. Some of 
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them wero grim enough to prodnos tke effect, if the mere grin*' 
ness of the paintmg f^odaoed it. — ^No such thing — mj eje passed 
over them all with perfect indiffereaice, but the moment it rererted 
to this visage over the fireplace, it was as if an electric shock 
darted through me. The other pictures were dim and faded, but 
this one protmded from a plain background in the strongest reli^, 
and with wonderful truth of colouring. The expression was that 
of agony— tiie agony of intense bodily pain; but a menace scowled 
upon the brow, and a few sprinklings of blood added to its ghast* 
liness. Yet it was not all these characteristics; it was some 
horror of the mind, wme inscrutable antipathy awakened by this 
lacture, which harrowed up my feeling. 

I tried to persuade myself that this was chimerical; that my 
brain was confused by the fumes of mine host's good cheer, and ia 
som? measure by the odd stories about paintings which had been 
told at supper. I determined to shake off these vapours of the 
mind; rose .from my diair; walked about the room ; snapped my 
finders; rallied myself; laughed aloud. — It was a iorce^ laugh, 
and the echo of it in the old chamb^ jarred upon my ear. — 1 
waJOked to the window, and tried to discern the landscape through 
the ^s. It was pitch darkness, and a howling storm without ; 
and as I heard the wind moan among the trees, I caught a reflec- 
tion of Uiis accursed visage in the pane of glass, as though it vrere 
staring through the window at me. Even the reflection of it was 
thrilling. 

How was this vile nervous fit, for such I now persuaded my- 
self it was, to be conquered P I determined to force myself not 
to look at the painting, but to undress quickly and get into bed.— 
I be^an to unoress, but in spite oi every effort I could not keep 
mys^ &om stealing a glance eveiy now and then at the pickire ; 
and a glance was simcient to distress me. Even when my back 
was timied to it, the idea of this strange face behind me, peeping 
over my shoulder, was insuf>portable. 1 threw off my clothes and 
hurried into bed, but still this visage gazed upon me. I had a full 
view of it in my bed, and for some time could Aot take my ^ea 
from it. I had grown nervous to a dismal de^e. I put out the 
lirfit, and tried to force myself to sleep— ;-aIl in vain. Th e fire 
gleaming up a little threw an uncertain light about the rOom^ 
feaving, now6ver, the region of the picture in deep shadow. What, 
thought I, if this be the chamber M)out which mine host spoke as 
faAving a mastery reigning over it ? I had taken his words merely 
as spoken m jest ; might they have a real import P I looked around., 
^e faindy l^hted apartment had all the qualifications re(]|uisite 
for a hauntea chunber. It began in my infected imagination to 
assume strange appearances — ^tne old portraits turned paler and 
paler, and blacker and blacker; the streaks of light and shadow 
ihrovm among the quaint articles of furniture gave them more 
singular shapes and characters. — ^There was a huge dark clothes- 
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press of antique fbrm, goigeotus in brass and Ittatroos witii was, 
that b^an to grow oppressive to me. 

*^ Am I then/' thought I, *' in^ed the hero of the haunted 
room ? — ^Is there really a spedi hud wpoa me, or is this all some 
contrivance oi mine host to raise a laugh at my expense ? " The 
idea of being hag^dden by my own fimcy all night, and then ban- 
tered on my naggard lodes the next day, was intolerable ; but the 
veiT idea was sufficient to produce the effect, and to render me 
still more nervous. — " Pish,*' s»id I, " it can be no such thii^. 
How copld my worthy host imagine that I, or any man» would be 
so worried by a mere picture P It is my own diB^tsed imagination 
that torments me.'* 

I turned in bed, and shifted from side to side to try to fall 
asleep ; but all in vain ; when one cannot get asleep by lying 
uuiet, it is seldom that tossing about will effect the purpose. The 
are gradually went out, and left the room in darkness. Still I 
had the idea of that inexplicable countenance gazmg and keeping 
watch upon me through the gloom — ^nay, what was worse, the very 
darkness seemed to magnify its terrors. It was like having an 
unseen enemy hanging a1x)ut one in the night. Instead of having 
one picture now to worry me, I had a hundred. I fancied it in 
every direction— ** There it is," thought I, "and there! and 
there ! with its horrible and mysterious expression still gazing 
and f^mn^ on. me ! No— if I must suffer the strange and dismal 
influence, it were better face a single foe than thus be haunted hj 
a thousand images of it.** 

Whoever has been in a state of nervous agitation, must know 
that the longer it continues the more uncontrollable it grows. 
The very air of the chamber seemed at len^ infected by the 
baleful presence of this picture. I fancied it hovering over me. 
I ahnost felt tiie feiurM visage from the wall approaching mv 
face — ^it seemed beathing upon me. " This is not to be borne, 
said I, at len^h, springing out of bed : " I can stand this no 
longer— I shall only tumbfe and toss about here all night ; make 
a verv spectre of, myself, and become the hero pf the haunted 
chamber in good earnest. Whatever be the ill consequences, I'll 
quit this cursed room and seek a night's rest elsewhere — ^they 
can but laugh at me at all events, and they'll be sure to have the 
laugh upon me if I pass a sleepless ni^ht, and show them a hag- 
gard ana wobegone visage in the morning." 

All tins was half-muttered to myself as I hastily slipped on my 
clothes, which having done, I groped my way out of the room, 
and down stairs to the drawing-room. Here, after tumbling over 
two or three pieces of framiture, I made out to reach a sofa, and 
stretching myself upon it, determined to bivouac there for the ■ 
night. The moment I found myself out of the neighbourhood of 
that strange picture, it seemed as if the charm were broken. All 
its influence was at an end. I felt assured that it was confined to 
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its own dreary chamber, for I had, with a sort of instinctlTe cau- 
tion, turned the key when I dosed the door. I soon calmed down, 
therefore, into a state of tranquillity ; from that into drowsiness, 
and, finally, into a deep sleep ; out of which I did not awake until 
the housemaid, with her besom and her matin song, came to put 
the room in order. She stared at findii^ me stretched upon the 
sofa, but I presume circumstances of the kind were not uncommon 
after hunting-dinners in her master's bachelor establishment, for she 
went on with her song and her work, and took no further heed of me. 

I had an unconquerable repugnance to return to my chamber ; 
so I found my way to the butlers quarters, made my toilet in the 
best way circumstances would oermit, and was among the first to 
appear at the breakfast-table. Our breakfast was a substantial fox- 
hunter's repast, and the company generally assembled at it. When 
ample justice had been done to the tea, coffee, cold meats, and 
humming ale, for all these were furnished in abundance, according 
to the tastes of the different guests, the conversation began to 
break out with all the liveliness and freshness of morning mirth. 

"But who is the hero of the haunted chamber— who has seen 
the ghost last night?" said the inquisitive gentleman, rolling his 
lobster eyes about the table. 

The question set every tongue in motion ; a vast deal of ban- 
toriug, criticising of countonances, of mutual accusation and retort, 
took place. Some had drunk deep, and some were unshaven ; so 
that there were suspicious faces enough in the assembly. X alone 
could not enter with ease and vivacity mto the joke — ^I felt tongue- 
tied, embarrassed. A recollection of what I had seen and felt 
the preceding night still haunted my mind. It seemed as if the 
mysterious picture stiU held a thrall upon me. I thoug^lit also 
tliat our host* s eye was turned on me with an air of curiosity. In 
short, I was conscious that I was the hero of the night, and felt 
as if every one might read it in my looks. The joke, however, 
passed over, and no suspicion seemea to attach to me. I was just 
congratulating myself on my escape, when a servant came in say- 
ing, that the gentleman who had slept on the sofa in the drawing- 
room had left his watch under one of the pillows. My repeater 
was in his hand. 

" What !" said the inquisitive gentleman, " did any gentleman 
sleep on the sofa?" 

." Soho ! soho ! a hare— a hare ! " cried the old gentleman with 
the flexible nose. 

I could not avoid acknowledging the watoh, and was rising in 
great confusion, when a boisterous old squire who sat beside me 
exclaimed, slapping me on the shoulder, " 'Sblood, lad, thou art 
the man as has seen the ghost !" 

The attention of the company was immediately turned to me : 
if my face had been pale the moment before, it now glftwed almost 
to burning. I tried to laugh, but could only make a grimace, and 
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foaiid the muscles of my face twitching at sixes and serens, and 
totally ont of all control. 

It takes but little to raise a laugh among a set of fox-hunters ; 
there was a world of merriment and joking on the subject, and as 
1 neyer relished a joke overmuch when it was at my own expense, 
I began to feel a httle nettled. I tried to look cool and calm, 
and to restrain my pique ; but the coolness and calmness of a man 
in a passion are confounded treacherous. 

" Gentlemen,^' said I, with a slight cocking of the chin, and a 
bad attempt at a smile, "this is all very pleasant — ^ha ! ha ! — very 
pleasant— 'Dut Fd have you know, I am as little superstitious as 
any of you — ^ha ! ha ! — and as to anything like timidity — ^you may 
smile, gentlemen, but I trust there's no one here means to insinu- 
ate, that — ^as to a room's being haunted — ^I repeat, gentlemen, 
(growing a little warm at seeing a cursed grin breaking out round 
tne,) as to a room's being haunted, I have as little faith in such 
silly stories as any one. But, since you put the matter home to 
me, I will say that I have met with somethii^ in my room strange 
and inexplicable to me. (A shout of laughter.) Gentlemen, I 
am serious; I know well what I am saying; I am calm, ^ntle- 
men, (striking my fist uoon the table,) by Heaven, I am caun. I 
^m. neither trifling, nor ao I wish to be trifled with. (The laugh- 
ter of the company suppressed, and with ludicrous attempts at 
gravity.) There is a picture in the room in which I was put last 
night, that has had an effect upon me the most singular and in- 
oomprehensible." 

" A picture P " said the old gentleman with the haunted head. 
"A picture ! " cried the narrator with the nose. "A picture ! a 
picture ! " echoed several voices. Here there was an ungovernable 
peal o£ laughter. I could not contain myself. I started up from 
my seat ; looked round on the company with fiery indignation ; 
thrust both of my hands into my pockets, and stroae up to one of 
the windows as though I would have walked through it. I stopped 
short, looked out upon the landscape without distinguishing a fea- 
ture of it, and felt my gor^ rising almost to suffocation. 

Mine host saw it was time to interfere. He had maintained 
an air of ^vity through the whole of the scene; and now stepped 
forth, as if to shelter me from the overwhelming merriment of 
my companions. 

"Gentlemen," said he, "I dislike to spoil sport, but you have 
had your laugh, and the joke of the haunted chamber has been 
enioyed. I must now take the part of my guest. I must not 
only vindicate him from your pleasantries, but I must reconcile 
him to himself, for I suspect he is a little out of humour with his 
own feelings ; and, above all, I must crave his pardon for havhig 
made him the subject of a kind of experiment. Yes, gentlemen, 
there is sdhiething strange and pecuhar in the chamber to which 
oar friend was sEown, last night ; there is a picture in my house. 
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wfaioh poBsessesmamgito and inyBtapoiis mfliifmfflv and-^nfeh^fdri^ 
there is connected a very curious story. It is a pictuDB to iv^lu^ 
I attach a yalue from a variety of ciitHunstaDoes; and though I 
have often been tempted to destn^ it, from the odd and uneom- 
fortable sensatione which it tproduoes in ev«;y oi^ that behold jit, 
yet I have never been al^e to prefvail upon myself to make ^e 
samfioe. It is a pietnre 1 never like to look upon myself, tend 
which is held in awe by all my secvants. I have ti^refcore 
banished it to a room but rarely used,?and should have had it 
covered last night, had not the Did;ure of our eoBversation, and the 
whimsical talk about a haunted .ch{anber,ten^ted me to let it 
remain, by way of expeiiment, to see i^ether a stranger, totally 
unacquainted with its story, would be affected hv iV* 

The words of the Baronet had turned every thought into a. dif- 
ferent channeL All were anadoiM to hear the «tory of the mys- 
terious picture ; and, for myself, so strangely were my feeli«jgs 
interested, that I forgot to feel piqued at the experiment which my 
host had made upon m^ nerves, and joined eageiiy in the gen^^al 
entreaty. As the morning was stormy, and denied all egress, my 
host was glad of any means of entertaining his eoanpany ; so, 
drawing his arm-chair towards the fire, .he began. — 
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» Many years since, when I was a young man, and had iost left 
Oxford, I was sent on the grand tour to finish my eaucaUon. 
I believe my parents had tried in vain to inoculate me with wis- 
dom ; so they sent me to mingle with society, in hopes that I might 
take it the natural way. Such, at least, appears the reason for 
which nine-tenths of our youn^ters axe sent abrodd. Jn< the course 
of my tour I remained some time at Yeniee. The romantic dm- 
raeter of that place delig:hted me; I was veij much amused by the 
air of adventure and intrigue prevaknt in this region of masks aad 

fottdolas ; and I was exceedingly smitten bv a pair of languishing 
lack eyes, that played upon my heart from under an Italian 
mantle; so I persuaded myself that I was lingering at Venice to 
study men ana manners ; at least I persuaded my friends so, afid 
that answered all my purposes. 

I was a little prone to be struck by peculiarities in cliaracter 
and conduct, and my imagination was so full of romantic associa- 
tions with Ital^, that I was always on the look out for adventiuee. 
£very thing chimed in with such a humour in this old mermaid of 
a citv. My suit of apartments were in a proud, melandholy palace 
on the grand canal, formerly the residence of a magnifico, aad 
sumptuous with the traces of decayed grandeur. Mjr gondolier 
was one of the shrewdest of his ch^s, active, merry, inteUigmt, 
and, like his brethren, secret as the grave; that is to «ay,^»eo9et 
to all the world eoBcept his master. I had not had him a week 
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before ht^ ptui joe behind fdl the oirtains in Yemoe. I liked tiie 
^te]iee;and?iDT84ei7 of the place, nad when I sometiraea saw &om 
my [window a black gondola. Riding mjsteriously idoi^ in the dvitk 
of the eyenin^, with nothing visible bat its^ Mttle glimmenqg 
hsit&m,! would ^«mp into my own leuddetia, and ^ve a sigmd 
loppunwit— -"But I am runiong away fsom my. subject* witii tiie 
Teoolleetion of youthi^ follies/' said the Baronet, checking It- 
self. "iLet US come to the point/* 

. Amm^ mj familiar reeerts was a casatno under the areades on 
one side of the gnmd eqnafe of St Mark. Here I used frequently 
to JouQge.and &ke.my ioc^m these wairm summer nights, when in 
Jitij ef&cft body lives aWoad until m^aiing. I was seated here 
one CTening, when a group oflisdians: took their seat at a table <m 
the opposite aide of the saloon. 'Their oonversation was gay and 
animated, and carried on (with Italian vivadty and gestieuuition. 
I xemarkedamcoig them one young man, however, ^mio appeared 
to take no share, andfnd no enjoyment in the conversation, though 
he seemed to force himself to attaid to it. He was tall and 
slender, and of extremely prepossessing appearsoioe. Hisieaturee 
were fine, though emadaied. He had a profusietn of black glossy 
hair, that ouxled lightly about his head, and contrasted wltn th!e 
exireioe paleness of his countenance. His brow was haggard; 
deep furronrs. seemed to have been ploughed into his visage l^ 
cai^, not by age, for lie was evidently in* the jmme of youth. His 
eye was Xufl of expression and he, £ut wild and unsteady. He 
seemed to be tormented by some strafe fancy ^ apprehension. 
In spite of every effort to fix his attention on the conversation ef 
his companions, I noticed that every now and then he would turn 
his head slowly round, ^ive a glance over his shoulder, and then 
withdraw it with. a. sudden jerk, as if something painful met his 
eye. This was repeated at intervals of about a minute, and he 
appe^ed hardly to have recovered' from one shock before I saw 
him slowly pareparing to encountwr. another. 

After sitting some time in the cassino, the party paid for the 
r^&^hment they had taken, smd departed. The youn^ man was 
the last to leave the saloon^andl remarked him glancmg behind 
kim in the same.. way, just as he passed out of the door. I could 
not resist the impidse to rise and follow him ; for I was at an age 
when a romantic feeling of curiosity is easily awakened. The party 
irolked slowly down the arcades, talking and laughing as they went. 
.Th^ crossed the Piazetta, but paused in the middle of it to enjoy 
the scene. It was one of those moonlight nights, so brilliant and 
.clear in the pure atmosphere of Italy. The moonbeams streamed 
on the tali tower of St. Mark, and lighted up the magnificent front 
jund swelling domes of the cathedral. The party expressed th^ 
delight in animated t^rfns. I kept my eye \ipon the young man. 
.He alone seemed abafaicted and self-oeoupied. I noticed the same 
juugular and, as it w«re, furtive glance over the shoulder,- whid» 

D 2 
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^lad attracted my attention in the cassino. The party moved on, 
and I followed ; they passed along the walk called the] Bro^lio, 
turned the comer of the Ducal Pa£ce, and getting into a gondola, 
glided swiftly away. 

The countenance and conduct of this young man dw^ upon my 
mind, and interested me exceedingly. I met him a day or two 
afterwards in a gallery of paintings. He was evidently a connois- 
seur, for he always singled out the most masterly j^roductions, and 
the few remarks drawn from him by his companions showed an 
intimate acquaintance with the art. His own taste, however, ran 
on singular extremes. On Salvator Bosa, in his most savage and 
solitary scenes ; on Baphael, Titian, and Correggio, in their softest 
delineations of female oeauty ; on these he would occasionally gaze 
with transient enthusiasm. JBut this seemed only a momentary for- 
getfulness. Still would recur that cautious glance behind, and al- 
ways quickly withdrawn, as though something terrible met his view. 
* I encountered him frequently afterwards at the theatre, at baUs, 
^t concerts ; at the promenades in the gardens of San Geoi^a : 
4kt the grotesque exhibitions in the square of St. Mark ; among the 
throng of merchants on the exchange by the Eialto. He seemed, 
in fact, to seek crowds ; to hunt after bustle and amusement ; yet 
never to take any interest in either the business or the gaiety of 
the scene. Ever an air of painfal thought, of wretched abstrac- 
tion; and ever that strange and recurring movement of glancing 
fearfully over the shoulder. I did not know at first but this might 
be caused by apprehension of arrest ; or, perhaps, from dread of 
assassination. But'if so, why should he go tnus continually abroad ; 
why expose himself at all times and in all places ? 

I became anxious to know this stranger. I was drawn to hun 
by that romantic sympathy which sometimes draws young men 
towards each other, nis melancholy threw a charm about hin, 
no doubt heightened by the touching expression of his countenance, 
and the manly graces of his person ; for manly beauty has its effect 
^ven upon men. I had an Englishman's habitual diflSdence and 
awkwardness to contend with; out from frequently meeting him 
in the cassinos, I gradually edged myself into his acquaintance. 
I had no reserve on his part to contend with, fle seemed, on the 
contrarj^ to court society; and, in fact, to seek anyl^g rather 
than be alone. 

T^Tien he found that I really took an interest in him, he threw 
himself entirely on my friendsmp. He clung to me like a drowning 
man. He would walk with me for hours up and down the place 
of St. Mark— or would sit, until the night was far advanced, in 
my apartments. He took rooms under the same roof with me ; 
and his constant request was that I would permit him, when it did, 
not incommode me, to sit by me in my saloon. It was not that he 
seemed to take a particular delight in my conversation, but rather 
that he craved the vicinity of a human being ; and, above all, of 
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a being that s^pathised with him. "I have often heard," said 
he, " of the sinoerity of Englishmen — ^thank God I have one at 
length for a friend 1 " , 

xet he never seemed disposed to avail himself of my sympathy 
other than by mere companionship. He never sought to unbosom 
himself to me : there appeared to be a settled corroding angoish 
in his bosom that neither could be soothed " by silence nor by 
speaking," 

A devouring melancholy preved upon his heart, and seemed 
to be drying up the venr blooa in his veins. It was not a soft 
melancholy, the disease of the affections, but a parching, withering 
agony. I could see at times that his mouth was dry and feverish ; 
he panted rather than breathed; his eyes were bloodshot; his 
cheeks pale and livid ; with now and then faint streaks of red 
athwart them, baleful gleams of the fire that was consuming his 
heart. As my arm was within his, I felt him press it at times 
with a convulsive motion to his side; his hands would clinch 
themselves involuntarily, and a kind of shudder would run through 
his frame. 

I reasoned with him about his melancholy, soudit to draw 
horn, bim the cause ; he shrunk from all confidmg ; "Do not seek 
to know it," said he, "you could not relieve it if you knew it; 
you would not even seek to relieve it. On the contrary, I should 
lose your sympathy, and that," said he, pressing my hand convul- 
sively, " that I feel has become too dear to me to risk." 

I endeavoured to awaken hope within him. He was younff; 
life had a thousand pleasures in store for him ; there was a healthy 
reaction in the youthful heart; it medicines all its own wounds — 
" Come, come," said I, " there is no grief so ^eat that youth 
cannot outgrow it." — " No ! no I " said tie, cluiching his teeth, and 
striking repeatedly, with the energy of despair, on his bosom — 
"it is here! here! deep rooted; araining my heart's blood. It 
crows and grows, while my heart withers and withers. I have a 
dreadful monitor that gives me no repose— that follows me step 
by step—and will foUow me step by step, until it pushes me into 
my grave ! " 

As he said this, he involuntarily gave me one of those fearful 
Ranees over his shoulder, and shrunk back with more than usual 
horror. I could not resist the temptation to allude to this move- 
ment, which I supposed to be some mere malady of the nerves. 
The moment I mentioned it, his face became crimsoned and con- 
vulsed ; he grasped me by both hands — 

" Eor God's sake," exclaimed he, with a piercing voice, " never 
allude to that again. — Let us avoid this subject, my friend ; you 
cannot relieve me, indeed you cannot relieve me, out you may 
add to the torments I suffer. — ^At some future day you shall 
know all." 

I never resumed the subject ; for however much my curiosity 
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might be roused, I felt too true a eompasskmfor Lis suffering it 
increase them by ray intrusion. I' sought yarious w«ys to divert 
bis mind, and to arouse him from the constant meditatiom in 
* which he was plunged. He saw my^effbrts, and seeoncbd tfaeei 
as far as in his power, for there was nothing mood^ or waywvsd 
in his nature. On the contrary, there was something irank, {^tak- 
enms, unassuming in his whole deportment; AH the sentim^tts 
h% uttered were noble and lofty. He claimed no indulgence^ 
asked no toleration, but seemed content to cany his lottl of mis^ 
in silence; and only sought to carry it by my side. There wt«; a 
nmte beseeching manner about him, as^ if h» craved companon^ 
shi{> as a charitable boon ; and a tacit thankfulness in hb lodes, 
aft if he felt gratefoi to me for not repulsing him. 

I felt this melancholy to be infectious. It stole over my spirits^ 
interfered with all my gay pursuits, and gradually saddened my 
life ; yet I could not prevail upon mys^'to shake off a being who 
seemed to hang upon me for support. In truths the generous 
tfsdts of character which beamed turough all his gloom penetrated 
to my heart. His bounty was lavish and open-handed: hk^ 
charity melting and spontaneous ; not confined tomere domttions, 
which humiliate as much as they relieve. The tone of his voicci 
the beam of his eye, enhanced every gift, and surprised the poor 
fluppliant with that rarest and sweetest of charities, the charity 
not merely of thb hand, but of the heart. Indeed his libendity 
seemed to have something in it of self-abasement and expiation. 
He, in a manner, humbled himself before the mendioant. "What 
right have I to ease and affluence^'*— wouid he murmur ta histtself 
— "when innocence wanders in misery and Tags P** 

The carnival time arrived. I hoped the^ gay- scenes^ then pre- 
sented might have some cheering effect. I mingled with him in 
the motley throng that crowded the place of St. Mark. We fire- 
quented operas,^ masquerades, bails-Adi ini vain. The evil kept 

gx)wing on him. He became more and more haggard and agitatCKi. 
ften, after we have returned from one of these scenes of reve^, 
I have entered his room and found him lying on his face on the 
sofa; his hands clinched in His fine hair, and his whole coumte- 
nance bearing trace of the convulsions of his mind. 

The carnival passed away ; the time of Lent succeeded ; pas- 
sion week arrived ; we attended one evening a solemn service in; = 
one of the churches, in the course of which a grand piece of vocal 
and instrumental music was performed, relating to the death of 
our Saviour. 

I had remarked that he was always powerfully afifected by music; 
on this occasion he was so in an extraordinary- degrees As the^ 
pealin» notes swelled through the lofty aisles; he seemed to kiiwlb* 
with fervour; his eyes rolled upwards, until nothing but the 
whites were visible; his hands were clasped together, uirtil th^" 
fingers were deeply imprinted in the flesh. When the music ex- 



igm^smtikR^^^n^figmyf, his face mdoidly sank upon bis knees; 
aadifl^tfae toiushin^wcKras'resoimaing tiuongfa tHe ohuroh, "Jet^ 
mori,** sobs burst trouL him unconirolled — I bad nerer' seen Mm 
iMp: before.. Hi» bad idways been agonj lathor tban sorroir. 
I jR^^ed'wcll fiom the oireumstonoe, and let bim weep on umn^ 
temqitedi When) the service vns ended, we left the oburob. lie 
hung on my arm as- we walked homewards^ mtb something of a 
softer and more subdued manner, instead of that nervous agitation 
I bad been accustomed to witness. He alluded to the service 
ymt hiid.h«a?d. '* Mhsic," said he^; "is indeeddiie voice of heaven ; 
nmBt before have I felt more imprrased' by the* story of the 
ateaement of our Saviour. — ^Yos, my friend," ' said hej dajping his 
hjoidiwithakind^oftnmsport, ''IknowthatmyEedeema^livethl'' 
- We parted' for ^ night. His room was^ not far from mine, 
and I kotadf him. for some time bu^ed in it. I feU asleep, but 
WW awe^ned befbre- dajylight. The young man stood by my 
bedside, dressed for travellinff. He hdd a sealed pac^ and a 
lasge parael in his hand; whicm he laid on the table. 

*"Earewdl, mv friend " said' he, *' I am about to set foriii on 
along journey ; but, before I go, X leave with you these remem* 
bnnees; Im tins packet you' will find the paxticttlaro of my stoiy. 

■ W hen you read them I: shall be fsr away; do not remember 
me with avewton:— Ifou- have been indeed' a. fiiend' tome.^-*Yout 
have poured oil into w broken* he«t, but you' could not heal it.— 
i^well I let me kiss your hand"— I. am unworthv to embiBoe 
yeru/' He sank, on his knees— seized my lumd in ctespite of my 
efibrts-to the contnny, and covered it wi& kisses^ I was so sur« 
prised by all l^e scene, that I had not been able to say a word.— 
"But we shall meet again/' said I hastily, as I saw him hurrying 
towaidfe ttie door, "Never, never, in this worid!" said he, 
sokmnly.— He sprang once more to my bedside — seised my hand, 
pressed it to his neait and to his lips^ and rushed outof the room^ 

Hj&n the Baronet paused. He seemed lost in thought, and 
sat looking upon 1^ flooiv and > drumming with his fingers on the 
arm of his chair. 

" Aiad- did this mysterious peisonage return?^' said the inqui* 
sitive gentleman. 

'^^Never!" replied^ the Baronei; with a pensive shake of liie 
head — " I never saw him i^n;" 

"ibd pray w^at has allthis to dojwitii the picture ?" inquired 
the old' gentfemaU' with the nose. 

"True," said the questional— "is it the poitimit of that crack, 
bnuied: Italian ?'' 

"ISb,?' said the Baronet, dtyl^, not half) liking' the appellation 

, ran to his hero-^"but this picture wasf enclosed in me* parcel 

le left with me. The sealed packet contained its expUmation. 

'Oiere was a request on the outside that I would: not open it untL 

six months had ekpsed. I kept my prombe in spite of my* 
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cnriosity. I hare a translation of it by me, and had meant to 
read it, by waj of accounting for the mystery of the chamber; 
but I fear I have ahready detamed the company too long/' 

Here there was a general wish ex})ressed to We the mannscr^ 
read, particularly on the part of the inquisitive gentleman ; so the 
worthy Baronet drew out a fairly-written manuscript, and, wiping 
his spectacles, read aloud the following story.—* 

THE STORY OF THE YOUNG ITALIAN. 
I WAS bom at Naples. My parents, though of noble rank, were 
limited in fortune, or rather, my father was ostentatious beytnui 
his means, and expended so much on his palace, his e(]|uipage, and 
his retinue, that he was continually straitened in his piecuniai^ 
circumstances. I was a younger son, and looked upon with indif- 
ference by my father, who, from a principle of family pride, wished 
to leave all his property to my elder brother. I showecC when quite 
a child, an extreme sensibility. Everything affected me violent^. 
While yet an infant in my mother's arms, and before I had learnt 
to talk, I could be wrought upon to a wonderful dc^ee of anc-uisfa 
or delight by the power of music. As I grew o\&v, my feeliaga 
remained equally acute, and I was easily transported into paroxysms 
of pleasure or rage. It was the amusement of my relations and 
of tne domestics to play upcm this irritable temperament. I was- 
moved to tears, tickled to laughter, provoked to fury, for the en- 
tertainment of company, who were amused by such a tempest of 
mighty passion in a pigmy frame-^they little thought, or perhiq^s 
little heeded the dangerous sensibilities they were fosteru^. I 
thus became a little creature of passion before reason wasdeve- 
loped. In a short time I grew too old to be a playtldng, and then 
I oecame a torment. The tricks and passions I had be^n teased 
into became irksome, and I was disliked by my teachers for the 
very lessons they had taught me. My mother died ; and my pow» 
as a spoiled child was at an end. There was no longer any neces- 
sity to humour or tolerate me, for there was nothing to be «dned 
by it, as I was no favourite of my father. I therefore expenenced 
the fate of a spoiled child in sucn a situation, and was nediected^ 
or noticed only to be crossed and contradicted. Such was the eariy 
treatment of a heart, which, if I can judge of it at all, was natu- 
rally disposed to the extremes of tenderness and affection. 

My father, as I have already said, never liked me — ^in fact, he 
never understood me ; he looked upon me as wilful and wayward, 
as deficient in natural affection. — It was the stateliness of his own 
manner, the loftiness and grandeur of his own look, whidi had 
repelled me from his arms. I always pictured him to myself as 
I had seen him, dad in his senatorial robes, rustling with pomp 
and pride. The magnificence of his person daunted my young 
imagmation. I co^a never approach him with the confiding 
affection of a child. 
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Mf Mher's fedings were wrapped up in my eider brother. He. 
was to be the inheritor of the family title ana the family dignity, 
and everything was sacrificed to him — I, as well as eYerytning else. 
It vaa determmed to devote me to the church, that so my humours- 
and myself might be removed oat of the wav, either of taskin«^ my 
fa^er^ time imd trouble, or interfering with the interests of my 
broiler. At an eariy age, therefore, before my mind had dawned 
njxm the world and its delights, or known any thing of it beyond 
the precincts of my father's palace, I was sent to a convent»the snpe- 
rior of which was my uncle, and was confided entirely to his care. 
My unde was a man totally estranged from the world : he had 
never relished, for he had never tasted its pleasures ; and he- 
regarded rigid self-denial as the great basis of Christian virtue. 
He considered every one's temperament like his own : or at least 
he made them comorm to it. His character and habits had an 
influence over the fraternity of which he was superior — ^a more 
dloomy, saturnine set of beinss were never assembled together. 
The convent, too, was calculated to awaken sad and solitary 
thoughts. It was situated in a gloomy gorge of those mountains 
away south of Yesuvius. All distant^ views were shut out by 
sterile volcanic heights. A mountain-stream raved beneath its- 
^aUs, and eagles screamed about its turrets. 

I had been sent to this place at so tender an age as soon to lose- 
all distinct recollection of the scenes I had left oehind. As my 
mind expanded, therefore, it formed its idea of the world from the 
ocmvent, and its vicinity, and a dreary world it appeared to me. 
An early tinge of melancholy was thus infused mto mv character; 
and the dismal stories of the monks about devils and evil spirits,, 
with which they affiighted my youn^ imagination, gave me a ten- 
dency to superstition which I could never eiGfectiudly shake off. 
They took the same delight to work upon my ardent feelings, that 
had been so mischievously executed by my father's household. 
I can recollect the horrors with wliich they fed my heated fancy 
during an eruption of Vesuvius. We were distant from that vol- 
canOi with mountains between us ; but its convulsive throes shook 
tfa» sdUd foundations of nature. Earthquakes threatened to topple 
down our convent towers. A lurid baleful light hung in the hea- 
y«is at niffht, and showers of ashes, borne bv the wind, fell in our 
narrow vafley. The monks talked of the earth being honey-combed 
beneath us ; of streams of molten lava raging through its veins ; 
of caverns of sulphurous flames roaring in. the centre, the abodes 
of demons and the damned; of fiery gmfs ready to yawn beneath 
our feet. All these tales were told to the doleful accompaniment 
of the mountain's thunders, whose low bellowing made the walls 
of our convent vibrate. 

One of the monks had been a painter, but had retired from the 
world, and embraced this dismal life in expiation of some crime. 
He was a melancholy man, who pursued his art in the solitude of 
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fail eeU, bai^ mftde it a sdhids of: pomnvita hinu Hi» employ- 
ment wm to portncfi ettker on oaovatorrin; mxeo mocUsls, tBe> 
bttBiaaifiwB„»idliiun8&fdRD^ in' the a^jpones'Of. death, and inalL 
stages^ diMoktion and'dewjr* The fBinal' mjsteziM^f the dwr^ 
neL^ouse were nnfoMedin his labours; the: loatfasome banquet of 
the beetle and l^'woim. I turn with shoddering^ erent from the 
recoUeotiofltof his works; yet, at the time,, my strcmg but ill^t 
reoted imaginatkm seised with ardoar Tqms hit hiBtraotioiis in<hia 
art. A^Tftaiii^ WBB^ a variety -from- the dry sttEidira monotooous: 
duties of the ckdsten In a little while 1 became expert* with' myv 
pendl, and'my^oomy produotioBs were thought worthy of deioD- 
rafcmg some of tne altars of the chapel. 

Bi this dismal way was- a creature of feeling and iteac^ broQ^tt 
up. Ererything genial and amiable in my nature -was repressed^, 
and nothing brougnt out but what! wa^unprofita^and ungmoioasi 
I was ardent in my temperament ; qui(»L, mercurial^, impetuous, 
formed to be a creature all love and adoration; but a leaden haoid 
WHS laid on all my finer quahtier. I was tau^t nothing but feaa^ 
and hatred. I hated my uncle; I hated the monks, I hatedthe ooa* 
vent in whidi Iwas immured. I bated-thewodd ; andl abnosthated^ 
myself fbr being, as I supposed, so hatinff andhatefulan animaL 

When I had nearly attainedtfae affe'oif> sixteen, I was suffered^, 
on one occasion, to accompmyoneofthe brethren on a missionito 
a dbtuit part* of the counttyv We socmi left behind^ us the gkKm^i 
vidley in which I had been pent up for so many years^ {uid aftto-a 
short joum^' among the mountains, emerged upon the Toluptuons 
landsoqpe tliat spieads^ itself about the Bay of Naples ! Heavens I 
how trsmsported wus I^ when I stitched my gaze over avast resttfti; 
of delicious sunny country^ gay with groves and vineyards ; witkr 
Vesuvius^ rearing its forked' summit to my right ; the^bluc Medi4 
terranetm tomylefti with< its enchanting coast^ studded) with 'sfain^ 
ing towns and sumptuous villas { and Naples, my native Napl^. 
gleaming far, far in the distance. 

Good God! was this^the lovely world from which I had bean* 
excluded'! I had reached' that age when the sensibilities are in aU' 
their bloom and freshness. Mine had been checked and chilled. 
They now burst forth with the suddenness of a retarded* spring* 
time. My heart, hitherto unnaturally shrunk up, expanded- into a 
riot of vague but ddiicious emotions; The beauty of nature inv 
toxicated'— bewildered' me. The song of the peasants; their 
cheerftd looks; their happj avocations; the picturesque gaiely of' 
their dresser;, their rttstic music; thor danoes^ all broke upon* 
me like witbhoraft: My soul responded to the* music, my hewt 
danced in my bosom. All the men* appealed amiable^ all the* 
women lovely. 

I returned' to theconventi that is to say, my body returned, but 
my heart and soul never entered there again. I oould not forget 
this glimpse of a beautiM and aJiappy world»— a world so suited 
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to mj mtiufal character. I had U\t so happy^wfaite in it^ so diSbrcnt' 
a bemg firom what I felt nmelf when: in the conrent — ^that tomb < 
of' the hVing; I contrasted the countenaacesof the beiiigs I had* 
seen, fall of fire and freshness and enjoyment, with th^ p&Uid>, 
leadoa, lack-lnstre visages of the monks ; the dance with the* dron-- 
ilig chant of the chap^. I had before found the exerotses of the 
doister wearisome, tney now became intolerable. The didl roottd 
ci duties wore away, my spirit^, my nerves became irritated by the 
£^etftil tinkling of the convent-bell, evermore dinging among the 
mountain echoes, evermore calling me from my repose at night;, 
my pencil by day; to attend to some tedibnA^md meohaiaical cere- 
iBOuy of devotion. 

I was not of a nature 'to meditate long without puttkigmy 
thoughts into acticHL Mjr spirit hiad been suddenlf aroosed, and : 
vms now all awake within me. I watched ^an opportunity, fled from 
the convent, and made my way; on' foot to Napfest- As I entered 
its ^y and crowded streets, and beheld the vadetv and Btir of Itfe 
arotaid me, the luxury of pedaces; the splendour of i eqaipages,' and ^ 
the pantomimic amms^ion of the* mot)^ popoiaoe, I . seemed tas ^ if 
amkened to a world 'of enchantment, and soletnidy vowed tiiati 
nothing should force me baokto the monotonTof thex^oister.:. 

I hsS to inqutte the way to- my father's pMaoCi ionrl hsA-hteit 
so young on leavhig it'thatl knew not its situBtion: IfbittdiBome'. 
dMcuHy in getting admitted to my father^s^ presenee^ for' the* 
domestics scarcely* knew that there was sueh a^ bein^ us n^self in 
existence, and my monastic dress did - not operate in^ my favour. 
Even my father entertained no recoileotion of wofv person! 1 toid^ 
him my name, threw myself at his feet, implorea hk forgiveness; 
SQ^ entreated that I mj^ht not be sent back to the xx)iivent. 

He received me with the condescension of !a patron, rather than, 
the fondness of a patent; listened patiently, biftt coyiy, to my tale- 
of monastic grievinices 'and disgusts, and promised to think wbit^ 
else could be done fov me. This coldness blighted ^and drove back 
all the frank affection of my nature, that was ready to spring forth 
at the least wnrmth of parental kindness. All my ea^v feelkffs- 
towards my father revived^ I again looked uip to him as the stately 
magnificent being that had daunted my (Oldish imtaginationy and: 
felt as if I had nO' pretensions to his: sympatiiies. My brother 
engrossed all his caie^and love; he infaentect his nature, aad car- 
rfeS himself towards me with a protecting: rather than a fraternal 
ak* It wounded my. pride, which wae-great. I codd btrook con- 
dtsoenftion from my father, for I looked up to him with awe^ asa^ 
sttpnrios heing^ but I could not brook patronage from a brother, 
trtia I f^t was intellectually my inferior* The servants peroaved^ 
that I was an nuwelocmie intruder in the paternal mansion, aad, 
memai4ikei th^. treated me with neglect. Thus baffled at every 
points ay affiections outraged wherever' they wouid attaoh them* 
sbItW; I became sullen, siknt; and- deifOttdmg. My feelings,- 
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driven back upon myself, entered and preyed upon my own heart. 
I remained for some days an unwelcome guest rather than a re- 
stored son in my father's house. I was doomed never to be 
properly known there. I was made, by wrong treatment, strange 
even to myself, and they judged of me from my strangeness. 

I was startled one day at the sight of one of the monks of my 
convent glidii^ out of my father's room. He saw me, but pre- 
tended not to notice me, and this very hypocrisy made me suspect 
something. I had become sore and susceptible in my feeling 
every thing inflicted a wound on them. In this state of mind, I 
was treated with marked disrespect by a pampered minion, the 
favourite servant of my father. All the pnde and passion of my 
nature rose in an instant, and I struck him to the earth. My 
father was passing bv ; he stopped not to inqidre the reason, nor 
indeed could he reaa the long course of mental suffering whidi 
were the real cause. He reouked me with anger and scorn ; 
summoning all the haughtiness of his nature and grandeur of his 
look to give weight to the contumely with which he treated me. I 
felt that I had not deserved it. I felt that I was not appreciated. 
I felt that I had that within me which merited better treatment. 
My heart swelled agunst my father's injustice. I broke through 
my habitual awe of nim — ^I replied to hmi with impatience. My 
hot spirit flushed in my cheek and kindled in my eye ; but my 
sensitive heart swelled as quickly, and before I had half ventea 
my passion, I felt it suffocated and quenched in my tears. My 
father was astonished and incensed at this turning of the worm, 
and ordered me to my chamber. I retired in silence, choking 
with contending emotions. 

I had not \^en long there when I overheard voices m an ad- 
jouiing apartment. It was a consultation between my father and 
the monk, about the means of getting me back quietly to the con- 
vent. My resolution was taken. I had no longer a home nor a 
father, that very night I left the paternal roof. I got on board 
a vessel about making sail from the harbour, and abandoned my* 
self to the wide world. No matter to what port she steered ; any 
part of so beautiful a world was better than my convent. No 
matter where I was cast by fortune ; any place would be more a 
home to me than the home I had left behind. The vessel was 
bound to Genoa. We arrived there after a voyage of a few days. 

As 1 entered the harbour between the moles which embrace 
it, and beheld the amphitheatre of palaces, and churches, and 
splendid gardens, rising one above another, I felt at once its title 
to the appeUation of Genoa the Superb. I landed on the mole 
an utter stranger, without knowing what to do, or whither to 
iirect my steps. No matter : I was released from the thraldom 
of the convent and the humiliations of home. When I traversed 
the Strada Balbi and the Strada Nuova, those streets of palaces, 
and gazed at the wonders of architecture around me; wheal I 
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wandered at close of day amid a gay Ihrong of the brilliant and 
the "beautiful, through the green alleys of the Aqua Verde, or 
among the colonnades and terraces of the magnificent Doria gar- 
dens ; 1 thought it impossible to be ever otherwise than happy in 
Oenoa. 

A few days sufficed to show me my mistake. My scanty purse 
i¥V& e^austed, and for the first time in my life I experiencea the 
fordid distress of penury. I had never known the want of money, 
iind had never adverted to the possibility of such an evil. I was 
ignorant of the world and all its ways ; and when first the idea of 
destitution came over my njind, its effect was withering. I was 
wandering penniless through the streets which no longer de- 
lighted my eyes, when chance led my steps into the magnificent 
church of the Annunciataf 

A celebrated painter of the day was at that moment superin- 
tending the placing of one of his pictures over an altar. The 
proficiency which I had acquired in nis art during my residence 
in the convent, had made me an enthusiastic amateur. I was 
struck, at the first glance, with the painting. It was the face of 
a Madonna. So innocent, so lovely, such a divine expression of 
maternal tenderness '. I lost, for the moment, all recollection of 
myself in the enthusiasm of my art. I clasped my hands to- 
gether, and uttered an ejaculation of delight. The painter per- 
ceived my emotion. He was flattered and gratified by it. My 
air and manner pleased him, and he accosted me. I felt too 
much the want oi friendship to repel the advances of a stran^r ; 
and there was something in this one so benevolent and winmng, 
that in a moment he gained my confidence. 

I told him my story and my situatioji, concealing only mj name 
and rank. He appeared strongly interested by my recital, invited 
me to his house, and from that time I became his favourite pupil. 
He thought he perceived in me extraordinary talents for the art, 
and his encomiums awakened all my ardour. What a blissftd 
period of my existence was it that I passed beneath his roof ! 
Another being seemed created within me ; or rather, all that was 
amiable and excellent was drawn out. I was as recluse as ever I 
had been at the convent, but how different was my seclusion 1 
My time was spent in storing my mind with lofty and poetical 
ideas ; in meditating on all that was striking and noble in history 
and fiction ; in studying and tracing all that was subUme and 
beautiful in nature. I was always a visionary, imaginative being, 
but now my reveries and imaginings all elevated me to rapture. 
I looked up to my master as to a benevolent genius that had 
opened to me a region of enchantment. He was not a native of 
Genoa, but had been drawn thither by the soKcitations of several 
of the nobiUty, and had resided there but a few years, for the 
completion of certain works. His health was dehcate, and he 
had to confide much of the filling up of his designs to the pencils 
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of .luB stiiolars. He ooM:dered me pntjcularly hanpy in ^e^- 
xieatiiig the faaman oonntenanoe ; in seizing upon coarad»eri&tic 
th€(c^ fleeting expressions, and fixing them powerfully up©n my 
tfoaiias. I was empleyed eontinnally, therefc^e^ in sketcnin^ faces, 
and often, when some pai-ticular grace or beauty of expression ^as 
•wanted* in a countenance, it was intrusted to my pencil. My 
bme&ctor was fond of bringing me forward ; and pamv, perhaps, 
through my actual skill, and partly through his partial praises, I 
bogan to be noted for the expressions of my countenances. 

vAjnong the various works which he had undertaken, was an 
Mstorical piece for one of the palaces of Genoa, in which were 
to be introduced the likenesses of several of the family. Among 
these .was one entrusted to my pencil. It was that of a young 
girl, as yet in a convent for her education. She came out for the 
purpose of sittmg for the picture. I first saw her in an apart- 
ment of one of &e sumptuous palaces of Genoa. She stood be- 
fore a casement that looked out upon the bay ; a stream of vernal 
sunshine fell upon her, and shed a kind of glory round her, as it 
lit up the rich crimson chamber. She was but sixteen years of 
ago— rand oh, how lovely ! The scene broke upon me Kke a mere 
yisagm. of spring and youth and beauty. I could have fallen down 
•and worshipped her. She was like one of those fiddons of poets 
and painters, when they would express the beaif ideal that hauHts 
their minds with shapes of indescribable perfection. I was per- 
mitted to sketch her countenance in various positions, and I fondly 
*{»o(fcracted the study that was undoing me. The more I gaeea 
on her, the more t became enamoured; there was something 
abnost painful in m^ intense admiration. I was but nineteen 
years of a^, shy, diffident, and inexperienced. I was treated 
with attention by her mother ; for my youth and my enthusiasm 
in my art had won favour for me ; and I am inclined to think 
something in my air and manner inspuped interest and respect. 
Still the kindness with which I was treated could not dispel the 
embarrassment into which my own imagination threw me when 
in presence of this lovely being. It elevated her into something 
almost more than mortal. She seemed too exquisite for earthly 
use ; too delicate and exalted for human attainment. As I sat 
tracing her charms on my canvas, with my eyes occasionally riveted 
on her features, I drank in delicious poison that made me giddy. 
My hejfft alternately gushed with tenderness, and ached with 
.despair. Now I became more than ever sensible of the violent 
fires that had lain dormant at the bottom of my soul. You who 
Me bom in a more temperate climate, and under a cooler sky, have 
little idea of the vidence of passion in our southern bosoms. 

A few days finished my task. Bianea returned to her convent, 
but her imi^e remained indelibly impressed upon my heart. It 
dwelt in my imagination ; it became mv pervading idea of beauty. 
It .had an dBfect even upon my pencil. I becwne noted for voj 
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pUed the image of Bianoa. I«0Dthed and yet fed mj iuacj bv 
introducing h^ in all the produotioiis ofn^mAstsr. I h«fe stooa, 
with delight^ in. one of the cha|»eb of the/Annnnciata, tad hecnd 
the (acowd extol the-secapMc bciuitjof a aaint whiohlhad painted. 
I hare seen them bow down inadtmttion befinre the painting ; th«y 
w«re. bowing before the loveliness of Bianoa. 

Xexisted in thk kind of dream, I nughtahnoat wkj dehrinm, 
for upwards of a year. Sui^ is the.tenaeity of mj imaginatioD, 
that ^e image formed in it continued in ^ its powra: and frai^- 
AMIS. Indeed, I wasr a solitaiy, meditative being, mneh given to 
roirerie, and i4>t to Coster ideas which had onee taken aferong pos- 
aession of me. I was roused &om tbb fond, mdanoholy, ddicions 
dzeam by the death of n^ worthy- benefactor. I cannot deararibe 
ike pangs his death occauoned me. It left me abne, and almost 
brokea-hearted. JSe betiueaUted to me his little property, whioh, 
from the liberality of his disposition, and his ezpNcnsive style of 
liyio^, was indoed but t small ; and he most partknlarly leoom- 
menaed me in dying, to the protection of a noUeman who had 
been his patron. 

The latter was a man who passed for munificent. JELe was a 
loYer aid an encoura^ of the arts, and evidently wished to .he 
thought so. He fancied he saw in me indications oftfiotnteesBel- 
leooe; my pencil had aheady attracted attention; he.todk me at 
onee under nis protection. Seeing that;I%ms o^wwhelmcd with 
giief, and incapable* of exerting myself in the mansicm jof my>kte 
benefactor, he invited me to sojourn for a time at a viUa. winch he 
poasessed on the border of the seta, in the pictnrMqoe JMighhonr- 
nood of Sestri di Ponente. 

I found at the villa the oount's only scm, J'ilippo. He was 
nearly of my age; prepoasessin^.in his appearanee, and Radiating 
in his manners ; he attadied lumself to me, and semned to court 
my good opinion. I thoujght there was something of profession in 
his kindn^, and of eapdee in his disposition ; Imt I had Jiothing 
else near me to attach myself to, and my heart felt the need of 
something to repose imon. His education had been neglected ; 
he looked upon me as his superior in mental powers and aequire- 
ments, and tacitly acknowledged my ^uperitmty. I ielt that I 
was his eoual in birth, and that ^ve independenee to my manners, 
which had its effect. The caprice and tyranny I saw sometimes 
exercised on others, oyer whom he had power, were never mani- 
fested towards me. We became intimAte Mends and frequent 
oompanions. Still I ioyed to be alone, and to indul^ in the 
revanes of my own imagination among the scenery by which I was 
aunounded. 

The villa commanded a wide view of the Meditcmaaaii, and of 
the picturesque Ligucian coast. It stood alone in the midst of 
miamsnted gcoi^, findy decorated with stages and fountains. 
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and laid out into gprores and alleys and sliadj lawns. Eiftajthing 
was assembled here that could gratify the taste» or agreeably ooeup j 
the mind. Soothed by the tnmqniUity of this elegant retreat, the 
turbulence of my feelings gradually subsided, and blending wiih 
the romantic spell which still reigned over my imagination, pro^ 
"duced a soft, voluotuous melancholy. 

I had not been long under the roof of the count, when our soH- 
'tude was enlivened by another inhabitant. It was a daughter of a 
relati?e of the count, who had lately died in reduced circumstances, 
bequeathing this ody child to his protection. I had heard much 
^f her beauty from Filippo, but my fancy had become so engrossed 
by one idea of beauty, as not to admit of any other. We were in 
the central saloon of the villa when she airiyed. She was still in 
mouminfi:, and approached, leaning on the count's arm. As thej 
ascended the marble portico, I was struck hj the elegance of her 
^figure and movement, by the grace with which the mezzaro, the 
bewitching vail of Genoa, was fdded about her slender form. They 
-entered. Heavens ! what was my surprise when I beheld Bianca 
•before me ! It was herself; oale with grief, but still more matured 
in loveliness than when I baa last behdd her. The time that had 
eh4[)sed had developed the graces of her person, and the sorrow 
-she had undergone had dSSTised over her countenance an irre- 
sistible tenderness. 

She blushed and trembled at seeing me, and tears rushed into 
'her eyes, for she remembered in whose company she had been ac- 
^oustomed to behold me. For my part, I cannot express what were 
my emotions. Bv degrees I overcame the extreme shyness that 
had formerly paralyzed me in her presence. We were drawn toge- 
ther by sympathy of situation. We had each lost our best friend 
in the world; we were each, in some measure, tlirown upon the 
kindness of others. When I came to know her intellectusdly, all 
my ideal picturings of her were confirmed. Her newness to the 
world, her delightful susceptibility to everything beautiful and 
agreeable in nature, reminded me of my own emotions when first 
I escaoed from the convent. Her rectitude of thinking delights 
4ny iuogment ; the sweetness of her nature wrapped itself round 
any heart ; and then her young, and tender and budding loveliness, 
:seat a delicious madness to my brain. ' 

I gazed upon her with a kind of idolatry, as something more 
than moftal ; and I felt humiliated at the idea of my comparative 
cinworthiness. Yet she was mortal ; and one of mortality's most 
susceptible and loving compounds ; — for she loved me ! 

How first I discovered the transporting truth I cannot reed- 
iect. I bdieve it stole upon me by aegrees as a wonder past hq)e 
or belief. We were both at such a tender and loving age ; in con- 
stant intercourse with each other ; mingling in the same elegant 
pursuits ;— for music, poetry, and painting, were our mutualde- 
lights ; and we were almost separated from society among lovdy 
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«^ tODMiitic scenerj. Is it strange that two joxmg hearts, thus- 
brwight together, should readily twine round each other P 

Oh, gods ! what a dream — a transient dream of unalloyed, de- 
ligl^ then passed over my soul ! then it was that the world around 
me was indeed a paradise! for I had woman — lovely, delicious 
woman, to share it with me ! How ohen have I rambled along 
tho picturesque shores of Sestri, or climbed its wild mountains, 
with the coast gemmed with villas, and the blue sea far below me, 
and the slender Paro of Genoa on its romantic promontory in the 
distance ; and as 1 sustained the faltering steps of Bianca, have 
thought there could no unhappiness enter into so beautiful a world ! 
How often have we listened together to the nightingale, as it poured 
forth its rich notes among the moonlight bowers of the garden, 
and have wondered that poets could ever have fancied anythbg 
melancholy in its song ! Why, oh ! why is this budding season of 
life and tenderness so transient ! whjr is this rosy cloud of love, 
that sheds such a glow over the morning of our days, so prone to 
brew up into the whirlwind and the storm ! 

I was the first to awaken from this blissful delirium of the affec- 
tions. I had eained Bianca's heart, what was I to do with it ? 
I had no wealtn nor prospect to entitle me to her hand ; was I to 
take advantage of her ignorance of the world, of her confiding affec- 
Hon, and draw her down to my own poverty P Was this requiting 
the- hospitality of the Count P was this requiting the love of Biancar 

Now first I began to feel that even successful love may have its 
bitterness. A corroding care gathered about my heart. I moved 
about the palace like a guilty^ being. I felt as if I had abused its 
hospitaUty, as if I were a thief within its walls. I could no longer 
look with unembarrassed mien in the countenance of the eount. 
I accused myself of perfidy to him, and I thought he read it in my 
looks, and began to distrust and despise me. His manner had 
always been ostentatious and condescending ; it now appeared cold 
and haughty. Fihppo, too, became reserved and distant ; or, at 
least; I suspected him to be so. Heavens ! was this the mere coin- 
age of my Drain P Was I to become suspicious of all the world 2. 
A. ]^r surmising wretch ; watching looks and gestures ; and tor- 
turing myself with misconstructions P Or, if true, was I to remain, 
beneath a roof where I was merely tolerated, and linger there on 
sufferance P " This is not to be endured V* exclaimed I i " I will 
tear myself from this state of self-abasement ; I will break Ihrough 
this fascination, and fly — fly! — whither P from the world? for 
where is the world when I leave Bianca behmd me ?'* 

My spirit was naturally proud, and swelled within me at the idea, 
of heiog looked upon with contumely. Many times I was on the 
point of declaring my family and rank, and asserting my equality 
in the presence of Bianca, when I thought her relations assumed 
an air of superiority. But the feeliiig was transient. I considered 
myself discarded and condemned by my family ; and had solemnly 
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vwved iwfer to own nitfti«iiikq> to them until tiiey thwnii»m 
should claim it 

The strug||ie of Mf mind prcyed uptm my hapvinevi^ mid mj 
health. It seemed as if the uneertaintyof l!emff tored would -bar 
less intolen^ than thus to be assured of it, ana yet sot daie tot 
enjoy the oosviotioii. I was no longer the emraptidred admiier <^ 
Bianea; I no lon^ htrngiir emtaty on tl^ tones of her voiee, nw* 
drank iti with insaliftte gase tiie beauty of her oountenaaoe. Rttvetf 
smiles ceased to deligm me, for Kdt culpable in having 'won thetsi. 

1^ could not but be sensible of thecffiuage in me^ and in^fidred 
the cause with her usuid fnndaiesB and simplicity. I oouki not 
evade the inquiry, for my heart was full to aching. 1 told her ail 
the cor^iict of my soul; my devouring passion, my bitter sdf-* 
iffi^nraiding. "Yes," said I; "I am unworthy of you. I am an 
offcast from my familv-^-a wuiderer — a nameless, homeless wwi- 
derer— with nothing but poverty for my portion; and yet I have 
dared to love you--liave cuffed to aspire to your love." 

My agitation moved her to tears, but she saw nothingin my situai* 
tion so Eopeiees as I had depicted it. Brought up in a convent, she 
knerw notmng of the world^-its^vants^ts cares : and indeed wini 
WDman is a worldly casuist in mtitters of' the li^art P Nay mate, 
e^ kindled into a sweet enthusiasm when she spoke oi unrfoitnoies 
and myself. We had dwelt together on the works of the f^oos 
masters. I had related to her their histories ; the high reputation, 
the influence, the magnificence to which they h«d attained. The 
companions of princes, the favourites of kings, the pride and bo»t 
of nations. All this she applied to me. Her love saw nothingin 
all their great productions that I was not able to jwshieve ; aai 
when I beheld tne lovely creature glow with fervour, and her whole 
countenance radiant with visions of my gloij, I was snstdied up 
for the moment into the heaven of her own mu^^in^tion. 

I am dwelling too long upon this part of my story ; yet I can- 
not help lingering over a period of my life, on which, with 9R its 
cares and conflicts, I look ba<^ with fondness, for as yet my sod 
was unstained by a crime. I do not know what might have hem 
the result of this struggle between pride, delicacy, and passion, had 
I not read in a Neapolitan gazette, an account of the sudden death 
of my brother. It was accompanied by an earnest inquiry for intd* 
ligence concerning me, and a prayer, should this meet my eye, that 
I would hasten to Naples to comfort an infirm and aflflicted father. 

I was naturally of an affectionate disposition, but my brother had 
never been a brother to me. I had long considered myself as dis- 
connected from him, and his death caused me but little emotion. 
The thoughts of my father, infirm and suffering, touched me how- 
ever to the quick ; and when I thought of him, that lofty, magnifi- 
cent being, now bowed down and desolate, and suing to me for 
comfort, all my resentment for past neglect was subdued, and a 
glow of filial affection was awakened within me. 
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%h« fredcMaifMuit^ ftdinp however, thsti 0¥(Brpe5ifBred all others, 
was tnuiq)ort at? the sv&eii'cliaiige in my whole forttnies. A 
bon^ temme^ rank, ifealtfa, awaitM me;' and^ loTe paintied a still 
more rapturous prospect in the distance. I hastened to Bianca, 
aaul' tiavw" myself air Wfeetl "'Oh, Biancft'!" exclaimed I, <'at 
Ingtbl eim Qbdm. you: for my otm. I am no 'longer a nameless 
adven^^nier, a n^ected, dejected outoast: Look — read-— behold 
the tidings thatr restore me to my name and to* myself !" 

I will not dwell on tiie soene that ensued. Bianca rejoiced' in 
the* reverse o£ my situation, because she saw it lightened my 
heart of » load of care ; for hcF own part, she had' loved me for 
myself, and had never doubted that my- own merits would com- 
mand both' jhme and fortune. 

I now felt all my native pride buoyant within ipe. I no longer 
walked with my eyes bent to the dust ; hope elevated them to the 
skies— my soul was lit trp'with ft«3h fires, and beamed from my 
oountenanee. 

I wished tO' impart the elumge in my oircnmstanoes to the 
coimt ; inlet him know who and what I was^^-^and to make fonnal 
proposals for idie hand of Bianca ; but he was absent on a distant 
estate. I evened my whole soul to ISlippo. Now first I told 
liim of my passiouj of the doubts and fears that had distracted me, 
and of Uie tidings that had suddenly dispelled them. He over- 
whelmed me yrim congratulations, and with ikt» warmest expres* 
sions of sympattiy ; 1 embraced him in the fulness of my heart ; — 
I felt compunctions for having suspected him of coldness, and 
adced him Kirgiven^ss forever having doubted his friendship. 

Nothing is so wwm and enthusiastic as a sudden expansion of 
the heart oetweffli young men. Filippo entered into our concerns 
with the most eager interest. He was our confidant and counsellor. 
It was determinaoi that I ^ould hasten at once to Naples, to 
ce^establish. myself in my father's affections, and my paternal 
home ; and the moment ihe reconciliation was effected, and my 
Aitfaer's consent insured, I should return and demand Bianca of 
idle count. Filippo engaged to secure his father's acquiescence ; 
indeed he nnd^took to wateh ovev* our interests, and to be the 
ekannel through ndiich we might oorrespond. 

My parting with Bianca was tenaer — delicious — agoniring. 
it was in a little paviUon of the garden which had been one of our 
favourite resorts. How often and often did I return to have one 
more adieu, to have her look once more on me in speechless emotion; 
to enjoy onoe more the rapturous sight of those tears streaming 
down her lovely cheeks ; to seize once more on that delicate hand, 
the firankly acoorded pledj^ of love, and cover it witli tears and 
kisses ! Heavens ! there is a delight even in the pi^rtinff agony of 
two lovers, worth a thousand tame pleasures of the world. I have 
her at this moment bcforc my eyes, at the window of the paviUon, 
putting aside the vines whiwi clustered about the casement, her 
>: 2 
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form beaming; fortil in Tirgiii light, her oonntenanoe all tears and 
smiles, sendmg a thouswd aad a thousaml adieus after me, as 
hesitating, in a delirium of fondness and agitation, I faltered my 
waj down the avenue. 

As the bark bore me out of the harbour of Genoa, how eagerly 
m J eye stretched along the coast of Sestri till it discovered the villa 
gleaming from among trees at the foot of the mountain. As long as 
day lasted I gazed and gazed upon it, till it lessened and lessened 
to a mere white speck in the distance ; and still my intense and fixed 
^aze discerned it, when all other objects of the coast had blended 
mto indistinct confusion, or were lost in the evening gloom. 

On arriving at Naples, I hastened to my patermil home. My 
heart yearned for the long-withheld blessine of a father's love. As 
I entered the proud portal of the ancestral palace, my emotions 
were so great that I could not speak. No one knew me ; the 
servants gazed at me with curiosity and surprise. A few years of 
intellectual elevation and development had made a prodigious 
change in the poor fugitive stripling from the convent. Still, that 
no one should know me in my rightful home was overpowering. 
I felt like the prodigal son returned. I was a stranger in the house 
of mv father. I burst into tears and wept aloud. When I made my- 
self known, however, all was changed. I, who had once been almost 
repulsed from its wiJls, and forced to fly as an exile, was welcomed 
back with acclamation, with servility. One of the servants has- 
tened to prepare my ifather for my reception ; my eagerness to 
receive the paternal embrace was so great, that I could not await 
his return, but hurried after him. What a spectacle met his eyes 
as I entered the chamber ! My father, whom I had left in the 
pride of vigorous age, whose noble and majestic bearing had so 
awed my voung imagination, was bowed down and withered into 
ide. 



decrepitude. A paralysis had ravaged his stately form, and left it 
a shaking ruin. He sat propped up in his chair, with pale, relaxed 
visage, and glassy wanderiug eye. His intellects had evidently 
shared in the ravages of his &ame. The servant was endeavouring 
to make him comprehend that a vbitor was at hand. I totterea 
up to him, and sank at his feet. All his past coldness and neglect 
were forgotten in his present sufferings. I remembered only that 
he was my ^rent, and that I had oeserted him. I clasped his 
knee : my voice was almost filled with convulsive sobs. " rardon 
— pardon! oh! my father!" was all that I could utter. His 
apprehension seemed slowly to return to him. He gazed at me for 
some moments with a vacue, inquiring look ; a convulsive tremor 
quivered about his lips ; he feebly extended a shaking hand ; laid 
it upon my head, and burst into an infantine flow of tears. 

iVom that moment he would scarcely spare me from his sight. 
X appeared the only object that his heart responded to in the world ; 
all else was as a blank to him. He had almost lost the power of 
speech, ani the reasoning faculty seemed at an end. He was mute 
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and passiFe, excepting that fits of childlike weeping would some- 
times come over him without any immediate cause. If I left the 
room at any time, his eye was incessantly fixed on the door till my 
return, ana on my entrance there was another ^ush of tears. 

To talk with him of my concerns, in this rume^ state of mind, 
^ould have been worse than useless ; to have left him for ever so 
short a time would have been cruel, unnatural. Here then was 
a new trial for my affections. I wrote to Bianca an account of my 
return, and of my actual situation, nainting in colours vivid, for 
they were true, the torments I sufferea at our being thus separated ; 
for the youthful lover every d^ of absence is an age of love lost. 
I inclosed the letter in one to Filippo, who was the channel of our 
correspondence. I received a reply from him full of friendship 
and sympathy ; from Eianca, fall assurance of affection and con- 
stancy. Week after week, month after month elapsed, without 
making any change in my circumstances. The vital flame which 
had seemea nearly extinct when first I met my father, kept flutter- 
ing on without any apparent diminution. I watched hun constantly, 
faithfully, I had almost said patiently. I knew tliat his death alone 
would set me free — ^yet I never at any moment wished it. I felt 
too glad to be able to make any atonement for past disobedience ; 
and denied as I had been all endearments of relationship in my 
early days, my heart yearned towards a father, who in his age and 
helplessness had thrown himself entirely on me for comfort. 

My passion for Bianca gained daily more force &om absence : 
by constant meditation it wore itself a deeper and deeper channel. 
I made no new friends nor acquaintances ; sought none of the 
pleasures of Naples, which my rank and fortune threw open to me. 
Mine was a heart that confined itself to few objects, but dwelt 
upon them with the intenser passion. To sit by my father, admi- 
nister to his wants, and to meditate on Bianca in the silence of his 
chamber, was my constant habit. Sometimes I amused myself 
with my pencil, in portraying the image ever present to my imagi- 
nation. I transferred to canvas every look and smile of hers t&t 
dwelt in my heart. I showed them to my father, in hopes of 
awakening an interest in his bosom for the mere shadow of my 
love ; but he was too far sunk in intellect to take any notice of 
them. When I received a letter from Bianca, it was a new source 
of solitary luxury, Her letters, it is true, were less and less fre- 
<^uent, but they were always foil of assurances of unabated affec- 
tion. They breathed not the frank and imiocent warmth with 
which she expressed herself in conversation, but I accounted for 
it from the embarrassment which inexperienced minds have often 
to express themselves upon paper. Filippo assured me of her 
unaltered constancy. They both lamented, m the strongest terms, 
our continued separation, though they did justice to the, filial piety 
that kept me by my father's side. 

Nearly two years elapsed in this protracted exile. To me they 
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were so many ages. Ard^t and impetnons :by natnie, I soafoely 
know how I should have sapported so long an absence, had I not 
felt assured that the faith of Bianca was equal to my own. At 
length my father died. Life went from him almost imperceptiU j. 
I hung over Sim in mute afflic^on, and watched the expiring 
spasms of nature. His last faltering accents whispered repeatedly 
a blessing on me. Alas ! how has it been fnlfillea ! 

When I had paid due honours to his remains, and kid them in 
the tomb of our ancestors, I arranged briefly my i affairs, put thdm 
in a posture to be easily at my command from a distance, tmd em- 
barked once more with a bounding heart for Genoa. 

Our voyage was propitious, and oh ! what was my rapture, when 
first, in the dawn of morning, X saw the shadowy summits of the 
Apennines rising almost like clouds above the horizon ! The sweet 
breath of summer just moved us over the long wavering billows 
that were rolling] us oniowards G^noa. By degrees the coaat of 
Sestri rose like a creation of enchantment from .the silver bosom 
of the deep. 1 beheld the lin&of villages and palaces studding its 
borders. Mv eye reverted to a weU-known point, and at lei^th, 
from the conWon of distant objects, it singled out the villa wmeh 
contained Bianca. It was a mere speck in the landfioye? but 
glimmering from afar, the polar star of my heart. 

Again 1 gazed at it for a livelong summer's day, but oh ! how 
different the emotions between departure and return. It now kept 
growing and growing, insteadof lessening and lessening on my sight. 
My he^ seemed to dilate with it. I looked at it through a tele- 
scope. I gradually defined one feature after another. The oalcoiiies 
of the central saloon where first I met Bianca beneath its roof ; the 
terrace where we so often had passed the delightful summer even- 
ings; the awning which shaded her chamber window ; I abnost 
fancied I saw her form beneath it. *Could she but know her lover 
was in the bark whose white sailnow gleamed on the sunny bosom 
of the sea ! ' My fond impatience increased as we neared the ooast ; 
the ship seemed to lag lazily over the billows ; I could abnost 
have sprauff into the sea, and swam to the desired shore. 

The shadows of evening gradually shrouded the scene ; but the 
moon arose in all her fumess and beauty, and shed the tencbr 
light so dear to lovers, over the romantic coast of Sestri. My fioul 
was bathed in unutterable tenderness. I anticipated the heavenly 
evenings I should pass in once tmore wandering with Bianca .by 
the light of that blessed moon. 

It was late at night before weentered the harbour. As early 
next monjing as I could get released from the formalities of. land- 
ing, I threw n^ielf on horseback, and hastened to the villa. As 
I galloped round the rooky promontory, on which stands the iFaro, 
and saw the ooast of Sestri opening upon me, a thousand anxieties 
and doubts suddenly sprang up in my bosom. There. is something 
fearful m returning to those we love, while yet uncertain whatills or 



j^Mnagoft aoseooejnaj a^re effeeted. Tbe tttrbiikDC& of my «au»- 
Uon $boQk.fij ?eiy imm&. I .jarred mv korse to reaoaml 
£^peed; ke4ra3.iQOYered.withfoMi(i wken werootii arriyed pantii^ 
«t t]b,g»fewmy that opened to ikd grottflds: aroiM^ the yjila. I left 
my herse a,t a oott4p> l^nd walked timui^ the; grounds, that 
J mkht r^aki touaiauuUt j for the appi»acbij9ig intervieMr. X chid 
myself for hamg sulfered mere douhts wd surmises thus snddeo^y 
.to;d7eroome me ; but X was always prone to be carried away ^y 
^£^ts of the leeUogs. 

On entering the gard^, every thing bore the same look as mhm 
I hs^. left it; and i£is nnehaoged aspect of thhp|;s reassured me. 
JJlhore were the alleys in which J[ had so often, walked with Bum^, 
as we listened to tne song of the nightingale; the same shades 
.W»i^ which we had so often sat duriog the noontide heat. ISiere 
.w»Tid thesame fiowers of which she was fond ; and whi<^ ai)pearQd 
still to be. under the ministry of her hand. Eyerything looked and 
breathed of Bianca ; jhqpe ana joy fludjed in my bosom at eveir step. 
X passed a little arJ^ur, in which we had often sat and read toge- 
tAer^-ra book and^gloye lay on the bench. It was Bianca's glove ; 
it was a volume of the Metastasio I hadgiven her. ^he glove lay 
in my fovourite passage. I clasped them to mv heart with rapture. 
"All is safe !" exclajmed.1; "sae loves me ! «ie is still my own!" 

,1 bounded lightly along the avenue, down whicji I had faltered, 
so slowly at my departure. I beheld her favourite pavilion, which 
hftduwitnessed our partiog scene. The window was ppen, with the 
s^me vine clambering about it, precisely as when she waved and 
w^t me jui adieu. haw transportimj^ was the contrast in my 
situation! As I. passed near the pavmon, I heard the tones of 
a female voice: they thrilled tiircjogh me with an fippeal to my 
heart not to be mistaken. Before 1 could think, I Jjsli they were 
l^anca's. IFor an instant I. paused, overpowered with citation. 
J. feared to break so suddenly upon her. I softly ascended the 
steps of the pavilion. The door was open. I saw Bianca seated 
at a table ; her back yms tpwards me ; she was warbling a soft 
melancholy air, and was occupied in drawing. A glance suJKced 
to show me that she was copying one of my own pamtings. X gazed 
on her fcHr a moment in a delicious tumult of emotions. She 
paused in her singing : a heavy sigh, almost a sob followed. I could 
no boger contain myself. "Bianca!" exclaimed I, in a half- 
smothered voice. She started at the sound* bwishc^ back the 
ringlets that hung clustering about her face, darted a. glance at 
me, uttered a mercing slum, and would have fallen to the ej»rth, 
had I not caught her in my arms. 

"Bianca! my own Bianca!" exclaimed I, folding her to my 
bosom ; my voice stifled in. sobs of convulsive joy. She lay in my 
arms without sense or motion. Alarmed at the ^ects of my 
precipitation, I scarce knew what to do. I tried by a thouaand 
endearing words to call her back to conseiousness. She slowly 
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noovered, and lialf opoodiig her eyes, '' Where am I P" maniMsed 
ahe faintly. " Here !" exclaimed I, pressing her to my bosom, 
** here— close to the heart that adores you — in the arms oi f onr 
faithful Ottavio !" ** Oh no ! no ! no !" shrieked she, starting into 
sadden life and terror^'' away ! away ! leave me ! leave me !" 

She tore herself firom mj arms ; rushed to a comer of the saloon, 
and covered her face with her hands, as if the very sight of me 
were baleful. I was thunderstrack. I could not believe my sensed. 
I followed her, trembling, confounded. I endeavoured to take her 
hand ; but she shrank from my veij touch with horror. 

*' Good heavens, Bianca !" exchiimed I, *' what is the meaning 
of this ? Is this my reception after so long an absence ? Is thia 
the love you professed for me P" 

At the mention of love a shuddering ran tbroujzh her. She turned 
to me a face wild with anguish : ** In o more of that — ^no more of 
that !** easped she : " talk not to me of love — ^I — ^I—am married !** 

I reefed as if I had received a mortal blow — a sickness struck 
to my very heart. 1 caught at a window-frame for support. For 
a moment or two every thing was chaos around me. When I 
recovered, I^held Eianc^ luring on a sofa, her face buried in the 
pillow, and sobbing convulsively. Indignation for her fickleness 
for a moment overjwwered every other feeling. 

" Faithless — ^penured !" cried I, striding across the room. But 
another glance at tnat beautiful being in oistress, checked all my 
wrath. An^er could not dwell together vdth her idea in my soul. 

"Oh, Bianca!" exclaimed I, in anguish, "could I have dreamt 
of this ? Could I have suspected jou would have been false to me ?" 

She raised her face all streaming with tears, all disordered with 
emotion, and gave me one appealmg look. " False to you ! — ^They 
told me you were dead !*' 

" What," said I, " in spite of our constant correspondence ?'* 

She gazed wildly at me: "Correspondence! What corres- 
pondence ?" 

" Have you not repeatedly received and replied to my letters ?** 

She clasped her hands with solemnity and fervour. "As I 
hope for mercy— never !" 

A horrible surmise shot through my brain. " Who told you 
I was dead?" 

" It was reported that the ship in which you embarked for 
Naples perished at sea." 

" But who told you the report ?" 

She paused for an instant, and trembled :— " Filippo !" 

" May the God of heaven curse him !" cried I, extending my 
clenched fists aloft. 

" O do not curse him, do not curse him !" exclaimed she, " he 
is — ^lie is — ^my husband!" 

This was all that was wanting to unfold the perfidy that had been 
practised upon me. My blood boiled like liquid fire in my veins. 
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1 gc^qped with rage too great for utterance — ^I remained for a time 
bewildered by tne whirl of horriUe thoughts that rushed through 
mj mind. 7%e poor victim of deception before me thought it was 
with her I was mcensed. She faintly murmured forth her exculpa- 
tion. I will not dwell upon it. I saw in it more than she meant 
to reveal. I saw with a glance how both of us had been betrayed. 

" 'Tis well," muttered I to myself, in smothered accents of con- 
centrated fury. " He shall renaer an account of all this." 

Bianca overheard me. New terror flashed in her countenance. 
'^Por mercy's sake, do not meet him ! — say nothing of what has 
passed — ^for my sake, say nothing to him-— I only shall be the 
sufferer!" 

A new suspicion darted across my mind. — " What !" exclaimed 
I, " do you men/ear him ? is he unkind to you ? Tell me," reite- 
rated I, grasping her hand, and looking her eagerly in the face, 
"tell me---dareslie to use you harshly?" 

" No ! no ! no !" cried sne, faltering and embarrassed — but the 
glance at her face had told me volumes. I saw in her pallid and 
wasted features, in the prompt terror and subdued agony of her 
eye, a whole history of a mind broken down by tyranny. Great 
God 1 and was this beauteous flower snatched from me to be thus 
trampled upon? The idea roused me to madness. I clenched my 
teeth and my hands ; I foamed at the mouth ; every passion seemed 
to have resolved itself into the fury that like a lava boiled within 
my heart. Bianca shrunk from me in speechless affiight. As I 
strode by the window, my eye darted down the alley. Fatal mo- 
ment ! I beheld Filippo at a distance ! my brain was in delirium— 
I sprang from the pavilion, and was before him with the quickness 
of lightning. He saw me as I came ruahii^ upon him — he turned 
pale, looked wildly to right and left, as if he would have fled, and 
trembling, drew lus sword. 

" Wretch !" cried I, " well may you draw your weapon !" 

I spoke not another word — ^I snatched forth a stiletto, put by 
the sword which trembled in his hand, and buried my pomard in 
his bosom. He fell with the blow, but my rage was unsated. I 
sprang upon him with the bloodtliirsty feeling of a tiger ; redoubled 
my blows ; mangled him in my frenzy, grasped himlby the throat, 
until, with reiterated wounds and strangling convulsions, he ex- 
pired in my grasp. I remained glaring on the countenance, hor- 
rible in death, that seemed to stare back with its protruded eyes 
upon me. Piercing shrieks roused me from my delirium. I looked 
round, and beheld Bianca flying distractedly towards us. My brain 
whirled — ^I waited not to meet her; but fled from the scene of 
horror. I fled forth from the garden like another Cain,— a hell 
within my bosom, and a curse upon my head. I fled without 
knowing whither, almost without knowing why. My only idea w«3 
to get farther and fartiier from the horrors I had left behind ; as if 
I could throw space between myself and my conscience. I fled to 
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tbQ ApcBBmes, Mid wand^ed (or days imd days^aaiOBg their «a;fage 
b&ights. How I existed, I oaonot tell — wkat rooks and predoioes 
I braved, and how I braved them, I know not. I kept on ma. on, 
tm^g to ont-travel the corse that clung to me. Alas ! the shrieks 
01 Bianoa rang for ever in mj ears. The horrible conntenance of 
my victim, was for ever be£c»re my eyes. The blood of Filippo ened 
to me from the^gronnd. Eooks, trees and torrents, all resounded 
with my crime. Then it was lielt how mvdsk more insupportable 
is the anguish of remorse than every other mental pa^. Oh ! 
oould I Imt.hAve east off this crime that festered in my heart-^ 
. oould I but have legained the innocence that reigned in my breast 
as I entered the garden at Sestri — could I but have restored my 
victim to life, I felt as if I could look on witii transport, even 
though Sianca were in his arms. 

3j degrees this frenzied fever of remorse settled into a perma- 
nent maladv of the mind— into one of the most horril^ that ever 
poor wretch was cursed with. Wherever I went, the countenance 
of bim I had slain appeared to follow me. Whenever I turned 
(Bay head, I beheld it wAmd me, hideous with the contortions of 
I tlie dying »oment. I have tried in every way to esca|)e from this 
horrible phantom, but in vain. I know not whether it be an iUa- 
. sion of tae mind, the eoBsequence of my dismal education at the 
ijUQm&at, or whether a phantom really sent by Heaven to punish 
me, but there it ever is, at all times, in all {^aees. Nor has time 
nor habit had any effect in famiMarizin^ me with its terrors. I have 
travelled from place to place, plunged mto amns^n^ts, tried dis* 
sipation and (fistraction of eveiy kindr— aU, all in vain. I once 
h^ recourse to my pencil, as a desperate esqperiment. I painted 
an exact res^nblanoe of this phajitom face. I placed it belor&me, 
in hopes that by constantly contemplatiog 1^ ooo^r, I miffht dimi- 
nish the effect of the original ; but I oitly doublea instead of dimi- 
nishing the misery. Sodi is the eurse that has ebing to my footsteps 
—that has made jny life a burden, but the thought of death ter- 
rible. God.JauMfs what I have suffered; what days and days, 
and nights juul nights of sleepless torment; ^what a never^ymg 
< worm has preyed npon my heart ; what an unquenchable fire has 
bomed within imyhnin! He knows the wrongs that wrought 
.upon, my poor weak nature ; that cimverted the t^erest of affec- 
.tions into the deadliest of- fury. He knows best whether [a frail 
1 erring creature has expiated by hmg-enduring torture and measure- 
iless remorse the crime of a moment of madvess. Often — often 
have I prostrated myself in the dust, and implored l^at be wouM 
;give me a: sign of his forgivaaess, and let medie*— — — 

Thus far had J written some time sinoe. It had meant to leave 
this record of misery sajvl crime with you, tobe^readwl^n Jshoukl 
he no more. 

My psfi^er to Heaven has at length been heard. You- were wit- 
cse^'to mjtmaUoBa last eveni^ at the dutrch, when the vaulted 
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temple resounded with the words of atonement and redeui] tion. 
X heard a voice speaking to me &om the midst of the music ; 
X heard it rising aoove the^pealiog of the organ, and the voices of 
the choir. It spoke to me in tones of celestial melody ; it pro- 
mised mercv and fomveness^but demanded ^m me full expiation. 
X go to make it. To-morrow I shsdl be on my way to Genoa, to 
surrender myself to justice. You who have pitied my sufferings, 
who have ^poured the bahn of sympathy into my wounds, do not 
shrink from my memory with abhorrence now that you know my 
story. BecoUect, that when you read of my crime, I shall have 
atoned for it with my blood ! 

When the Earonet had finished, there was a universal desire 
expressed to «ee the painting of this fri^tful visage. After much 
entreaty, tiie Baronet ^consented, on condition that they should 
only visit it one by one. He called his housekeeper, and gave her 
chsu^e to conduct the gentlemen, singly, to the chamber. They 
all returned varying in their stories. Some affected in one way, 
some in another ; some more, some less ; but aU agreeing that 
there was a certain something about the painting that had a very 
odd effeot upon the feeUngs. 

I stood in ade^ how-window with the Earonet, and could not 
ihelp expressing my wonder. "After alj," said I, "there are 
certain mysteries in our nature, certain inscnitable impulses and 
influenees, which warrant one in being superstitious. Who can 
aecoont for so mai^ persons of different characters being .thus 
^tniBffelv ^ected by a mere painting P" 

" £ia especial^ when not one of ihem has seen it ?" said the 
Earonet, with a smile. 

'" How r exclaimed I, "not seen it P " 4 

" Ntitone of them !" replied he, laving his ^ger on his lips, 
in fflgn of secrecy. " I saw that some oi them were in a bantermg 
WBin, and did not oluxMse that the memento of the poor Italian 
should be made a jest of. 60 I gave the housekeeper a hint to 
jdiow them<ftU to a different chamber \" 

Thufl^nd the atones of the Hervous^ntleman. 



PAET n. 



fiUCKTHORNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 



Thit world it the best that we lire in, 

To lend, or to tpend, or to give in ; 

But to beg, or to borrow, or get a man't own, 

'Tis the very worst world, sir, that erer was known. 

Lines from an Inn Window. 



LITERARY LIFE. 



Among other subjects of a traveller's curiosil^, I had at one 
.time a gi-eat craving after anecdotes of literary life ; and being at 
London, one of the most noted places for the production of booki, 
I was excessively anxious to know sometJuDg of the animals which 
produced them. Chance fortunately threw me in the way of a 
literary man by the name of Buckthorne, an eccentric personage, 
who had lived much in the metropolis, and could give me uie 
iiatural history of every odd animal to be met with in that wilder- 
ness of men. He reamly imparted to me some useful hints upon 
the subject of my inauinr. 

0" The literary world, said he, "is made up of little confede- 
jacies, each looking upon its own members as the lights of the 
universe ; and considering all others as mere transient meteors, 
/loomed soon to fall and be forgotten, while its ov/n luminaries aie 
to shine steadily on to immortSity." 

"And pray,''*^ said I, "how is a man to get a peep into those 
confederacies you speak of? I presume an intercourse with 
authors is a kmd of intellectual exchange, where one must bring 
his commodities to barter, and always give & quid pro quo.'* 

" Pooh, pooh ! how you mistake," said tiuckthome, smiling *, 
*Mrou must never think to become popular among wits by slmmup. 
They go into society to shine themselves, not to admire the bm- 
liancy of others. I once thought as you do, and never went into 
literary society without studying my part beforehand ; the conse- 
quence was, that I soon got the name of an intoleiable proser, and 
should in a little while have been completely excommunicated 
had I not changed my plan of operations. No, sir, no character 
succeeds so we& among wits as that of a good listener ; or if ever 
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you are eloquent let it be when t6te-a-t4te with an author, and 
then in praise of his own works, or, what is nearly as acceptable, 
in disparagement of the works of his contemj^ranes. If e?er he 
speaks faronrably of the productions of a particular friend, (tissent- 
boldly from him ; pronounce his friend to be a blockhead ; never 
fear his being yexed; much as people speak of the irritability of 
authors, I neyer found one to take offence at such contradictions. 
No, no, sir, authors are particularly candid in admitting the faults 
of -^eir friends. 

" Indeed, I would adyise you to be extremely sparing of remarks 
on all modem works, except to make sarcastic obseryations on the- 
most distinguished writers of the day.'' 

" Eaith," said I, " Til praise none that haye not been dead for 
at least half a century." 

"Eyen then," observed Mr. Euckthome, "I would advise yoit 
to be rather cautious ; for you must know that many old writers 
have been enlisted under the banners of different sects, and their 
merits have become as completely topics of party discussion as the 
merits of living statesmen and politicians. Nay, i;here have been 
whole periods of literature absolutely taboo'd, to use a South Sea 
phrase. It is, for example, as much as a man's critical reputation 
IS worth in some circles, to say a word in praise of any of the* 
writers of the r&ga of Charles the Second or even of Queen 
Anne, they being aU declared Frenchmen in disguise." 

"And pray," said I, "when am I then to know that I am oft 
safe grounds, being totally unacquainted with the literary land- 
marks, and the boundary hue of fashionable taste." 

" Oh !" replied he, "there is fortunately one tract of literature 
which forms a kind of neutral ^und, on which all the literary 
meet amicably, and run riot in tne excess of their good humour ; 
and this is in the reigns of Elizabeth and James. Here you may 
praise away at random. Here it is ' cut and come again ;' and 
the more obscure the author, and the more quaint and crabbed his 
style, the more your admiration will smack of the real relish of the 
connoisseur ; wnose taste, like that of an epicure, is always for 
game that has an antiquated flavour. 

"But," continued he, " as you seem anxious to know something 
of literary society, I will take an opportunity to introduce you to- 
some coterie, where the talents of the day are assembled. I cannot 
promise you, however, that they will all be of the first order. 
Somehow or other, our great gemuses are not gregarious; theydo» 
not go in flocks, but fly singly in general society. They prefer 
mingling like common men with the multitude, and are apt to 
carry nothing of the author about them but the reputation. It is 
only the inferior orders that herd together, acquire strength and 
importance by their confederacies, and bear all the distinctive 
characteristics of their species." 
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A LITEEART DIITOBR. 

A WW days alter thi»ooBf«BMtioiiiKt^ Mi^Baoktli0me»iie odlled 
upctt me, and took Bie wiiAi him to » ngnlnr litecBiq^ c^noer* li 
WM ffven. bjsgnfttbodudler, oriatiiesaoom(Mnif'o£bodi0dlec8^. 
Yibcmr fixm supaBaed in leogtii that of Shadsteh^ Miwhaoh^ aad. 
Abednego* 

I was stupnaed to find betwieen twentj and thistgp guests aiaemr 

bled, most of whom I had never seen before. Mr, Backihomft 

exphdned tiiis to me, b^ infonaing me that this^was a business 

dimieiv or kind <^ MdMoa^, whddk the. house gave about twioe 9t. 

year to its authors. It is kue they did oeoasionallj a.we savLg, 

dinneratotfaweorfourliteEBiymenatatime; but then uiese wore 

generally select authors, favourites of the public, sudias had amie^ 

*at their siith or saventh editions. " There are,?' ^id he, ''oerUdn 

; ^eogiaphieal boundaries in the Imd of literatur^ and vou may 

;>jud^ tokrably well of an> autbcw's popularity by the wine his bod^ 

* seller give» him* Anauthor erosaes the pert nne about the ti^id 

edition, and geta into claret; and when n& has reached the sixth 

or sevvmt^ he may revd in chttnpagne and Burgundy." 

" And pray," said 1," how far mav these gentlemen ha^ reaabad: 
that I see arcHind me:; are any of t^ese cluet drinkers ?" 

** Not exaotiy, not exactly. You find at tiiese great dinners the. 
common steady ran of authors, one or two edition men ; or if any. 
others are invited, they are aware l^t it is a kind of republican 
meeting.-— You nnderataad me-— a meeting of the r^ublioot letteis^ 
and that they must expect nothing but ^ain substantial fare." 

These hints emd)led me to oompxeheiul more fully l^e arrange- 
ment of the table; The two ends were occupied by two partners 
of the house ; and the host seemed to have adopted Addison's idea 
as to the litcamry joecedence of his guests. A popular poet had 
the post <d hoBcmr ; €q^[^te to whcmi was a hot-pressed traveller 
in quarto with plates. A gcave-looking antiquarian, who had pw^ 
dw^ several solid worica^ that were imieh quoted and little read,^ 
was trei^ed witii great respect, and seated next to a neat dressy 
gentleman in black, who had written a thin, genteel, hot-presaed 
octavo on political eooaomy, tiiat was getting into fiEtthion. Several 
three-vokuned duodecimo men, of fair curreney, were placed about 
ike centre of the table ; while the lower ena was taken up with 
small poets, tnmidators, and authore who had not as yet risen intO' 
mmdi notoriety. 

The conversation dnrii^ dinner was by fits and starts ; breaking 
ant here and there in various parts of me table in small flashes, 
and ending in smoke. The poet, who had the confidence of a nuot 
on good terms witii the world, and independent of his bookseller, 
was very gay and brilliant, and said many clever things whidi set 
the partner next him in a roar, and ddighted all the company. The 
other partner, however, mamtained his sedateness, and kept carving 
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on; tHtk'Uie'aB' of » tborcmgb man oif> baimesB^ ifitent n^ontfav 
oesnpaiknof the imnneiit. Hit grwrity was eaqdidiiid to me iff 
mymoid Bncktbornft; He isfoinied me that tM ocnuem (^ the 
hcrase "vriei^ admiralily distnlmtd^ mmms; the p tt ttttfra ; ''Tfav^ 
foxiifi^toioe,^' said he^ ''1^ grtK^e gentldiDaHL is the oamiig/fMrt^ 
ntr^ who flttend9'tD'tb& jomts; andliii otHer is tbelaogldiigTMfft^ 
ner, irfao attends to the jokesi" 

The gen^^o M ivt era gUoii wa^ehiidy carried oft at the tq9i{»en9iid 

tiikt ^k, as'tlxe afitbors tb^e seemed ton[)e6fless the greatesl^ 

* covn^ of the toi^e; As to iiie crew at the lower end, if tbejr 

did' not nodoe maoh figare in taUdng, they did in* eating: Neiv«r 

utt there a more detmnined, inveterate, thoroughly snst&ined at- 

taek on tlie trenober than by t^is phalanx of maStioators. When 

the doth was r^noved^ and the wine began to ciitsnlate, ^ey grew 

' very merry and jocose among themselves. Their jokes, however, 

I if by chance aaiy of them reac^ted the upper end or the table, sel- 

' dam prodaoed much effect. Even the laoghing partner did not 

tMnk it necessary to hononr them with a smile ; wMdi my ndgh- 

boitr Bnckthome aeconnted for, by informing me that there was 

.a certain degree of popularity to lie obtamed before a bookseller 

coald afford to laugh at an author's jokes. 

Among this crew of questionable gentlemen thus seated below 
the salt, my eye singled out one in pardcular. He was rath^ 
shabbily dressed; though he had evidently macb the most of a^ 
nttity blaok ooat, and wore his shirt-frill plaited and puffed out 
voluminously at the bosom. His face was dusky, but norid, per^ 
haps a little too florid, particularly about the nose; thon^ the' 
ros^ hue gave the greater lustre to a twinkling black eye. He had 
a' little tl^ look of a boon companion^ with ^tati dash of the poor 
devil in it which gives an in^rescably mellow tone to a man's 
humour. I had seldom seen a* face of richer promise; but never 
was promise so ill kept. He said nothing, ate and dnmk with the 
keen appetite of a garreteer, and < searcdy stopped to lan^, even 
at^ the good jokes mm the upper end of the tame. I inqmred who 
be was; Buckthome looked at him attentively : '* Gad,'' said h^ 
** I have seen that face before, but where I ci^not recoUeot. He 
cannot be asi author of any note. I suppose some Tffiter of ser- 
mons, or ^der of forei^ l^els/" 

After dinner we retired tb another room to take tea and coffee, 
where we were reinforced by a cloud of inferior guests, — authors* 
of small volumes in boards, and pamphlets stitched in blue p})er. 
These had not as yet arrived to the importance of a dinner invita- 
tion, but were invited occasionally to pass theevemng in a friendly 
way. TSiey were very respectful to the partners, and, indeed, 
seemed to stand a little in awe of liiem ; but they paid devoted court 
to the lady of the house, and were extravagantly fond of the chil- 
drem Some few, ^^o did not feel ccmfldence enough to make such 
advanees, stood ediyly off in oemers, talldng to one another; or 
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toned oyer the portf dios of prints which they had not seen tha^ 
fiye thousand times, or moos^ over the music on the foite-pt«Mi. 
The poet fmd the thin octayo gentleman were the persons moat 
current and at their ease in the drawing-room ; being men eyidentty 
of circulation in the West End. They got on each side of the hu^ 
of the house, and paid her a thousand complim^ts and ciyilitiea^, 
at some of which I thot^ht she would haye expired with deli^xt 
Eyeiythi^ they said and did had the odour of fashionable 1^. I 
looked round in yain for the poor deyil author in. the rusly black 
coat; he had disappeared immediately after leaying the tMe, 
haying a dread, no doubt, of the glaring light of a drawing-room. 
Emding nothins further to interest my attention, I took my de- 
parture soon aner coffee had been seryed, leaying the poet, and 
the thin, genteel hot-pressed octayo gentleman, masters of the field. 

THE CLUB OF QUEER EELLOWS. 

I THINK it was the yery next eyening that, in coming out of 
Covent Garden Theatre, with my eccentnc friend Buckthome, he 
proposed to give me another peep at life and character.. Finding 
me willing for any research of the kind, he took me through a 
yariety of the narrow courts and lanes about Coyent Garden, 
until we stopped before a tayem from which we heard the bursts 
of merriment of a jovial party. There would be a loud peal of 
laughter, then an interval, then another peal, as if a prime waff 
were telling a story. After a little while there was a song, and 
at the close of each stanza a hearty roar, and a vehement thump- 
ing on the table. 

"This is the place," whispered Buckthome; "it is the club 
of queer fellows, a great resort of the small wits, third-rate actors, 
and newspaper critics of the theatres. Any one can go in on 
paying sixpence at the bar for the use of the club." 

We entered, therefore, without ceremony, and took our seats 
at a lone table in a dusky comer of the room. The club was as- 
sembled round a table, on which stood bever^s of various Mnds, 
according to the tastes of the individuals. The members were a 
set of queer fellows indeed ; but what was my surprise on recog- 
nising, m the prime wit of the meeting, the poor-devil author 
whom I had remarked at the booksellers' dinner for his promising- 
face and his complete taciturnity. Matters, however, were en- 
tirely changed with him. There he was a mere cipher ; here %e 
was lord of the ascendant, the choice spirit, the dominant genius. 
He sat at the head of the table with his hat on, and an eye beam- 
ing even more liiminously than his nose. He had a quip and a 
filBp for every one, and a good thing on every occasion. Nothing 
could be saitt or done without eliciting a spark from him ; and 1 
solemnly declare I have heard much worse wit even from noble- 
men. His jokes, it must be confessed, were rather wet, but they 
suited the circle oyer which he presided. The company were in 
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tiuKt man^ mood, when a little wit goes a great way. Every 
time lie opened his lips there was snre to be a roar ; and even 
sometimes before he had time to speak. 

We were fortunate enouffh to enter in time for a glee com- 
posed by him expressly for tne club, and which he sang with two 
hoon companions, who would have been worthy subjects for Ho- 
carth*s pencil. As they were each provided with a written copy, 
i was enabled to procure the reading of it. 

Herrily, merrOy push round the glass, 

And merrily troll the glee, 
For he who won't drink till he wink, i» an ass, 

So, neighbour, I drink to thee. 

Merrily, merrOy, fuddle thy nose, 

Until it right rosy shall be ; 
For a jolly red nose, 1 speak under the roset 

Is a sign of good company. 

We waited until the party broke up, and no one but the wit 
remained. He sat at the table with lus legs stretched under it 
and wide apart; his hands in his breeches sockets; his head 
drooped upon his breast ; and gazing with iacmstre countenance 
on an empty tankard. His gaiety was gone, his fire completely 
c[uenched. 

My companion approached, and startled him from his fit of 
brown study, introducing himself on the strength of their having 
dined together at the booksellers'. 

" By the way,'' said he, "it seems to me I have seen you be- 
fore ; your face is surely that of an old acquaintance, though for 
the life of me I cannot tell where I have known you." 

"Very likely," replied he, with a smile; "manv of my old 
friends have foi^tten me. Though, to tell the trutn, my memory 
in this instance is as bad as your own. If, however, it will assist 
your recollection in any way, my name is Thomas Dribble, at 
your service.'* 

"What! Tom Dribble, who was at Old Birchell's school, in 
Warwickshire?" 

"The same," said the other, coolly. 

" Why, then, we are old schoobnates, thouch it's no wonder 
you . don't recollect me. I was your junior by several years ; 
don't you recollect little Jack Buckthome ?" 

Here there endued a scene of a school-fellow recognition, and 
a world of talk about old school times and school pranks. Mr. 
Dribble ended by observinff, with a heavy sigh, "that times were 
sadly changed since those oays." 

"Faith, Mr. Dribble," said I, "you seem quite a different man 
here from what you were at diimer. I had no idea that you had 
so mudi stuff in you. There you were all silence, but here you 
absolutely keep the table in a roar." - 

" Ah ! my aear sir," replied he, with a shake of the head, and 
a shrug of the shoulder, "X am a mere glow-worm. I never 

F 
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flUoe bj daylight Bcttdes it's a hard ihing for a po or devil «f 
an author ta ahiae at the table of a ridL bookseller. Who do ftn. 
think would laugh at anj thing I oould say, when. I had some of 
t^ cttrrent wits of the day about me P But here, thongh a poor 
devil, I am among still poorer devils than myself ; men who look 
up to me as a man of liters, and a belle-esprit, aad idl my jokes 
pass as steiiing gold from the mint." 

" Tou surely do yoursdf injustiee, sir/' raid I ; " I haie certainly 
heard more good things from you this evening, than from any of 
those beaux-espriis by whom yon t^pear to havebten so daunted." 
' " Ah, sir ! but they have luck on their side : they are in the 
fashion — there's nothing like bein^ in fashion. A man that has 
once got his character up for a wit is always sure of a laugh, say 
what he may. He may utter as much nonsense as he })leases, and 
aU will pass current. No one stops to question the coin of a rich 
man ; but a poor devil cannot pass off either a joke or a guinea, 
without its being examined on ooth sides. Wit and coin ate always 
doubted with a threadbare coat." 

" For my part," continued he, giving bis hat a twitch a little 
more on one side, — " for my part, i hate your fine dinners ; there's 
nothing, sir, like the freedom of a chop-house. I'd rather aay 
time mive my steak and tankard among my own set, than drink 
dLaret and eat venison with your cursed civil, elegant com{)any, who 
never laugh at a good joke from a poor devfl for fear of its being 
vulgar. A good joke grows in a wet soil ; it flourishes in low 
idacBS^ but withers on vour d-nl high, dry grounds. I once kept 
nigh company, sir, until I nearly ruined myself; I grew so dulfe 
am vapid, and. genteel. Nothing saved me out being arrested by 
my landlady, and thrown into prison ; where a course of catch- 
clubs, eightpenny ale, and poor devil company, mamued my mind, 
and brot^t it bade to itself agam." 

As it was now growing late, we parted for the evening, though 
X felt anxious to biow more of this practieal philosopher. I was 
glad, therefore, when Buckthome proposed to have another meet- 
ing, to talk over old school times, and inquired his schoolmate's 
address. The latter seemed at first a little shy of naming his 
lodgings^ buib suddenly, assuming an air of hardihood, "Green- 
arbor court, sir," exclaimed he — "Number — in Green-arbor 
court. You must know the place. Classic ground, sir, classic 

found ! It was there Goldsmith wrote his Vicar of Wakefield — 
always like to live in literary haunts." 

I was amused with this whimsical apologv for shabby quartera. 
On our way homeward, Buoktiiome assu^ me that this Dribble 
had be^ the prime wit and great wag of ihs sdiool in their hofisk 
days, and one of those unlucky urchins denominated bright geniuses. 
As he perceived me curious respecting his old schoohnate, he pro- 
mised to t^ me wiifli him in his proposed visit to Greeurarbor oourt. 
A few mornings i^rward he called upon me, and we set fetrth 
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<m OUT expcditicfin. He led me toongti a yariety of sdngalftr alleys, 
aaid' ctoxurts, and blind passages ; for he appeared to be perfectly 
versed in all the intricate geography of the metropolis. At length 
nve came out npon Fleet-market, and traversing it, tamed np a 
imrtow street to the bottom of a long steep flignt of stone steps, 
cfdled Break-neck-stairs. These, he told me, led up to Gieen- 
arbor court, and that down them poor Goldsmith might many a 
time have nsked his neck. When we entered the comrt, I couM 
not hot smile to think in what out^f-the-way corners genius pro- 
duces her bantlings! And the muses, those oapridous dames, 
who, forsooth, so often refuse to visit palaces, and deny a single 
smile to votaries in splendid studies, and gilded drawing-rooms, — 
what holes and burrows will they frequent to lavish their favours 
on some ragged disciple. 

This Green-arbor court Ifbund to be a small square, sunounded 
by tall and miserable houses, the veiy intestines of which seemed 
turned inside out, to jud^ from the old garments and frippery 
fluttering from every wmdow. It appeared to be a region <ft 
washerwomen, and lines were stretched about the little square, on 
which clothes were dangling to dry. 

Just as we entered the square, a scuffle took place between two 
viw^os about a disputed right to a wash-tub, and immediately the 
whole community was in a nubbub. Heads in mob-caps popped 
out of every window, and such a clamour of tongues ensued, tnat 
I was fain to stop my ears. Every amaaon took part with one olr 
other of the disputants, and brandished her arms, drij^ii^ wil^i 
soap-suds, and fired away from her ^nndoW as from the embrasure 
of a fortress ; while the swarms of children nestled and cradled in 
every proCreant chamber of this hive, waking with the noise, set 
up their shrill pipes to swell the general conwrt* 
I Poor Goldsmith ! what a time must he have had of it, with his 
quiet dispofldtion and nervous habits, peimed up in this den-of noise 
and vulgarity ! How strange, that while every sight and sound 
was sumcient to embitter t& heart, and fill it with misanltopy, 
his pen should be dropping the honey of H^bla \ Yet it is more 
than probable that he ctew many of his inimitable pictures of low 
life from the scenes which surrounded him in this abode. The 
circumstance of Mrs. Tibbs being obliged to wash her husband's 
two shirts in a neif^bour's house, who refused to lend her. wash- 
tub, may have been no sport of fancy, but a fact passing under his 
own eye. His landlady may have sat for the picture, and Beau 
'Kbbs' scanty wardrobe have been tLjbc'simlem his own. 

It was with some difficulty that we found our w*f to Dribble's 
lodgings. I3iey were up two pair of stairs, in a room that looked 
upon the court, and when we entered, he was s€»ted on the edge 
of his bed, writmg at a broken table. He received us, however, 
with a free, open, poor-devil air, that was irresistible. It is true 
he did at first appear slightly confused ; buttoned up his waistcoat 
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a little higher, and tucked in a stray frill of linen. Bat he recol- 
lected himself in an instant ; gave a half swagger, half leer, as 
he stepped forth to receive us ; drew a three-legged stool for Mr. 
Buckthome; pointed me to a lumbering old damask chair, that 
looked like a dethroned monarch in exile ; and bade us welcome 
to his garret. 

We soon got engaged in conversation. Buckthome and lie 
i^ad much to saj about early school scenes ; and as nothing opens 
Ji man's heart more than recollections of the kind, we soon drew 
from him a brief outline of his literary career. 

THE POOR-DEVIL AUTHOR. 

I BEGAN life unluckily by being the wag and bright fellow at 
school ; and I had the further misfortune of becoming the great 
^nius of my native village. My father was a country attorney, and 
mtended I should succeed him in business ; but I had too much 
^nius to study, and he was too fond of my genius to force it' into 
the traces ; so 1 fell into bad company, and took to bad habits. Do 
■not mistake me. I mean that I fell into the company of village 
literati, and vills^ blues, and took to writing village poetiy. 

It was quite the fashion in the village to be hterary. There 
was a little knot of choice spirits of us, who assembled frequently 
together, formed ourselves into a Literair, Scientific, and Philo- 
sophical Socie^, and fancied ourselves the most learned Philos 
in existence. Every one had a great character assigned him, sug- 
gested by some casual habit or anectation. One heavj fellow dramc 
4m enormous quantity of tea, rolled in his arm-chair, tsJked sen- 
tentiously, pronounced dogmatically, and was considered a second 
Dr. Johnson; another, who happened to be a curate, uttered coarse 
jokes, wrote doggerel rhymes, and was the Swift of our association. 
Thus we had also our Popes, and Goldsmiths, and Addisons ; and 
a blue-stocking lady, whose drawing-room we frequented, who cor- 
responded about nothing with all the world, and wrote letters 
with the stiffness and formality of a printed book, was cried up as 
another Mrs. Montagu. I was, by common consent, the juvenile 
prodigy, the poetical youth, the great genius, the pride and hope 
of the village, througn whom it was to become one day as cele- 
brated as Stratford on Avon. 

My father died, and left me his blessing and his business. His 
blessing brought no money into my podcet* and as to his busi- 
ness, it soon deserted me; for I was busy vmting poetry, and could 
not attend to law, and my clients, thoush they had great respect 
for my talents, had no iiaith in a poetictu attorney. 

I lost my business, therefore, spent my money, and fim'shed my 
i)oem. It was the Pleasures of Melancholy, and was cried up to 
the skies by the whole circle. The Pleasures of Imagination, the 
Pleasures of Hope, and the Pleasures of Memory, though each 
Aad placed its author in the first rank of poets, were blank prose 
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in oomparison. Oar Mrs. Montaga would cry oyer it from 
laegiiuiing to end. It was pronounced by all the members of the 
Xdterary, Scientific^ and Philosophical Society, the greatest poem 
of the age, and all anticipated the noise it would mt^e in the 
great world. There was not a doubt but the London booksellers 
-would be mad after it, and the only fear of my friends was, that I 
would make a sacrifice by selling it too cheap. Every time tiiey 
t^ed the matter over, they increased the price. They reckoned 
up the great sums giyen for the poems of certain popular writers, 
and determined that mine was worth more than all put together^ 
and ought to be paid for accordingly. For my part, I wits modest 
in my expectations, and determined that I would be satisfied with 
a thousand guineas. So I put my poem in my pocket, and set 
off for Lonoon. 

My joumev was joyous. My heart was light as my purse, and 
my head full of anticipations of fame and fortune. With what 
swelling pride did I cast my eyes upon old London from the 
heirfits ot Highgate ! I was like a general, looking down upon 
a pmce he expects to conquer. The great metropolis lay stretched 
before me, buried under a home-made cloud of murky smoke, that 
wrapped it from the brightness of a sunny day, and formed for it 
a kind of artificial bad weather. At the outskirts of the city, away 
to the west, the smoke gradually decreased until all was clear and 
sun^, and the view stretched uninterrupted to the blue line of 
the Acntish hills. 

My eye turned fondly to where the mighty cupola of St. Paul 
swelled dimly through this misty chaos, and I pictured to myself 
the solemn realm of learning that lies about its base. How soon 
should the Pleasures of Melancholy throw this world of booksellers 
and printers into a bustle of business and delight ! How soon should 
I hear my name repeated by printers' devils throughout Pater- 
noster-row, and Angel-court, and Ave-Maria-lane, until Amen- 
comer should echo back the sound ! 

Arrived in town, I repaired at once to the most fashionable pub- 
lisher. Every new author patronises him of course. In fact, it had; 
been determmed in the village circle that he should be the fortunate 
man. I cannot teU you how vain-gloriously I walked the streets. 
My head was in the clouds. I felt the airs of heaven playing about 
it, and fancied it already encircled by a halo of literary glory. As 
I passed by the windows of bookshops, I anticipated the time when 
my work would be shining among tie hot-pressed wonders of the 
day ; and my face, scratched on copper, or cut on wood, figuring 
in fellowship with those of Scott, and Byron, and Moore. 

When I applied at the publisher's house, there was something 
in the loftiness of my air, and the dinginess of my dress, that strucE 
the clerk with reverence. Thev doubtless took me for some person 
of consequence ; probably a digger of Greek roots, or a penetra.ter 
of pyramids. A proud man in a dirty shirt is always an imposing 
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I icharaoter in th« world of letters ; ijm rnnot fed intelboiuaUj «eeut« 

' -iMfore lie eau veatore to dress shabt^j ;. none but a gieat geoiat&i 

, or a great scholar, dares to be dirt^ ; so I was uslwied at oneeio 

' tbe sanctom sanctorum of this higa priest of Minerra. 

^ The publishing of books is a yerj different affair now4Kbvrs<lrfitn 

what it was in the time of Beoiard lantot. I found the pttbli^er 

a fashionable dressed man, in an el^;{mt drawing-room lunualied 

with sofas and portraits o[ oelebratea audihors, ana oases of -apW* 

dicUy-bound books. He was writing letters at an elegant lekki. 

This was transacting business in stjW The i^ace seemed suited 

to the magnificeut publications that immi Irow it. I rejoiced at 

the dioioe I had made of a publishei;, fori ai^wi^s liked to eneon- 

rage men of taste and spirit. 

I stepped up to the table with the lofty poetical port I had be^ 
accustomed to maintain in our Tillage cirtde; though I threw ia it 
something of a patronising air, such as one feels when about to 
make a man's fortune. The publish^ paused with his p^ khaikd, 
and seemed waiting in mute sus|)enae to know what was to be«i^ 
nounced hj so singcdar an appantion. 

I put hun at his ease in a moment, for I felt ihat I bad b«t to 
Tome, see, and conouer. I made known my name, mdi the name of 
my poem ; produced my i^ecieits roll of blotted mani£M«^ ; Isftd it 
on the table with an emphasis ; and told him at once, to 8a;ve time, 
and come directly to the point, the price was one Uiousand gmm^ 
I had given him no tune to speak, nor did he seem so iaicHned. 
He continued looking at me for a moment with an air of whimsical 
perplexity ; scanned me from head to foot ; looked down at tW 
manuscript, then up again at me, then pointed to a (diair ; somI 
whistling softly to himself, went on writing his letter. 

I sat for some time waiting his reply, supposing he was makii^ 
up his mind; but he only paused occasionally to take a fresh dip 
of ink, to stroke his chin, or the tip of his nose, and then resumed 
his writing. It was evident hki mind was intently occupied up(m 
soane other subject ; but I had no idea that any other subiect 
should be attended to, and my poem lie unnoticed on the table. 
I had supposed ihai everythii^ wwld make way for the Pkasuies 
of Melancholy. 

My pjrge at length rose within me. I took up my manuscript, 
thrust it into my pocket, and walked out of the room ; making 
some noise as I went out, to let my departure be heard. The pub- 
lisher, however, was too much buried in minor conoems to notice it. 
I was suffered to walk down stairs without being called back. I 
sallied forth into the street, but no clerk was sent for me ; nor did 
the publisher call after me from the drawing-room window. I haive 
been told since, that he considered me either a madman <¥r a fool 
I leave you to judge how much he was in the wrong in liis opinion. 
When I turned the comer my crest fell. I cooled down in mj 
pnde and my expectations, and reduced my terms v.ith the aect 
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' bcxtoAr leniiom I apidiecl. I bad no bettor saooees ; nor ^k 

. a tbint, » mitk a lo^irtn. I tben desired the bookacdkrs to mtke 

an efbrthMBsdlTes; bat tbedeiKseai offer would tbejmi^. Thej 

toldmepocAijirasamere drogj every body wrote poetry ; the 

marM was ^^emto^ed with it. And then tbey bM, the titie <k 

'. ttjpoem ma not takii]|^ ; that jdeasures of all kinds were worn 

' t Mcad bare^notiang bat mnrors did now-a-days, and even, those were 

' rimost worn oat. Tales of Pirates, Kobben, and bloody Tiurks, 

> Hi^;hl answer tolera^wdl; bat l^ten th^ raiist oome from some 

I estaUished w^4mown name, or the pabitc would not look at them. 

f At last I offered to leave raypoem with a booksdler to read it, 

I and judge for himself. " Why, really, my dear Mr. a — a — ^I 

I ibmt your nam^" said he, castii^ an eye at my rosty ooat trnd 

• a^iM>by mters, " really, sir, we are so massed with business just 

now, and have so mmy manuseiipts on kand to read, i^ we have 

itot tine to look at any new productioBs ; but if yea can call agam 

in a week or two, or say the middle of next month, we mny^ be 

able to look over your wntkgs, and give you aa answer. Don't 

forget, the mooth after next ; good moraing, sir ; happy to see you 

any time you are passing this way." So saying, he bowed aie out 

in the eivilest way imagim^bie. In short, sir, instead oi aa eager 

competition to secure my poem, I could not oven get it read! In 

the mealtime I was harasMd by letters from my fnends, wanting 

to know when the woik was to appear; -dlio waste be my publisher; 

bat above all things, warning me net to let it ^ too eneap. 

l%ere was but oae i^niative left. I determmed to miBikh the 
poem myself; and to hare my tiinnn^ over Hie booksellers, when 
it sheola beeome the fEcshion of the day. I aeeordii^lj published 
the Pleasures of M^anc^ly, and ruined myself. Exoept^ tibe 
oopies sent to the reviews, and to my fnends in the ooanky, not 
one, I believe, ever left the bookseller's warehouse. The prmter's 
bill dramed my purse, and tlie oslj notice that was taken of my 
work, was contamed in the advertisements paid for by myself. 

I could have borne aU this, and have atlaibuted it, as usual, to 
the mismanagement of the publisher, or the want of taste in the 
pul^ ; and could have made the asoal apj^ to posterity ; but 
my village friends would not let me rest m quiet. 'Oiey were 
pie^armg me to i^msdves feasting with tiie great, communing 
with the literary, mid in the high career of fortune and renown. 
Every littk wlnfe, some one would call (m me with a letter of in- 
troduoticm from the viflage cxrde, rec(nnmending him to my atten- 
tions, and requestii]|^ that I would mako ham known in society; 
with a hint tlmt an mtroduction to a e^brated literary nobleman 
would be extremely agreeable. I detOTnined, ttierefore, to cha^i^e 
my lodging drop my eorrespondenoe, and disappear altogether 
from the view of my village admirers. Besides, I was anxious to 
make one more poetic attempt. I was by no means disheartened 
bv the failure of my first. My poem was evidently too didaotw- 
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Tfcfi public was wise enoogk. It no longer rasd for in 

'<13iey want horrors, do l£ej?'' said I: 'Tfaith! tiieathi^flbaa 
baTe enough of them." Bo I looked out for some auiet» retired 
dace, where I might be out of reach of m^ fiienas, and have 
kisnre to cook np some delectable dish of poetical "hell4»otlu" 

I had some aifficulty in finding a pmoe to mj mind, wheoi 
chance threw me in the waj of Canonbnry Castle. It is aas 
ancient brick tower, hard by " merry Islington ; " the remains of 
a hunting-seat of Queen Elizabeth, where sue took the pleasure- 
of the country when the neighbourhood was all woodland. What 
^ye it particular interest m my eyes was the drcuinstanoe that 
it had been the residence of a poet. 

It was here Groidsmith resided when he wrote his Deserted 
Village. I was shown the very apartment. It was a relie of the 
original style of the castle, with paneUed wainscots and Qothie 
windows. I was j^leased with its air of antiquity, and witii its- 
haviiu^ been the residence of poor Qoldy. 

** Goldsmith was a pretty poet," said I to myself, "a yerv 
pretty poet, though ratner of the old school. He did not think 
and feel so strongly as is the fashion now-a-days ; but had he 
lived in these times of hot hearts and hot heads, he would ib» 
doubt have written quite differently." 

In a few days I was quietly established in my new quarters; 
my books aU arranged; my writing-desk placed by a window 
looking out into the fields ; and I felt as snug as Eobinson Cnisoe» 
when ne had finished his bower. Eor several days I enjoyed 
aU the novelty of change and the charms which grace new lodg- 
ings, before one has found out their defects. I rambled about 
the fields where I fancied Goldsmith had rambled. I explore 
merry Islington ; ate my solitary dinner at the Black Bull, whidi, 
according to tradition, was a country-seat of Sir Walter Baleigh ; 
and would sit and sip my wine, and muse on old times, in a quaint 
old room, where many a council had been held. 

All this did verv well for a few days. I was stimulated by 
novelty ; inspired by the associations awakened in my mind by 
these curious haunts ; and began to think I felt the spirit of com* 
position stirrinff within me. But Sunday came, and with it ^e 
whole city world, swarming about Canonburv Castle. I could not 
open mv window but I was stunned with shouts and noises hom 
the cricket-ground ; the late quiet road beneath my window was 
alive with the tread of feet and clack of tongues ; and, to com 
plete my misery, I found that my quiet retreat was absolutely 
a "show house," the tower and its contents being shown to 
strangers at sixpence a head. 

There was a perpetual tramping up stairs of citizens and their 
families, to look about the country ftom the top of the tower, and 
to take a peep at the city through the telescope, to try if they 
could discern their own chimneys. And then, in the midst of a 
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of Hmgkt; or a moment of inspiratioii, I was mtemi{>te^ 
and all mj ideas put to flight, by my intolerable landlady's tapmn^ 
at the door, and asldng me if 1 would "lost please to let a Wt 
'• and gentleman oome in, to take a look at Mr. Goldsmith's room. 
If Yoa know any thing of what an author's study is, and what an 
aonor is himself, you must know that there was no standing this. 
I pat a positive interdict on my room's being exhibited ; but then 
it vas shown when I was absent, and my papers put in confusion ; 
andi^.on returning home one day, I ab^lutely found a cursed 
tnKtesman and his daughters gaping over my manuscripts, and 
my landlady in a panic at my appearance. I tried to mske out a 
little longer, by taking the key in my podcet ; but it would not 
' do. I overhefurd mine hostess one day telling some of her cus- 
. tomers on the stairs, that the room was occupied by an author, 
I who was always in a tantrum if interrupted ; and I immediately 
^ perceived, by a sliffht noise at the door, that they were peeping 
at me through the ley-hole. By the head of Apollo, but tnis was 
C|aite too much ! With all my eagerness for fame, and mjf ambi- 
tion of the stare of the million, I had no idea of being exhibited by 

• retail, at sixpence a head, and that through a key-hole. So I bid 
adicsL to Canonbury Castle, merry Islington, and the haunts of poor 

^ Qoldsmith, without having advanced a single line in my labours. 
Mv next quarters wero at a small, whitewashed cottage, which 
stands not far from Hampstead, just on the brow of a hill ; look- 
ing over Chalk Farm and Camden Town, remarkable for the rival 
houses of Mother Eed Cap and Mother Black Cap; and so across 
Craokscull Common to the distant city. 

1^ cottage was in no wise remarkable in itself; but I re- 

• garded it with reverence, for it had been the asylum of a perse- 
cuted author. Hither poor Steele had retreated, and lain perdu, 
when persecuted by creditors and bailiffs — ^those immemorial 
pli^lfues of authors and free-spirited gentlemen; and hero he had 
written many numbers of the Spectator. It was hence, too, that 
he had despatched those little notes to his lady, so full of affection 
and whimsicality, in which the fond husband, the caroless srentle- 
man; and the shifting spendthrift, wero so oddly blen£d. I 
thoi^i, as I first eyed the window of his apartment, that I could 
sit within it and write volnmes. 

, No such thing ! It was haymaking season, and, as ill-luck 
would have it, immediately opposite the cottage was a little ale- 
house, with the sign of the Low of Hay. Whether it was thero 
in Stye's time, I cannot say ; but it set all attempts at concep- 
tion or ins|»ration at defiance. It was the resort of all the Irish 
haymakers who mow the broad fields in the neighbourhood ; and 
of drovers and teamsters who travel that road, ^ere they would 
gather in the endless summer twilight, or by the light of the har- 
vest moon, and sit round a table at the door ; and tipple, and 
laugh and quarrel, and fight, and sing drowsy songs, aiuf dawdle 
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«m ike Imueb, uatfl tbe deep lokiiia notes of Bt Fail's ckek 
w<Mud warn the TSikto home. 

I& the dagrtkne I wm still less able to wte. It washroad smm- 
mer. The hajsakers were at work m t^ fields, and tbe per^aie 
of the new-mown hay bron^t witb it the reooUectkm of B^aati?e 
fields. So, instead of lenuuning in m j voom to write, I went wan- 
derin^ abont Ptmirose Hill, toA Hampstead Heights^ and Skcp- 
herdlS Fields, aid ail those Aroat^an seenes so ccMrated by 
Ltnkkm hards. I eannot tell yoa how many delkskHis homs 1 
haye passed, Ijtiu^ on the codes of new-mown hay, on thepleaaaHt 
slopes of some oT tiiose bilk, inhaliiig the fingranoe of the fidlife, 
while the sommer-fiy bozsed about me, or the grasshqpper leaped 
into mj bosom ; an^ how I baye gaaed with half-shut eje upon 
tbe smoky mass of London, and lutened to Hie distant soaae of 
its popnnilaen, and pitied the poor waa of earth, toiMng in itii 
bowds, IBce Gnomes in tiie '* dark gold naine/' 

People may say what lii^ please abovt eookney pasioniB, hat, 
after all, there is a yast deal of rural beanty about the westom 
yicinity of L^idon ; aaid any one that has looked dofwn upon the 
yailey ci West End, with its soft bosom of green paatozage Ijiag 
open to the soii<^, and dotted with eattle ; the steeole of. Hamp- 
stead riraig nmom? lieh grebes on the brow of the Ml; and t^ 
learned be^ht (^ Harrow in the distance; will confess tfait neyer 
has he seen a more absolmtdy mral hmdseape in the yicinity of a 
greait metropolis. 

8tiM, howeyec, I fbnnd mysetf not a whit the better off [at my 
frequent change of lod^gs ; and I began to dssoovei^ that in 
lf(«ratcire, as in trade, ukt old proyerb holds good, ^' a JoUmg stone 
I gathers no moss.^ 

The laranqnU beauty of the oomitiy placed the yery yengoanee 
wit^ me. I could iK>t mount my fancy mto the termagant yem. 
I could not oonc^ye, amidst the nnilmg landscape, a se^^ xd 
blood and murder ; and the snag citizens in bieeehes and saitcrs 
pot afl ideas <d heroes and bandit out of my brain. I could timdc 
of nothing but dulcet sulsjeets, " the Pleasures of Spring" — '^ titt 
Pleasures of Scditude "-^"^ the Beasures of TranquilU^ "^" the 
Pleastires of Sentiment " — nothing but pleasures ; and I had the 
painful experience of ** the PleasiCres of Melanchoiy ^ too stroa^y 
m my recolleotion to be beguiled by them. 

Chance at length befrieaded me. I had frequently, in my ram- 
bHngs, kntered Moot Hampstead Hill, whioh is a kind of Par- 
nassus of the metropolis. At such times I occasionally took my 
dinner at Jack Straw's Castle. It is a ooiontry inn so named: this 
yery spot where tint notorious rebel and his followers held thetr 
council of war. It is a fayourite resort of dtizens i^en ruralfy 
indined, as it commands fine &esh air, and a good yiew oi ikHs 
<»ty. I sat <me day in tbe puHic room of this inn, rnminatliy oym: 
a beefsteak and a pint of port, when my imagination kindled up 
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with anoieitt and keroic images. I had loi^ wuted a theme and 
a heax) ; both suddenly broke upon my mind. I determined to 
' vitte a poem on the bistory of Jaok Straw. I was so f iiU of my 
subject, that I was fearful of beioff anticipated. I wondered that 
none of the poets of the day, in tneir search after ruffian heroes, 
had never thou^t of Jaok 8Mw. I went to woi^ pell-mell, Mot- 
ted several sheets of pap» with choioe boating thoughts, and bat- 
tles, and desonptions, to be ready at a moment's wammg. In a 
few days' time, I sket^ed out the skeleton of my poem, and nothing 
WIS wanting hut to give it fiesh and blood. I usea to take my manu- 
smpt, and sMl about Caen-wood, and read aloud ; ana wouU 
dine at the Castle, by yraj of keeping up the vein of thought. 

I was there one day, at rather a late hour, in the pubhc roonu 
There was no other company, but oi^ man, who sat en}oying his 
pint of prt at a window, iod noticii^ the passers-by. He was 
dressed m a neen shooting-coat. His countenanee was sl^ron^^ly 
■c^urked : he had a hooked nose ; a romantio eye, excepting that 
it had something of a squint ; stud altogether, as I I^Kyught, a 
poetical style <rf nead. I was quite taken with the man, for you 
must know I am a little of a physiognomist ; X set him down at 
Qfnoe for eilher a poet or a philosopher. 

As I like to mvke new acquaintances, oon^erip^ cy^ man 
a volume of human nature, I soon fell into conversation wim the 
stranger, who, I was pleased to find, was by no means difficult of 
aoeess. After I had dined, I joined him tffc the window, and we 
became so sociable that I proposed a bottle of wme together, to 
which he most cheerfully assented. 

I was too full of my poem to keep long quiet on the subject, 
and b^n to talk about the origin of the tiavem, and the history 
of Ja(£ Straw. I found my new acquaintance to be p^feetly at 
home on the topic, aaid to jump exaetly with my humour in every 
respect. I became elevated by the wine and the oonversatioil. 
In the fulness of an authtHr's feelings, I told him of my projected 
poem, and repeated some passages, and he was in raptures. He 
was evidently of a strong poetical turn. 

" ^r,'^ said he, filling ny glass at the same time, " our poets 
diMi't look at home. I don't see why we need go out of (M 
fibgkMd lor robbers and rebels to write about. I like your Jack 
Straw, sir, — ^he's a home-made hero. I like him, sir — I like him 
eaeeeedinffly. He's fiighsh to the backbwie— dawtme-TGive me 
honest oB England after all ! Them's my Bei^«iments, sir." 

•* I honour your sentiment," cried I, sealously ; " it is ©tactly 
, my own. An &giish ruffian is as good a ruffian for poetry as any 
im Italy, or Germnj^ or the Archipelago; but it is hard to make 
ote poets thiiJc so." 

'^Mofe shmse lof them !" replied the man in green. " What 
a plague would ihej have? What have we to do with their 
Aiichipeh^ot of Italy mi Grermany? Haven't we heaths and 
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commons and highways on oar own little island— ay^ imd stoij^ 
Mows to pad the hoof over them too P Stick to home, I say»— 
them's my sentiments. — Come, sir, my service to you — I agree 
with you perfectly." 

" roets, in old times, had ri^ht notions on this suhject," con- 
tinued I ; "witness the fine old ballads about Eobin Hood, Alkui 
a'Dale, and other staunch blades of yore." 

" Bight, sir, right," interrupted he ; " Eobin Hood ! he was this 
lad to cry stand ! to a man, and never to flinch." 

" Ah, sir," said I, " they had famous bauds of robbers in the 
good old times ; those were glorious poetical days. The meny 
crew of Sherwood Forest, who led such a roving pictures(jue life 
* under the greenwood tree.' I have often wished to visit their 
haunts, and tread the scenes of the exploits of Friar Tuck, and 
Gymm of the Clough, and Sir William of Gloudeslie." 

" Nay, sir," said the gentleman iugreen, ** we have had several 
very pretty gangs since their day. Those gallant dogs that kept 
about the great heaths in the neighbourhood of London, about 
Bagshot, and Hounslow and Elackheath, for instance. Come, sir, 
my service to you. You don't drink." 

"I suppose," cried I, emptying my glass, "I suppose you have 
iieard of tlie famous Turpin, who was bom in this very village of 
Hampstead, and who used to lurk with his gang inEpping Forest 
about a hundred years since ?" 

" Have I ?" cned he, " to be sure I have ! A hearty old blade 
that. Sound as pitch. Old Turpentine ! as we used to call him. 
A famous fine fellow, sir." 

" Well, sir," continued I, "I have visited Walthain Abbey and 
Chingford Church merely from the stories I heard when a lioy of 
his exploits there, and I have searched Epping Forest for the 
cavern where he used to conceal himself. You must know," added 
I, " that I am a sort of amateur of highwaymen. They were dash- 
ing, daring fellows: the best apologies that we had for the knights- 
errant of yore. Ah, sir ! the coun^ has been sinking ^raduaQv 
into tameness and commonplace. We are losing the ola English 
spirit. The bold knights of the Post have all dwindled down into 
lurking footpads and sneaking pickpockets ; tliere's no such thing 
as a dashing, gentleman-like roobery committed now-a-days on tiie 
King's highways : a man mayroU from one end of England to the 
other in a drowsy coach, or jingling post-chaise, vnthout any other 
adventure than that of being occasionally overturned, sleeping in 
damp sheets, or having an ul-cooked dinner. We hear no more 
of public coaches being stopped and robbed by a well-mounted 
§ang of resolute fellows, with pistols in their hands, and crapet 
aver their faces. What a pretty poetical incident was it, for 
example, in domestic life, for a family carriage, on its way to a 
country seat, to be attacked about dark; thedd gentleman eased 
of his purse and watch, the ladies of their necklaces and earing^ 
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olitely spoken highwayman on a blood mare, who afterwards 
_ _i the hedge and galloped across the country, to the admiraticm 
pjtJiiss Caroline, the oanghter, who would write a long and romantic 
ac6ount of the adventure to her friend, Miss JuHana, in town. Ah» 
^ j we meet with nothing of such incidents now-ardays." 
^^•'That, sir," said my companion, taking advantage of a pause, 
when I stopped to recover breath, and to toke a glass of wine which 
^ had just poured out, '' that, sir, craving your pardon, is not 
^Owing to any want of old English pluck. It is the effect of this 
cursed system of banking. People do not travel with bags of gold 
fas they did formerly. They have post notes, and drafts on hankers. 
*To rob a coach is Lke catching a crow, where you have nothing but 
^carrion flesh and feathers for your pains. But a coach in old times, 
isir, was as rich as a Spanish galleon. It turned out the vellow boys 
*lbravely. And a private carriage was a cool hundred or two at 
least." 

, I cannot express how much I was delighted with the sallies of 
my new acqaamtance. He told me that he often frequented the 
! Castle, and would be glad to know more of me ; and I promised 
myself many a pleasant afternoon with him, when I should read 
him my poem as it proceeded, and benefit by his remarks ; for it 
was evident he had the true poetical feeling. 

** Come, sir," said he, pushing the bottle : " Damme, I like you ! 
5ou*re a man after my own heart. I'm cursed slow in making new 
acquaintances. One must be on the reserve, you know. But when 

* I meet with a man of your kidney, damme, my heart jumps at once 
' to him. Them's my sentiments, sir. Come, sir, here's Jack Straw's 
, health ! I presume one can drink it now-a-days without treason!" 

* "With all my heart," said I gaily, "and Dick Turpin's into 
thebai^n!" 

"Ah, sir," said the inan in green, "those are the kind of men 
for poetry. The Newgate Cflendar, sir ! the Newgate Calendar 
is your only reading ! There's the place to look for bold deeds 
ina dashing fellows." 

We were so much pleased with each other that we sat until a 

late hour. I insisted on paying the bill, for both my purse and 

. my heart were full, and I agreed that he should pay the score at 

our next meeting. As the coaches had all gone that run between 

' Hampstead and London, we had to return on foot. He was so 

delignted with the idea of my poem that he could talk of nothing 

^ else. He had made me repeat such passages as I could remember ; 

* and though I did it in a very mangled manner, having a wietehed 
\ memory, yet he was in raptures. 

' Every now and then he would break out with some scrap which 
he would misquote most terribly, would rub his hands and exclaim, 
" By Jupiter that's fine that *s noble ! Damme, sir, if I can con- 
ceive how you hit upon such ideas !" 
I roust confess I did not always relish his misquotations, wbica 
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I aomfitimes made absolate nooseoBe of the oassages ; but what 
^ author stands upon tdfles when he is praised r 

Never had I spent a mate delufhtrol et«ning. I did not per- 
I ceiye how the time flew. I oonla not bear to separate, but con- 
• tinned walking on, arm ia arm, with him, past m; lod^gs, throuffh 
f Camden Town, aiid across Cradkdoill Common, talkmg die whole 
J way abont my poem. 

\ When we were haif-way across the common, he interrnptcd me 
[ in the midst of a quotation, by telling me that this had been a 
famous place for footpads, and was still occasionally infested by 
them; and that a man had recently been shot there m attempting 
to defend himsdf.— "The more fool he !" cried I; "a man is an 
idiot to ride life, or even limb, to save a paltiy purse of money. 
It's qdte a diffaent case from that of a duel, where one's honour 
, is eoBcemed. For my part," added I, ^ I ^uld never l^iink of 
making resistance agjamst one of those desperadoes/' 

" Say you so P" cried my friend in green, turning suddenly upon 
me, and putting a pistol to my breast ; ''why, then, have at you, 
my lad! — oome--disburse ! empty! unsaok!*' 

In a word, I fonnd Ihat the muse had played me another of her 
tricks, and had betrayed me into the hands of a footpad. There 
was no time to parley ; he made me turn my pockets inside out ; 
and hearing the sound of distant footsteps, he made one fell swoop 
, upon purse, watch and all; gave me a thwack over my unlucky 
pate, tnat laid me sprawling on the ground, and scampered away 
wiUi his booty. 

I saw no more of my friend in ^reen until a year or two after- 
wards ; when I caught a sight of his poetical coontenance among 
a crew of scapegraces heavily ironed, who were on the way for 
transportation. He recognised me at once, tipped me an impu- 
d^t wink, and adced me now I came on with the history of Jack 
Straw's Castie. 

The catastrophe at CraokskuU Common nut an end to my sum- 
mer's campaign. I was cured of my poetical enthusiasm for rebels, 
robbers and hi^waymen. I was put out of conceit of my subject, 
and, ^K^iat was worse, I was lightened of my purse, in wiiich was 
almost every farthing I had in the world. So I abandoned Sir 
Bidiaid Steele's oottage in despair, and crept into less celebrated, 
tiiou^ no less {yoetioaland airy lodgings in a garret in town. 

I now determined to cultivate the society of l^e literaiy, and to 
enroll myself in the fraternity of authorship. It is by the constant 
collision of mind, thought I, that authors strike out the sparks of 
genius, and kindle up with glorious conceptions. Poetry is evi- 
dently a oontagioos complaint. I will keep company with poets ; 
who knows but I may ci^ it as others have done P 

I found no difficulty in making a circle of literary acqnaintances, 
not having the sin of success lying at my door : indeed the failure 
of my poem was a kind of recommendation to their favour. It is 
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txufi my new fiaencb wer^not of the most bnUiMii bmnss ia iitt- 
xatore ; bat then ^ f(m would take their wosda for it, ihay were 
like tlie prop]wts of old, men of whom tke woild was not worthy ; 
and who w&m to live in fotnio ages, wfa^ the epiMUMorai ibroiirites 
of the day ^lodd be f oi^tea. 

I soon disooveFed, howev^, th«t the moie Imingled ia hteraiy 
society, 1^ less I fek <»i{Hihle of writing; that pooby was not so 
catering as I iau^gnnd ; and that in lamiliar Hie thate was oftea 
nothing less poetical than a poet. Eesides, I wanted the eutrit 4hf 
eorpg to turn these literar^r Mktwshi^ to any aeeount i ootild 
not bring myself to enlist inany partienkr sect. I saw something 
to like in them till, bat fiMudtliat would nev^ do, for that the taeit 
condition on which a manaBters into oneof these sects is, that he 
abifises aU the rest. 

I perceived thai thme w«itt little knots of satknrs who lived 
wit^, and for, and by one another. They oonsid^Eed themsekes 
the salt of the eairth, Tl^y fostered raid kept up « eonventbaid vein 
of thinking, and ta&ing, and kkmg on all sob^s f and they cried 
each other up to the sMes. JSach sect Iwi its nairtknilar eieed ; 
and s^ up certain anthors as divinities, and M down and wor- 
shipped tbem ; and oouaidRred evefiy one who did not wonMp 
them, or who wosshipped any other, as a Iveretio and an iofldd. 

In quoting the writeis of the day^ I gsoBaikf f oaaid tiiem extolling 
namesof which Ihad soaroeiy heard,and taikmg tlig^itinffly (Mothers 
who were the fRvourites of the public. If I meuEtionea any recent 
work from the pen of a first-rate autiux', they had not nsd it ; thc^ 
had not tune to read all that was spawned from the pieew; he wrote 
too much to write well ; — and then they would break out into rap- 
tures about some Mr. Tunson, or Tomson, cnr Jackson, whose works 
were neglected at the present day, but who was to be the wonder 
and delist of post^dty ! Alas ! what heavy debts is tills n^leotful 
world &ly accumulating on the shouldeis of poor posterity ! 

But, above all, it was edifying to hear with what oontemptthey 
would talk of the great. Ye s^ ! how inrnteasurabfy ike great 
are despised by the small fry c3 literature ! it is true, an exception 
was now and then made of some noblemai^ with whom^ perhaps, 
they had casxudly shaken hands at an election, or hob or nobbed at 
a puUic dinner, uad was (Hronounced a " devilish good ic^w," and 
''no humbug ;" but, in general, it was enough for a man to have a 
title, to be tne object of their sovereign disdam : you have no idea 
how poetically mid j^osophicaily they would tafk of nobility. 

Eor my part this affected me but little ; for thoi^ I had no 
bitterness against the great, and did not think l^e worse of a man 
for baring innocently been bom to a litle, yet I did not feel my- 
self at present called upon to resent the indignities poured upo^ 
them by the little. But the hostility to the great writers of the 
day went sore against the grain with me. I could not raiter into 
j9udi feu^ nor participate in sudi annnorities. I had notbeoome 
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author snffidenilj to hate other authors. I could still find plea- 
sure in the novelties of the press, and could find it in my heart to 
f raise a oontemporaij, e?en though he were successful Indeed 
was. miscellaneous in my taste, and could not confine it to asy 
a^e or growth of writers. I could turn with delight from w 
glowing pages of Byron to the cool and polished raillery of Pope ; 
and after wandering amouff the sacred gro?es of Panuuse Lost, I 
could gi?e myself up to vomptuous abandonment in the enohaotad 
bowers of Lalla Bookh. 

« I would haye my authors," said I, '' as various as my wixteA, 
and, in relishing the strong and the racy, would never decry the 
sparkling and euilarating. Port and sherry are excellent stand- 
by's, and so is Madeira ; out claret and Bureundv may be drunk 
now and then without disparagement to one s palate, and Cham- 
{Ni^e is a bevera^ by no means to be despised." 

Such was the tirade I uttered one day when a little flushed with 
ale at a literary club. I uttered it, too, with something of a flourish, 
•for I thouG^ht my simile a clever one. Unluckily, my auditors were 
men who drank beer and hated Pope ; so my figure about wines 
went for nothing, and my critical toleration was looked upon as 
downright heter«Mloiy. In a word, I soon beoune like a freethinker 
in religion, an outhiw from every sect, and fair ^ame for alL Such 
are the melancholy consequences of not hating m literature. 

I see you are growing weary, so I will be brief with the residue 
of my hterary career. I will not detain you with a detail of my 
^various attempts to get astride of Pegasus ; of the poems I have 
written which were never printed, the plays I have presented which 
were never performed, ana the tracts 1 have published which were 
never purchased. It seemed as if booksellers, managers, and the 
very public, had entered into a conspiracy to starve me. Still I 
could not prevail upon myself to give up the trial, nor abimdon 
those dreams of renown in which I had indulged. How should I 
be able to look the literary circle of my native village in the iace, 
if I were so completely to falsify their predictions P Por some 
time longer, therefore, I continued to write for fame, and was, of 
course, the most miserable dog in existence, besides being in con- 
tinual risk of starvation. I accumulated loads of literary treasure 
on my shelves — ^loads Which were to be treasures to posterity; 
but, alas ! they put not a penny into my purse. What was all 
this wealth to my present necessities P I could not patch my elbows 
with [an ode ; nor satisfy my hunger with blank verse. " Shall a 
man fill his belly with the east wind?" says the proverb. He 
may as well do so as with poetry. 

I have .many a time strolled sorrowfully along, with a sad heart 
and an empty stomach, about five o'clock, and looked wistfully 
down the areas in the west end of tiie town, and seen through the 
kitchen windows the fires gleaming, and the joints of meat turning 
on the spiU and drippmg with gravy, and the cook-maids beating 
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'otp puddings, or trassiugp turkeys and felt for the moment that if 
X could but have the nm of one of those kitdiens, Apcdlo and the • 
Ifeses might have the hungry heights of Parnassus for me. Oh, 
Hirl talk of meditations among tne tombs— the^r are nothing sa • 
-meftmdioly as the meditations of a poor devil ivithout penny ia v 
t^Mteh, along a line of kil^hen-windows towards dinner-time. 

At length, when almost reduced to famine and despair, the idea 
<# at once entered my head, that perhaps I vras not so clever a^ 
fellow as the village and mvself had supposed. It was the salva- 
tfon of me. The moment the idea popped into my brain it brought 
eonviction and comfort with it. I awoke as from a dream — ^Igave 
up immortal fame to those who could live on air ; took to writing 
fw mere bread ; and have ever since had a very tolerable life of 
it. There is no man of letters so much at his ease, sir, as he who 
has no character to gain or lose. I had to train myself to it a little, 
and to clip my wings short at first, or they would have carried me 
tip into poetry in spite of myself. So I determined to begin by 
tEe opposite extreme, and abandoning the higher regions of the 
craft, I came plump down to the lowest, and turned creeper. 
*' Creeper I and pray what is that ?" said I. 
** Oh, sir, I see you are ignorant of the language of the craft ; a . 
ereeper is one who furnishes the newspapers with paragraphs at 
so much a line; and who goes about in^ quest of misfortunes; 
attends the Bow-street Office ; the Courts of Justice, and every 
other den of mischief and iniquity. We are paid at the rate of a 
penny a line, and as we* can sell the same paragraph to almost 
every paper, we sometimes pick up a very decent day's work. 
Now and then the Muse is unkind, or the day uncommonly quiet, 
and then we rather starve; and sometimes the unconscionable 
editors will dip our paragraphs when they are a little too rhetori- 
cal, and snip off two-pence or three-pence at a go. I have many 
a time had my pot of porter snipped off of my cunner in this way, 
and have had to dine with dry hps. However, I cannot complain. 
X rose gradually in the lower ranks of the craft, and am now, I 
think, m the most comfortable region of literature." 
** And pray," said I, "what may you be at present ? " 
••At present," said he, "I am a regular job-writer, and turn mv- 
band to anything. I work up the writings of others at so much 
a sheet ; turn off translations ; write second-rate articles to fill up 
reviews and magazines ; compile travels and voyages, and furmsn 
theatrical criticisms for the newspapers. All this authorship, you 
perceive, is anonymous; it gives me no reputation except among, 
the trade ; where I am considered an author of all work, and am 
always sure of employ. That's the only reputation I want. I 
sleep soundly, without dread of duns or critics, and leave im-^ 
mortal fame to those that choose to fret and fight about it. Take 
my word for it, the only happy author in this world is he who is- 
below the care of reputation." ^ 

o 
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NOTOKIETT. 

Whsh we had emerged from the literary nest of honest Diibblo^ 
and had passed safely through the dangers of Break-ned^-at^^ 
and the labyrinths of Meet-miltket, Bnckthome indulged ia maof 
comments upon the peep into literary life nhkh he had mraiahed m^ 

I expressed my 8ar}ttise at finding it so different a world from 
what i had imagmed. "It is always so," said he, "with strangers* 
!nbe land of literature is a fairy land to those who view it fccnn a 
distanee, but, like all other landscapes, the charm fades on a 
nearer approach, and the thorns and briers become visible. The 
republic oi letters is the most factious and discordant of all re- 
puUios, ancient or modem." 

"Yet," said I, smiling, "you would not have me take honest 
Dribble's experience as a riew of the land* He is but a mousing 
owl ; a mere eronndling. We should have quite a different stnm 
^m (me of those fortunate authors whom we see sporting ^Hoot 
the empyreal heights of fashion, like sT^^nallows in the Uoe sky of 
a sumin«r*s day." 

"Perhaps we might," replied he, "but I doubt it. I doubt 
whether if any one, even of the most successful, were to tell his 
aeti»d feelingp, yon would not find the truth of friend BiibbWs 
philosophy with respect to reputation. One yon would find caney- 
mg a gay faee to the world, while some vulture critic was j^rf^ying 
upon ms very liver. Another, idio was simple enou^ to mistake 
mhkm for fame, you would find watc^iing counteumoea^ wad 
cultivating invitations, move ambitious to figure in the beau m9nd$ 
than the world of letters, and apt to be roidered wretched by 
the neglect of an illiterate peer, or a dissipated duchess. Thois 
who were rising to fame, you would find toqrmanted with anxialj 
to get higher ; and those who had gained the summit, in ocmstaot 
apprehension of a decline. 

" Even those who are indifferent to the buzz of notoriety, and 
the farce of fashicm, are not mudi better off, being ineessantly 
harassed by intrusions on their leisure, and interruptions of their 
pursuits ; for, whatever may be his feelings, wh^i once an author 
IS launched into notoriety, he must go the rounds imtil the idle 
curiosity of the day is satisfied, and ne is thrown aside to make 
imj for some new caprke. Up(m the whole, I do not know but 
he is most fortunate who engages in the whirl through ambition, 
however tormenting ; as it is doubly iriuome to be omiged to join 
in the game without being interested in the stake. 

"There is a constant demand in the fashionable world for 
novelty: every nine days must have its wonder, no matter (rf 
what kind. At one time it is an author ; at another a fire-eattf ; 
at another a composer, an Indian juggler, or an Indian chief; a 
man from the North Pole or the Pyramids ; each figures throc^ 
his brief term of notoriety, and then makes .way for the succeed- 
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ing wondor. You mnirt know that ve have odditj £uioiers among 
oor ladies of rani^ who collect aboat them all kinds of remarkable 
beings ; fiddlers, statesmen, singers, warriors, artists, philosophers, 
actors, and poeta; e?«ry kind of personage, in short, who is noted 
€c»r something pecahar -, so that their routs are like fancy l^lls, 
where eYery one comes ^in diaracter.' 

"I have had infinite anrasement at these parties innoticiBg 
how ixMiuatrioii^ erery one \n& playing a part, and acting 
out of hk natnrai hue. There is noi a more complete game at 
eross purposes than the iBteroourse ol the literary and the great. 
The fine gentleman is ahrays anziona to be thought a wit^ and the 
wit a fine gentleman. 

" I have noticed a lord endeayooring to look wise and talk 
learnedly with a man of letters, who was aiming at a fashbnable 
air, and the tone oi a man who had lived about town. The peer 
quoted a score or two oi learned authors, with whom he would 
rain be thought mtimate, while the author talked of Sir John this, 
and ^r Hany that, and eitolied the Burgundy he had drank at 
Lord Such-a-one's. Eadi seemed to forget that he could only 
be interesting to the other in his proper character. Had the 
peer been m^ly a man of enidition« the author would never have 
Bstened to his proang^ and had the auth(» known all the nobility 
in t^e Court Calendar, it would have given him no interest in the 
eyes of the peer. 

"In the same way I have seen a fine lady, remarkable for 
beauty, weary a philosopher with fiimsy metaphysics, while the 
philosopher put on an awkward air of gallantly, placed with her 
Ian, ana pramed about the Opera. I have heard a sentimental poet 
talk very stupidly with a statesman about the national debt : and 
on joining a xnot of scientific old gentlemen conversing in a comer, 
expecting to hear the discussion of some valuabk discovery, 
I found tney were only amusing themselves with a fat story.'' 

A PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHEB. 
The anecdotes I had heard of i&R&thorne's early scho^ate, 
together with a variety of pecnliarfties whidi I had remarked in 
himself, gave me a strong curiosity to know something of his own 
history. I am a traveller of the good old schod, and am fond of 
the custom laid down in books, according to which, whenever 
travellers met, they sat down fwrthwith, and gave a history of 
themselves and their adventures. This Buckxhome, too, was a 
man mueh to my taste ; he had seen the world, and mingled vritli 
society, yet retained the strong eccentricities of a man who had 
lived much alone. There was a ctardess dash of ^fOod-humour 
about him which pleased me exceedin^y; and at times an odd 
tinge of melancholy mh^kd with his humofor, and gave it an 
additional zest. He was agt to run into lon^ speculations upon 
society and manners, and to indulge in whimsical views of human 
g2 
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nature ; jet there was nothing ill-tempered in his' satire. It. ran 
more npoa the follies than the vices of mankind; and even t^ 
follies of his felk>w-man were treated with the leniency of oae 
who felt himself to he bat fraiL He had eyidently been a little 
chilled and buffeted by fortune, without being soured thereby : us 
some fruits become mellower and more generous in their flayour 
fipom having b^n bruised and frost-bitten. 

I have always had a great relish for the conversation of practical 
philosophers of this stamp, who have profited by the "sweet uses^' 
of adversity without imbibing its bitterness ; who have learnt lo 
estimate the world rightly, vet good-humouredl^; and who, while 
they perceive the truth of the saving, that " all is vanity," are yet 
able to do so without vexation ox spuit. 

Such a man was Buckthome. In general a laughing philoso- 
pher ; and if at any time a shade of sadness stole across his brow, 
it was but transient ; like a summer cloud, which soon goes by, 
and freshens and revives the fields over which it passes, ^ 

I was walking with him one day in Kensington Gardens — for 
he was a knowing epicure in aU the cheap Measures and nii«I 
haunts within reach of the metropolis. It was a delightful warm 
morning in spiing ; and he was in the happy mood of a pastoral 
citizen, when just turned loose into grass and sunshine. He bad 
been watching a lark which, nsing from a bed of daisies and 
yellow-cups, had sung his way up to a bright snowy cloud floatuag 
m the deep blue sky. 

" Of all birds," said he, " I should like to be a larL He revds 
in the brightest time of the day, in the happiest season of the 
year, amon^ fresh meadows and opening flowers; and when. he 
Las sated himself with the sweetness of earth, he winffs his flight 
up to heaven as if he would drink in the melody of the morning 
stars. Hark to that note ! How it comes trilling down upon 
the ear ! What a stream of music, note failing after note in deli- 
cious cadence ! Who would trouble his head about operas and 
concerts when he could walk in the fields and hear such musio for 
nothing P These are the enjoyments which set riches at scorn, 
and make even a poor man independent :, 

* I care not, Fortune, -wrhat you do deny : 

You cannot rob me of tree nature's grace ; 
Tou cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her bright'ning face : 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns by living streams at ev o 

" Sir, there are homilies in nature's works worth all the wisdom 
of the schools, if we could but read them rightly, and one of the 
pleasantest lessons I ever received in time of trouble, was from 
hearing the notes of a lark.'* 

I profited by this communicative vein to intimate to Buckthome 
a wish to know something of the events of his life, which I fancied 
must have been an eventful one. 
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^ He smOed when I expressed my desire. "^Iliaye no ffreai 
«*(»y/* said he, "to relate. A mere tissue of errors and fdlies. 
But, such as it is, you shall have one epoch of it, by which you 
-inay judge of the rest." And so, without any further prelude, he 
gave me the fdlowing anecdotes of his early adventures." 

BUCKTHORNE: 

Iv. OB, THE Y0T7NG MAK 07 6BSAT EXPECTATIONS. 

• I WAS bom to very little property, but to great expectations — 
'^hidi is, perhaps, one of the most unlucky fortunes a man can 
>be bom to. My father was a country gentleman, the last of a 
V0ry ancient and honourable, but decayed family, and resided in an 
old hunting-lodge in Warwickshire. He was a keen sportsman, 
and lived to the extent of his moderate income, so that I had little 
to exx)ect from that (juarter ; but then I had a rich unde by the 
mother's side, a penunous, accumulating curmudgeon, who it was 
confidently expected would make me his heir, because he was an 
old bachelor, Dccause I was named after him, and because he 
kated all the world except myself. 

i He was, in fact, an inveterate hater, a miser even in misan- 
thropy, and hoarded up a grudge as he did a guinea. Thus, 
thou^ my mother was an only sister, he had never fo^ven her 
marriMfe with my father, against whom he had a cold, still, im- 
movable pique, which had tain at the bottom of his heart, like a 
stone in a well, ever since they had been schoolboys together. 
My mother, however, considered me as the intermediate being 
that was to bring everything again into harmony, for she looked 
upon me as a prodigy— -God oless her ! my heart overflows when- 
ever I recall her tenderness. She was the most excellent, the 
most indulgent of mothers. I was her only child : it was a pity 
she had no more, for she had fondness of heart enough to ha^ 
spoiled a dozen ! 

I was sent at an early age to a public school, sorely against my 
mother's wishes ; but my father insisted that it was the only way 
to make boys hardy. The school was kept by a conscientious 
prig of the ancient system, who did his duty by the boys intrusted 
to His care ; that is to say, we were flosged soundly when we did 
not get our lessons. We were put in chases, and thus flogged on 
in oroves along the highways of knowledge, in much the same 
manner as catSe are driven to market; where those that are 
heavy in gait, or short in leg, have to sujffer for the superior alert- 
ness, or longer limbs of their companions. 

Por my part, I confess it witn shame, I was an incorrigible 
laggard. I have always had the poetical feeling, that is to say, I 
have always been an idle fellow, and prone to play the vagabond. 
I used to get away from my books and school whenever I could, 
and ramble about the fields. I was surrounded by seductions for 
snch a temperament. The schoolhouse was an old-fashioned white- 
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washed manakm* of wood and plaster, staading on the skirts of a 
beautiful village ; close by it was the venerable ohurch, with a taft 
Gothic spire ; before it spread a lovely green valley, wiUi a little 
stream gusteninff along through willow groves ; while a line of 
blue hil& bouncUng the landscape gave rise to many a snmmay 
day-dream as to the fairy land that lay bevond. 

In spite of all the scourginss I suffered at that school to make 
me love my book, I cannot wit look back upon the place with 
fcAcbeas. Indeed, I considered tliis frequent flagellation as the 
oommoii lot of humanity, and the regular mode in which scholars 
were made. 

My kiad mother used to lament over my details of the sore trials 
I underwent in the cause of learning ; but my father turned a 
deaf ear to her expostulations. He had been flogged through 
school himself, and swore there was no other way of making a 
man of parts ; tluMigh, let me speak it with all due reverence, my 
fiatlier was but an indifferent illustraticHi of his theory, for he was 
considered a erievous blockhead. 

' My poetical temperament evinced itself at a very early period. 
The village churdi was attended every Sunday by a nei^hbonring 
squire, the lord of the manor, whose park stretched quite to the 
Tillage, and whose spacious ooontry-seat seemed to take the churdi 
under its protection. Indeed, you would have tbou^t that the 
ehurch had been consecrated to him instead of to the Beity. The 
parish derk bowed low before him, and the vergers humbled them- 
selves unto the dust in his presence. He always entered a littib 
late, and with some stir; striking his cane emphatically on the 
ground, swaying his hat in his hand, and looking loftily to the light 
and 1^ as he walked li^owly up the aisle ; and the parson, who 
always ate his Sunday dinner with him, never commenced service 
ontii he araeared. He sat with his family in a large pew, gorge- 
ously lined, humbling himself devoutly on velvet ccshions, and 
readmg lessons of m^kness and lowliness of spirit out of splendid 
fiold and morocco jurayer-lxx^. Whenever the parson spoke of 
we difficulty of a ridi man's entering the kingdom of heaven, the 
eyes of the congregation would turn towards the " grand pew," 
uid I thought the squire seemed pleased with the application. 

1^ pomp of tills pew, and the aristocratical air of the family, 
struck my imagination wtmderfully ; and I fell desperately in love 
with a little daughter of the squire's, about twelve years of age. 
This freak of fsm^ made me more truant from my studies than 
ever. I used to stroll about tiie s<quire's park, and lurk near the 
house, to cateh glimpses of this little damsel at the windows, or 
playing about the lawn, or walking out with her governess. 

I had not enterprise nor impudence enough to venture from my 
ocmcealment. Indeed I felt like an arrant poacher, until I read one 
or two of Ovid's metamorphoses, when I pictured myself as some 
sylvan deity, and she a coy vn^od-nymph of whom I was in pur- 
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«tdt. Hiere is soms^iiia^ ekti«me[y deUmons in Mbtm etctfy 
awakenings of the tender passion. I can fed even at this moment 
the throbbing of my boyish bosoms wh^terer by ohance I canght 
a glimpse of ner \rhite nock flnUeiu^ among 1^ shmbbenr. 1 
carried about in my bosom a yolnme of Waller, which I had pur- 
loined from my mother's library ; and I mplied to my little fair 
one aH the accomplishments lavished npon Sacharissa. 

At length I danced with her at a school-ball. I was so awkward 
a booby, that I dared scarcdy speak to her ; I was fiUed with awe 
and embarrassment in her presence ; but I was so inspired, tlmt 
my poetical temperament f6r the first time broke out in verse, and 
I laoricated some glowing rhymes, in which I bc-rhymed the little 
lady under the favourite name of Sacharissa. I sliimed the verses, 
trembling, and blushing, into her hand the next Sunday as she 
came out of church. The little prude handed them to her mamma ; 
the mamma handed them to the squire ; the squire, who had no 
soul for poetry, sent them in dudgeon to the schoobnaster ; the 
schoolmaster, with a barbarity worthy of the dark ages, gave me 
a sotmd and peculiarly humihating flogging for thus trespassing 
upon Parnassus. This was a sad outset for a voto^ of the muse ; 
it ought to have cured me of my passion for poetry ; but it only 
confirmed it, for I felt the spirit of a martyr rising within me. 
What was as well, perhaps, it cured me of my passion for tite 
young lady ; for I felt so mdignant at the ^nominious- horsii^ I 
had incurred in celebrating her charms, that I could not hold up 
my head in church. Portunately for my wounded sensibility, the 
lifidsummer holidays came on, and I returned home. My mother, 
as usual, inquired mto all my school concerns, my little pleasures, 
and cares, and sorrows ; for lioyhood has its share of the one as well 
as of the other. I told her all, and she was indignant at the treat- 
ment I had experienced. She fired up at the arrogance of the 
squire, and the prudery of the daughter ; and as to tiie schoobnaster, 
she wondered where was the use of having schoolmasters, and why 
boys could not remain at home, and be educated by tutors, under 
the eye of thefar mothers. She asked to see the verses I had witt- 
ten, and she was del^ited with tbem ; for, to confess the trutH 
she had a pretty taste in poetry. She even showed them to the 
parson's wife, who protested they were charming; and the parson's 
three daughters insisted on each hayh^ a copy of them. 

All this was exceedingly balsamic, and I was stiM more con- 
soled and encouraged, when the young ladies, who were the blue- 
stockings of the neighbourhood, and lutd read Dr. Johaison's Lives 
qtdte throng, assured my mother that great geniuses never 
studied, but were always idle ; upon which I b^an to surmise 
that I was mysdf something out of the common run. My fether, 
however, was of a very different opinion ; for when my mother, in 
the pride of her heart, showed him my copy of verses, he threw 
them ont of the window, asking her ** if she meant to make a bal- 
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iftd-mfnim ai the boj V Bat he was a earekss comiiMm^biiikiBg 
man, and I cannot say that I ever loved him much ; my mo&or 
absorbed all m^ filial affection. 

I used occasionally, on holidays, to be sent on short visits to 
the uncle who was to make me his heir; they thought it would; 
keep me in Ms mind, and render him fond of me. He waa* 
withered, anxious-looking old fellow, and lived in a desolate xdd 
<x>antry-seat, which he siuiered to go to ruin from absolute ni^ank 
liness. He kept but one man-servant, who had lived, or ratfaei 
starved, with him for years, No woman was allowed to sleep in 
the house. A daughter of the old servant lived bv the gate» in 
what had been a porter's lodge, and was permittecf to come into 
^ the house about an hour each day, to make the beds, and cook a 
morsel of provisions. The park that surrounded the house was 
all run wild ; the trees were ^wn out of shape ; the fish-pondi 
stagnant ; the urns and statues fallen from their pedestals, and 
buned among the rank grass. The hares and pheasants were so 
little molested, except by poachers, that they bred in great abun* 
dance, and sported aoout the rough lawns and weedy avenues. To 
guard the premises, and frighten off robbers, of whom he was some* 
what apprehensive, and visitors, of whom he was in almost equal 
awe, my uncle kept two or three bloodhounds, who were always 
prowling round the house, and were the dread of the neighbouiiag 
peasantry. They were gaunt and half starved, seemea ready to 
devour one from mere hunger, and were an effectual check on any 
•stranger's approach to this wizard castle. 

Such was my uncle's house, which I used to visit now and then 
during the holidays. 1 was, as I before said, the old man's fa- 
Tourite ; that is to say, he did not hate me so much as he did the 
rest of the world. Inad been apprised of his character, and cau- 
tioned to cultivate*his good will ; out I was too young and careless 
to be a courtier, and, indeed, have never been sufficiently studious 
of my interests to let them govern my feelings. However, we 
jogged on very well together, and as my visits cost him ahoaost Wh 
thmg, they did not seem to be verv unwelcome. I brought wii^ 
me my fishing-rod, and half supplied the table frgm the fish-ponds. 

Our meals were solitary ana unsocial. My uncle rarely spoke ; 
he pointed to whatever he wanted, and the servant perfectly un- 
derstood him. Indeed, lus man John, or Iron John, as he was 
called in the neighbourhood, was a counterpart of his master. He 
was a tall bony old fellow, with a dry wig, that seemed made of 
cow's tail, and a face as tough as though it nad been made of cow's 
hide. He was generally dad in a long patched liverr coat, taken 
out of the wardrobe of the house, and wnich bagged loosely about 
him, having evidently belonged to some corpulent predecessor, in 
the more plenteous days of the mansion. From long habits of 
tacitumitv, the hinges of his jaws seemed to have grown absolutely 
rusty, and it cost him as much effort to set them ajar, and to let 
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oat a tolerable sentence^ as it would baye done to set open toe ima 
eates of tlie park, and let out the old family carriage, that was 
dropping to pieces in the coachhouse. 

X cannot say, however, but that I was for some time amused with 
mf uncle's peculiarities. Even the rerj desolateness of the esta- 
kUynoit had something in it that hit mj fancy. When the 
mather was fine, I used to amuse myself in a solitary way, by 
inmbling about the park, and coursing like a colt across its lawns. 
Xhe hares and pheasants seemed to stare with surprise to see a 
inuDan being walking these forbidden grounds by daylight. Some- 
times I amused myself by jerking stones, or shooting at birds wiUi 
a bow and arrows, for to have used a gun would have been treason. 
Now and then my path was crossed by a little red-headed, ragged- 
tailed urchin, the son of the woman at the lodffe, who ran wild aoout 
the premises. I tried to draw him into familiarity, and to make a 
companion of him, but he seemed to have imbibed the strange un- 
sociable character of everything around him, and always kept aloof ; 
so I considered him as another Orson, and amused myself with 
sbooting at him with my bow and arrows, and he would hold up his 
breedies with one hand, and scamper away like a deer. 

Tbere was something in aU this loneliness and wildness strangelv 
lileanag to me. The great stables, empty and weather-broken, with 
the names of favourite horses over the vacant stalls; the winHows 
bricked and boarded up ; the broken roofs, garrisoned by rooks and 
jackdaws, all had a singularly forlorn appearance. One would have 
concluded the house to be totally uninhabited, were it not for a 
little thread of blue smoke, which now and then curled up like a 
corkscrew, from the centre of one of the wide chimneys, wnere my 
uncle's starveling meal was cooking. 

My uncle's room was in a remote comer of the building, strongly, 
secured, and c^enerally locked. I was never admitted into this 
strong-hold, wnere the old man would remain for the jpreater part 
of the time, drawn up, like a veteran spider, in the citadel of his 
web. The rest of the mansion, however, was open to me, and I 
^randered about it unconstrained. The damp and rain which beat 
in through the broken windows, crumbled the paper from the walls, 
mouldered the pictures, and gradually destroyed the furniture. I 
loved to roam about the wide waste chambers in bad weather, and 
listen to the howling of the wind, and the banging about of the 
doors and window-shutters. I pleased myself with the idea how 
completely, when I came to the estate, I would renovate all thmgs, 
and make the old building ring with merriment, till it was asto- 
nished ait its own jocundity. 

The chamber which I occupied on these visits had been my 
mother's when a ffirl. There was still the toilet-table of her own 
adorning, the landscapes of her own drawing. She had never seen 
it sinoeher marriage, but would often ask me, if everythmg was 
itai the same. AU was just the same, for I loved that chamber 
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fm her aoconnt, and had taken pains to pnt everything m order, 
ft&d to mend all the flaws in the windoiTB with mr own hands. I 
anticipated the time when I shonld once more welcome her to the 
house of her fathers, and restore her to this little nestling place of 
her childhood. 

At length mj evil genins, or what, peihaps, is the same tMi^, 
the Mnse, inspired me with i^e notion of rhyming again. Ify 
niMjle, who never went to church, nsed on Sundays to read chap- 
tors out of the Wotle ; and Iron John, the woman from the lodge, 
and mys^, were his congregation. It seemed to be all one to 
him what he read, so long as it was something from the BiMe. 
Sometimes, therefore, it would be the Song of Solomon, and thtt 
withered anatomy would read about being ** stayed iwith flagons, 
and comforted with apples, for he was irick of love." Sometimes 
he would hobble, with spectacles on nose, through whole chapters 
of hard Hebrew names in Deuteronomy, at whidi the poor 
woman would sigh and groan, as if wonderfally moved. Bis 
favourite, bo(A, nowever, was ** The Pilgrim's rrogress ; " and 
when he cwne to that jraurt which treats of Doubting Castle and 
Giant Despair, I thought invariably of him and his desolate <M 
oountry-seai. So mom did the raea amuse me, that I took to 
scribblmg about it under the trees in the park ; and in a few days 
had made some progress in a poem, in which I had given a de- 
scription 0^ the place, imder the name of Doubting Castle, and 
personified Biy uncle as Giant Despair. 

I lost my poem somewhere about the house, and I soon sus* 
pected that my unde had found it, as he harshly intimated to me 
that I could refcum home, and that I need not come and see him 
again till he should send for me. 

Just about this time my mother died. I cannot dweil upon 
the ?circumstttnce. My heirt, careless and wayward as it is, 

gushes with the recollection. Her death was an event that per- 
aps gave a turn to all my after fortunes. With her died aM tha* 
made home attractive. I had no longer any body whom I was 
ambitious to please, or fearful to offend. . My father was a good 
kind of man in his waj, but he had bad maxims of education, and 
we differed in matonal points. It makes a vast difference ia 
opinion about the utihty of ^e rod, which end happens to fall to 
one's share. I nev^ could be brought into my lathef's way of 
thinking on the subject. 

I now, therefore, b^an to ^row very impalient of remaini];^ 
at school, to be flexed' for thm^ that I did not like. I longed 
for varief^, especially now that I had not my uncle's house to 
resort to, by way of diversifying the dulness of school, with the 
dreariness of his country-seat. 

I was now almost seventeen, tall for my a^, and fuU of idle 
tocies. I had a roving, inextinguiidiable desure to se© Cerent 
kinds of Hfe, and different orders of society ; and this vagrant 
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Immour liad been fostered in me b j Ibm DribUe, the prime wag 
and great genius of the school, who had all the rambling prq>en- 
sities of a poet. 

I used to sit at my desk in the school, on a fine snmmer's day, 
and instead of stnaying the book which lay open before me, my 
eye vrta gazing throogh the windows on the green fields and bhie 
mlfe. How I envied Sie happy gronps seated on the tops of stase- 
coadies, chatting, and joking, and laughing, as they were whirled 
by the scboolhonse on their way to the metropolis I Even the 
"wagoners, tmdging along beside their nonderous teams, and tra- 
versing the kingdom from one end to tne other, were objects of 
wnry to me : I Sincied to myself what adventures they mnst expe- 
Ticnce, and what odd scenes of life they mnst witness. All tnis 
was, doubtless, the poetical temperament working within me, and 
tempting me forth into a world of its own creation, which I mis- 
took for the world of real life. 

While mv mother lived, this strong propensity to rove was 
connteractea by the stronger attractions of nome, and by the power- 
fnl ties of affection which drew me to her side; but now that she 
'was gone, the attraction had ceased ; the ties were severed. I had 
Tio longer an anchorage-ground for my heart, but was at the mercy 
of every vagrant impulse. Nothing but the narrow allowance on 
nrluch my father kept me, and the consequent penury <rf my purse, 
prevented me from mounting the top of a stage-coach, and launch- 
ing myself adrift on the great ocean of life. 

Just about this time the village was agitated for a dav or two, 
by the nassing through of several caravans, containing wikl beasts, 
and otner spectacles, for a great fair annually held at a neigh- 
bouring town. 

I had never seen a fair of any consequence, and my curiosity 
"was powerfully awakened by this bustle of preparation. I gazed 
"with respect and wonder at the vagrant persom^es who acoom- 
jianied tnese caravans. I loitered about the vilk^ inn, listening 
with curiosity and delight to the slang talk and cant jokes of 
the showmen and their followers ; and I felt an eager aesire to 
witness this fai^, which my fancy decked out as something won- 
derfully fine. 

A holiday afternoon presented, when I could be absent from. 
noon until evening. A wagon was going from the village to the 
fair ; I could not resist the temptation, nor the doquence of Tom 
Dribble, who was a truant to the very heart's core! We hired 
seats, and set off full of boyish expectation. I ppoaased myself 
that I would but take a peep at the land of promise, and hasten 
back agam before my absence should be noticed. 

Heavens ! how happy I was on arriving at the fair ! How 
I was enchanted with the world of fan and pageantry around roe I 
The humours of Punch, the feats of the ec^wstrians, the magical 
tricks of the conjurors ! But what principally easght my attea- 
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tion was an itinerant theatre, where a tragedy, pantomime, bxul 
farce, were all acted in the course of half an hour; and m(»re of 
the dramatis personse murdered, than at either Drury Laii& os 
Coveut Garden in the course of a whole evening. I have amm 
«een many a play performed by the best actors in the world, bit 
never have I derived half the delight from any that I did imxm 
this first representation. . ^> 

There was a ferocious tyrant in a skullcap like an inYertoi 
porringer, and a dress of red baize magnificently embroidered ^dtk 
gUt leather; with his face so bewhiskered, and lus eyebrows so kait 
and expanded with burnt cork, that he made my heart qaakt 
within me, as he stamped about the little stage. I was enn^^tured 
too with the surpassing beauty of a distressed damsel in fiaded 
pink silk, and dirty white muslin, whom he held in cruel oi4>tivity 
by way of gaming her affections, and who wept, and wrung her 
hands, and flourisned a ragged white handkerciiief from the top of 
an impregnable tower of the size of a bandbox. 

Even after I had come out from the play, I could not tear 
myself from the vicinity of the theatre, but Imgered, gazing, and 
wondering, and laughing at the dramatis persons as thev per- 
formed their antics, or danced upon a stage m front of the booth, 
^0 decoy a new set of spectators. 

I was so bewildered by the scene, and so lost in the crowd of 
sensations that kept swaiming upon me, that I was like odb en- 
tranced. I lost my companion, Tom Dribble, in a tumult and 
scuffle that took place near one of the shows ; but I was too much 
occupied in mind to think long about him. I strolled about until 
dark, when the fair was lighted up, and a new scene of magic 
opened upon me. The illumination of the tents and booths, toe 
brilliant effect of the stages decorated with lamps, with dramatic 
groups flaunting about tnem in gaudy dresses, contrasted splen- 
didly with the surrounding darkness ; while the uproar of drums, 
trumpets, fiddles, hautboys, and cymbals, mingled with the ha- 
rangues of the showmen, the squeaking of Punch, and the shouts 
andjaughter of the crowd, all united tocomplete my ffiddy distraction. 

Time flew without my perceiving it. "When 1 came to myself 
and thought of the school, I hastened to return. I inquired for 
the wagon in which I had come : it had been gone for hours ! I 
■asked the time : it was almost midnight ! A sudden quaking 
aeized me. How was I to get back to school ? I was too weary 
to make the journey on foot, and I knew not where to appdy for 
■a conveyance. Even if I should find one, could 1 venture to dfe- 
iurb the school-house long after midnight — to arouse that sleeping 
lion the usher in the very midst of his night's rest ? — ^the idea was 
too dreadful for a delinquent schoolboy. All the horrors of return 
rushed upon me. My absence must long before this have been 
jeniarkea ; — and absent for a whole night ! — a deed of darkness not 
easilj to be expiated. The rod of the pedagogue budded forth into 
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t&Bidtdi tenon before^ my affirighted ftausj. I pictured to myself 
ptitiwhin^it and liumiliation in every variety of tonn, and my heart 
«ickiSAed at the picture. Alas ! how often are the petty ills of boy- 
hoaA 98 painfal to onr tender natures^ as are the sterner evu» 
^ nuuiiiood to onr robnster minds. 

^^ ^ wandered about among the booths, and I might have derived 
a teson from my actual feelings, how much the charms of tins 
i w tod depend upon ourselves ; for I no longer saw anything gay or 
Mightfoi in the revelry around me. At length I lay down, wearied 
Moi perplexed, behind one of the large tents, and, covering myself 
«!& the margin of the tent doth, to keep off the ni^t chill, I 
soon fell asleep. 

I had not slept long, when I was awakened by the noise of 
merrixneiit within an aoQoining booth. It was the itinerant liiea- 
tre, radely constructed of boards and canvas. I peeped through an 
aperture, and saw the whole dramatis persons, tragedv, comedy, 
and pantomime, all refreshing themselves after the nnal dismissal 
of their auditors. Thev were merry and gamesome, and made the 
^bnay theatre ring with their lauenter. I was astonished to see 
the tragedy tyrant in red bfdze and fierce whiskers, who had made 
n^ bei^ quake as he strutted about the boards, now transformed 
into a fat, good-humoured fellow ; the beaming porringer laid aside 
froB\ his brow, and his jolly face washed from all tne terrors of 
fafon^ cork. I was delightecl, too, to see the distressed damsel, in 
fatded silk and dirty muslin, who had trembled under his tyrannv, 
and afflicted me so much by her sorrows, now seated familiarly 
on his knee, and quaffing from the same tankard. Harlequin' 
lay asleep on one of the benches ; and monks, satyrs, and vestal 
Tirgins, were grouped together, laughing outrageously at a broad 
story told by an unhappy count, who had been barbarously mur- 
dered in the tragedy. 

This was, indeea, novelty to me. It was a peep into another 
planet. I gazed and listened with intense curiosity and enjoyment. 
They had a thousand odd stories and jokes about the events of the 
day, and burlesque descriptions and mimickings of the spectators 
who had been admiring them. Their conversation was full of 
allusions to their adventures at different places where they had 
exhibited ; the characters they had met with in different villages ; 
and the ludicrous difficulties in which they had occasionally Deei> 
involved. All past cares and troubles were now turned by these 
thoughtless beings into matter of merriment, and made to contri< 
bute to the gaiety of the moment. They had been moving from 
fair to fair about the kingdom, and were the next morning to set 
out on their way to London. My resolution was taken. I stole 
from my nest, and crept through a hedge into a neighbouring field, 
where I went to work to make a tatterdemalion oi myself. I tore 
my clothes ; soUed them with dirt ; begrimed my face and hands^ 
and crawling near one of the booths, purloined an old hat, and left 
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my new one in its place, Ifc was an honest tlvft, and I hope n^y 
not heieafter rise up in judgment against me. 

I now yentnred to the soene oi meny-making, and presoitiBg^ 
myself before the dramatie com, offetiied myself as a Tohmtaer. 
I felt terribly agitated and abashed, for never before '* stood I ioi 
sach a preseace." I had addressed mysdf to the manager of the 
company. He was a fat man, dressed in dirty white, with a red saeh,' 
frii^^ed with tined, swathed round his body ; his face was smeared 
with paint, and a mijestic dnme toweied from an old ^nngled 
black bcmnet. He was the Jupiter Tonans of this (^ympu, and 
was surrounded by the inferior gods and goddesses of his court. 
He sat on the end of a bench, by a table, with one arm akimbo, and. 
the other extended to the handle of a tankard, which he had dowly 
set down from his lips, as he sunreyed me from head to fo^. It waa 
a moment of awM scrutiny ; and I fancied the groups around all 
watching as in sil^t suspense, and waiting for the impmal nod. 

He questioned me as to who I was ; what were my qualifiei^ 
tions ; and what terms I expected. I passed myself off ^ a das- 
diarged senrant kcm a gentleman's family ; and as, hapi>ily, one 
does not require a special recommendation to get admitted into bad 
company, the questiona on that head were evily satisfied. As to 
my aeoompliahments, I could spout a little poetry, and knew s^mL 
seenes oi plays, whidi I had leamt at sdiod exhibitions ; I conld 
dance — — . That was enough. No fbrther questions were asked 
rae as to aooomplii^ments ; it was the yery thing they wanted; 
and as I asked no wage% but merely meat and drink, and safe conr 
duct about the world, a bargain was struck in a moment. 

Behold me, therefore, transformed on a sadden from a gentle- 
man stttd^t to a dandmg buffocm ; for such, in fscti was ibd cha- 
racter in whidi I made my debut. I was one of those who formed 
the groups in the dramas, and was principaUy enuiloyed on the 
stage in front of the booth to attract company. I was equipped 
as a satyr, in a dress of diab frieze that fitted to my shape, mth 
a great Jaughing ma8k,or]MUDented with huge ears ana short h<»ns. 
I was nleaslBd with the diseoise, beoanse it kept me from the dan< 
ger of being discovered, whilst we mxe in that part of the coun- 
try ; wad as I had mnely to dance and make antics, the character 
was fayouiable to a debutant — being almost on a par with Simon 
Smug^s pert of the lion, whidi requi^ nothing but roaring. 

I eannot tell you how happy I was at thk sudden change in my 
situation. I felt no degradation, for I had seen too little cf society 
to be tiioughtful about tne difference oi rank ; and a boy of sixteen 
is seldom aristoeraticaL I had giyen up no friend, for there seemed 
to be no one in the worid that eared for me now that my po(» 
mother was dead ; I had giyoo. up no pleasure, for my pleasure was 
to ramble about and indulge the now of a poetical imagination, and 
I now enjoyed it in perfection. There is no Hie so truly poetieal 
as that of a flaTi^in| p buffoon. 
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It may be Bflid tkai ail this argotd grordling inclinatioiu. I do 
nc^ think so. Not that I mean to vindicate mjself in any great 
decree : I knoir too ^rekl what a whimsical compound I am. Bot 
in this inatnce i was seduced hj ao love of low oorapanj, nor dis- 
positiDii to iwkdge in low vices. I have alwaje desinaed t^ 
omtallv Tidgar, and had a di^st at vice, whether in h^ at krir 
lilo. I was governed merely by a sndden and thoughliess impulse. 
I Iiad no idea of resorting to this profession as a mode of Me, or 
of attaching myself to these pec^, as my &ture class of society. 
I tkoa^t merely al a temporary mtification to my curiosity, and 
an indulgeace ot my humours. 1 had ahready a strong relish for 
tiie peeanarities of character and the varieties of situatnn, and I 
have always bees fiond of the comedy of Hie, and desiroas of seeing 
il throojgh all its shifting scenes. 

lit mmgli]^, thBcef(»e, among mountebanks and buffoons, I was 
protected by the very vivacity of imagination wludi had led me 
anoiig them ; I moffed about, envdoped, jas it were» in a mrotect- 
iag^ delusion, which my fancy spread aroitnd me. I assimuaied to 
these people cmly as they struck me poetically ; their whiiaaieal 
ways and a certain picturesqueness in their mode of life entertanied 
jnue ; but I was neither amused nor earru|4ed by their vices. In 
aihosi, I mingled among them, as Prince Hal did among his grace- 
Ififlfi asaodat^ meiely to gratify my huaioar. 

I did sot mvestigate my motives in this manner, at the time, 
for I was too canless and thovghtless to reasea aboat the matter; 
b«t I do ao now, when I look radc with trembling to think of the 
ordeal to wiuoh I natJiinJdiigly exuosed myself, am the maimer in 
which I passed throo^ it Nothing, I am ccatvinced, but the 
poetied iemn^ianent^ that batried me into the smape, bron^t me 
out of it witaoat my becoming an arrant vagabond. 

fuE of the enjoyment of the moment, giddy with the wildness 
of animal spirits, so rapturous in a boy, I capered, I danced, I 
played a tbcwsaad fantavlie tridu about the stage, in the villages 
in which we exhibited; tmd I was umversally prosouneed the 
most agreeable monster that had ever been seen in those parts. 
My disappearance from school had awakened my father's anxiety; 
for I one day heard a description of myself caded before the very 
boeth in wbi^ I was exhibuing, with the offer of a reward for any 
intelligence of me. I had no great scxufiHt about letting my father 
soffer a little aneaeiness on my account ; it would punish bua for 
past indiffereac^ and would inake him if^ue me the more when he 
found me again. 

I have wondered that some of my comrades did not recognwe me 
in ihe stray sh©^ that was cried ; \»t they were all, no doubt, 
occupied by their own concerns* They were all labouring seriously 
in their antio yooation; fw fc^ was a mere trade with most of 
tnem, and they often grinned and capered with heavy hearts. With 
me, on the contrary, it was all real. I acted co«0«K>r«, and rattled 
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and laughed from tlie irrepressible £;aiet7 of my spirits. . It is tcue 
that, now and then, I started and looked grave on receiving n sud- 
den thwack from the wooden sword of Harlequin in the coarse cf 
my gambols, as it brought to mind the birch of my schoolmaster. 
But I soon got accustomed to it, and bore all the cufBxiff, and 
kicking, and tumbling about, which form the practical wit « your 
itinerant pantomime, with a good humour that made me ft pso- 
diflous favourite. 

^The country campaign of the troop was soon at an end, and^ve 
set off for the metropolis, to perform at the fairs which are i^d 
in its vicinity. The ^eater part of our theatrical propertjf was 
sent on direct, to be m a state of preparation for the openmg of 
the fairs ; while a detachment of the companv travelled slowly an, 
forasing among the villages. I was amused with the desultoij, 
bap-hazard kind of life we led ; here to-day and ^ne to-morrow. 
Sometimes revelling in alehouses, sometimes feastmg under hedges 
in the green fields. When audiences were crowdea and business 
profitable, we fared well ; and when otherwise, we fared .scantily, 
consoled ourselves, and made up with anticipations of the next 
day's success. 

At length the increasing frequenci^ of coaches hurrying past ns^ 
covered with passengers ; the increasing number of carriages, eaffibs, 
wagons, gigs, droves of cattle and flocks of sheep, all throngmg 
the road ; the snug country boxes with trim flower-gardens, twdve 
feet square, and tlieir trees twelve feet high, all powdered with 
dust, and the innumerable seminaries for young ladies and gent^- 
men situated along the road for the benefit of country air ana rand 
retirement ; all these insignia announced that the mighty London 
was at hand. The hurry, and the crowd, and the bustle, and the 
noise, and the dust, increased as we proceeded, until I saw th« 
great doud of smoke hanging in the air, like a canopy of state 
over this queen of cities. 

Li this way, then, did I enter the metropolis a strolling vagab<Hi4 
on the top oi a caravan, with a crew of vagabonds about me ; but 
I was as happy as a prince ; for, like Pnnce Hal, I fdt myscK 
superior to my situation, and knew that I could at any time cast 
it off, and emerge into my proper sphere. 

How my eyes sparkled as we passed Hyde Park Comer, aanl 
I saw splendid equipages rolling by; with powdered footmen behind, 
in rich liveries, with fine nosegays, and gold-headed canes ; and 
with lovely women within, so sumptuously dressed, and so sur- 
passingly fair ! I was always extremely sensible to female beauty, 
and here I saw it in all its powers of fascination : for whatever 
may be said of *' beauty unadorned," there is something almost 
awful in female loveliness decked out in jewelled state. The swaa- 
like neck encu-cled with diamonds ; the raven locks clustered with 
pearls ; the ruby glowing on the snowy bosom, are objects whidi 
I could never contemplate without emotion; and a dazzlmg white 
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arm clasped vith bracelets, and taper, transparent fingers, laden « 

iidth sparkling rings, are to me irresistible. 

My very eyes acned as I gazed at the high and conrtly beauty 
\ be&ae me. It surpassed all that m^ imagination had conceired 
l.o£ the sex. I shrank, for a moment, into shame at the company 
im, which I was placed, and repined at the vast distance ths^ 

- ci^ened to intervene between me and these magnific^it beings. 

I forbear to give a detail of the happy life I led about the skirts 
of the metropolis, playing at the various fairs held there durii^ 

- ifae latter pwrt of the spring, and beginning of summer. This 
aontinued change from place to place, and scene to scene, fed my 
imagination with novelties, and kept my spirits in a perpetual state 

. of excitement. As I was tall of my age, I aspired, at one time, to ' 
]^y heroes in tragedy ; but after two or three trials, I was pro- 
nounced by the manager totally unfit for the line ; and our first 
tragic actress, who was a large woman, and held a small hero in^ 

- abhorrence, confirmed his decision. 

The fact is, I had attempted to give point to language which' 
^ had no point, and nature to scenes which had no nature. They 
said I did not fill out my characters ; and they were right. The 
^aracters had all been prepared for a difTerent sort of man. Our 
tnq^y hero was a round, robustious fellow, with an amazing voice ; 
wbo stieuaaped and slapped his breast until his wig shook again; 
and who roared and bellowed out his bombast until every phrase 
swelled upon the ear like the sound of a kettle-drum. I might as 
well have attempted to fill out his clothes as his characters. When 
we had a dialogue together, I was nothing before him, with my 
sknder voice and discriminatinfi^ maimer. I might as weU have 
attempted to parry a cudgel with a small-sword. If he found me 
in.any way gaining ground upon him, he would take refuge in his 
mighty voice, and throw his tones like peals of thunder at me, un- 
til they were drowned in the still louder thunders of applause from 
the audience. 

To tell the truth, I suspect that I was not shown fair play, and 
ikat there was management at the bottom ; for, without vanity, I 
tJmik I was a better actor than he. As I had not embarked in the 
vagabond line through ambition, I did not repine at lack of prefer- 
ment ; but I was gneved to find that a vagrant life was not with- 
out its cares and anxieties ; and that jealousies, intrigues, and mad 
ambition, were to be found even among vagabonds. 

Indeed, as I became more familiar with my situation, and the 
delusions of fanc^ gradually faded away, I began to find that my 
associates were not the h^ppy careless creatures I had at first 
imagined them. They were jealous of each other's talents ; they 
quarrdled about parts, the same as the actors on the grand the- 
atres ; they quarrdled about dresses ; and there was one robe of 
yellow silk, trimmed with red, and a head-dress of three rumpled 
ostrich-feathers, which were continually setting the ladies of the 
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oompany bj the ears. Dven those who had attaii^ the h^hest 
honours were not more happy than the rest ; for Mr. Flimsey him- 
self, oar fost tragedian, and apparently a jovial good-humoured 
fellow, confessed to me one day, in the fulness of his heart, that 
ne was a miserable man. He had a brother-in-law, a relative by 
marriage, thou^ not by blood, who was manager of a theatre iu a 
small oountiy town. And this same brother ^" a little more than 
Idn, but less than kind ") looked down upon him, and treated him 
with contumely, because, fofsooth, he was but a strolling player. 
I tried to console him with the thoughts of the vast applause he 
daily received, but it was all in vain. He dedared that it save 
him no delight, and that he should never be a happy man, until the 
name of Fhmsey rivalled the name of Crimp. 

How little do those before the scenes know of what passes be- 
hind ! how little can they judge» from the countenances of actors, 
of what is passing in their heiuts ! I have known two lovers quar- 
rel like cats behind the scenes, who were, the moment after, to fly 
into each othet^s embraces. And I have dreaded, when our Belvi- 
clera was to take her farevell kiss of her Jaffier, lest she should 
bite a piece out of his cheek. Our tragedian was a roug^i joker 
off the stage ; our prime clown, the mask peevi^ mortal living. 
The latter used to ^ about snapping and snarling, with a broad 
laugh painted on his countenance; and I can assure you, that 
whatever may be said of the gravity of a monkey, or the melancholy 
of a gibed cat, there is no more melancholy creature in existence 
than a mountebank off duty. 

The only thins; in whidi all parties agreed, was to backbite the 
manager, and cabal against his regulations. This, however, I have 
since discovered to be a common trait of human nature, and to 
take place in all communities. It would seem to be the mam 
business of man to repine at government In all situations of life 
into which I have looked, I bave found mankind divided into two 
grand parties : those who ride, and those who are ridden. The 
great struggle of life seems to be which shall keep in the saddle. 
This, it appears to me, is the fondamental minciple of politics, 
whether in great or little life. However, I oo not mean to mo- 
ralise — but one cannot always sink the {Mosq>her. 

Well, then, to return to *^myself, it was determined, as I said, 
that I was not. fit io^ tragedy, and, unluckily, as my study was bad, 
having a very poor memory, I was pronounced unfit for comedy 
also ; oeaides, tne line of young gentlemen was abready engrossed 
by an actor vrith whom I could not pretend to enter luto compe- 
tition, he having filled it for almost half a eentury. I came down 
again, therefore, to pantomime. In consequenoe, however, of the 
good offices of the manages lady, who had taken a liking to me, 
1 was prtwnoted from the part of the satyr to that of the lover j 
aiid with my face patched and painted, a huge cravat of paper, a 
steeple-crowned hat, and dangbng long-Airted sky-blue coa^ was 
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metamorphosed into the lovfir of Columbu&e. My part did not call 
lor muok of the tender aiul sentimemtal I liaa meiely to {Hirsuc 
lUe fugitive fair one ; to have a door now and then slammed in my 
face ; to run my head oocafliooaUy against a post; to tumble and 
roll about with Pantaloon and the Clown; and to endure the 
heariy thwacks of Harlet^uin's wooden sworcL 

As ill luck would hav^ it, my poetical temoerament began to fer- 
ment within me, and to work out new troubles. The inflammatory 
air of a great metropdis, added to the rural scenes in which the 
fairs were held» such as Qxteenwich Park, Epjnn^ !F(»:est, and the 
lovely Talley of the West End, had a powerful effect upon me. 
While in Gnreenwich Park, I was witness to the old holiday games 
of m lining down hill, and kissing in the ring ; and then the &:- 
mameiU; of bloomiag faces and blue eyes th^ would be turned 
towards me, as I was playing antics on the stage : all these set my 
young blood and mv poetical vein in full flow. In short, I pbj«d 
the cnaractesr to the life, and became desperately enamoured of 
Ciolumbine. Ske was a trim, well-made, temptmg girl, with a 
roguish dimpling face, and flue chestnut hair clustering all about 
it. The moment I got fairly smitten, there was an end to all play- 
ing. I was such a cred;ure of fancy and feeling, that I could not 
i^xki on a pretended, when I was powerfully affected by a real 
emotion. I could not sport with a Action that came so near to the 
fact. I became too natural in my acting to succeed. And then, 
what a situation for a lover ! I was a mere stripling, and she 
played with Kiy passion; for girls soon grow more adroit and 
knowiiiff in these matters than your awkward youngsters. What 
agonies nad I to suffer ! Every time that she danced in front of 
the boodi, and made such liberal displays of her charms, I waa in 
terment. To complete my misery, I had a real rival in Harlequin, an 
aoiive, vigorous, knowing varlet of six-and-twenty. What had a raw, 
ijiexpecieneed voungster like me to hope from such a competition ? 
» I had still, however, some advantages in my favour. In spite 
of my chan^ of life, I retained that indescribable something which 
always distuftgoishes the gentleman ; that something which dwefls 
in a man's air and deportment, and not in his clothes ; and whidi 
is as difficult £or a gentleman to put off, as for a vulgar fellow to 
put OIL The company gaierally felt it, and used to call me Little 
Gentleman Jack. The girl felt it too, and, in spite of her predi- 
lection for my powerful rival, she liked to flirt with me. This 
oaalj ag^vated my troubles, by increasing my passion, and awaken- 
ing the jealousy of her party-coloured lover. ' 

Alas f think wh^t I sumed at being obliged to keep up an 
ineffectual chase after my Columbine through whole pantomimes ; 
to see her carried off in the vigorous arms of the happy Harlequin ; 
and to be obliged, instead of snatching her from hmi, to tumble 
sprawling with Pantaloon and the Clown, and bear the infernal 
and degrading thwacks of my rivals we^>on of kth, which, may 
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iiearen confound him ! (excuse my passion,) the villain laldonwitfi 
a malicious good-will : nay, I could absolutely hear him (^uckl^ 
and laugh beneath his accursed mask — I beg pardon for growing 
a little warm in my narrative — ^I wish to be cool, but these recoE 
lections will sometmies agitate me. I have heard and read of many 
desperate and deplorable situations of lovers, but none, I think, in 
which true love was ever exposed to so severe and peculiar a triaL 

This could not last long ; flesh and bloody at least such flesh aud 
blood as mine, could not bear it. I had repeated heart-burning 
and quarrels with my rival, in which he treated me with the morti«> 
fying forbearance of a man towards a child. Had he Quarrelled out^ 
nght with me, I could have stomached it ; at least 1 should have 
known what part to take ; but to be humoured and treated as a 
child in the presence of my mistress, when I felt all the bimtam 
spirit of a little man swelling within me — Gods! it was in* 
sufferable ! 

At length, we were exhibiting one day at West End fair, whicb 
was at that time a very fashionable resort, and often beleaguered 
with gay equipages from town. Among the spectators that filled 
the first row of our little canvas theatre one afternoon, when I had 
to figure in a pantomime, were a number of young ladies from a 
boarding-school, with their governess. Guess my confusion, when, 
in the midst of my antics, I beheld among the number my quondam 
flame ; her whom I had berhymed at school, her for whose charms 
I had smarted so severely, the cruel Sacharissa ! What was worse, 
I fancied she recollected me, and was repeating the story of my 
humiliating flagellation, for I saw her whispering to her com- 
panions and her governess. I lost all consciousness of the part 
I was acting, and of the place where I was. I felt shrunk to 
nothing, ana could have crept into a rat-hole — ^unluckily, none was 
open to receive me. Before I could recover from my confusioB, 
I was tumbled over by Pantaloon and the clown, and I felt the 
sword of Harlequin making vigorous assault-s in a manner most 
demding to my dignity. 

Heaven and earth ! was I again to suffer martyrdom in this 
ignominious manner, in the knowledge and even before the verr 
eyes of this most beautiful, but most disdainful of fair ones I Am 
my long-smothered wrath broke out at once ; the dormant feel- 
ings of the gentleman arose within me. Stung to the quick by 
intolerable mortification, I sprang on my feet in an mstant; 
leaped upon Harlequin like a young tiger; tore off his mask; 
buffeted him in the face ; and soon shed more blood on the stage, 
than had been spilt upon it during a whole iragic campaign of 
battles and murders. 

As soon as Harlequin recovered from his surprise, he returned 
my assault with interest. I was nothing in his hands. I was 
game, to be sure, for I was a gentleman; but he had the clownish 
advantage of bone and musde. I felf as if I could have fought 
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even unto the death ; and I was likely to do so, for he was, accord- 
ing to the boxing jjhrase, " putting my head into chancery," when 
4^ gentle Columbine flew to my assistance. God bless the women ! 
th^ are always on the side of the weak and the oppressed ! 

The battle now became general ; the dramatis person® ranffed 
«B either side. The manager interposed in vain ; in vain were nis 
ipaagled black bonnet and towerii^ white feathers seen whisking 
jM»u£ and nodding, and bobbing in the midst of the fight. War- 
jriors, ladies, priests, satyrs, kings, queens, gods, and goddesses, 
^' joined pell-mell in the affray ; never, since the conflict under 
4he walls of Troy, had there been such a chance-medley warfare 
of combatants, human and divine. The audience applauded, the 
ladies shrieked, and fled from the theatre ; and a scene of discord 
ensued that baffles all description. 

Nothing but the interference of the peace-officers restored some 
degree of order. The havoc, however, among dresses and deco- 
rations, put an end to all further acting for that day. The battle 
over, the next thing was to inquire why it was begun; a common 
question among politicians after a bloody and unprofitable war, 
«ad one not always easy to be answered. It was soon traced to 
toe, and my unaccountable transport of passion, which they could 
onW attribute to my having run a muck. The manager was judge 
am jury, and plaintiff into the b^ain ; and in such cases justice 
i». always speedily administered. He came out of the fight as sub- 
Jime a wreck as the Santissima Trinidada. His gallant plumes, 
which once towered aloft, were drooping about his ears ; his robe 
ef state hung in ribands from his back, and but ill concealed the 
ravages he had suffered in the rear. He had received kicks and 
cuffs from all sides during the tumult ; for every one took the 
opportunity of slyly gratifying some lurking grudge on his fat 
eaicass. He was a discreet man, and did not choose to declare war 
with all his company, so he swore all those kicks and cuffs had 
been given by me, and I let him enjoy the opinion. Some wounds 
be bore, however, which wore the incontestable traces of a woman's 
-warfare : his sleek rosy cheek was scored by trickling furrows^ 
frhich were ascribed to the nails of my intrepid and devoted 
•(LJoiumbine. The ire of the monarch was not to oe appeased ; he 
had suffered in his person, and he had suffered in his purse ; his 
d^;nity, too, had been insulted, and that went for something ; for 
dignily is always more irascible, the more petty the potentate. He 
wreaked his wrath upon the beginners of the affray, and Colum-- 
hine and myself were discharged, at once, from the company. 

i%nre me, then, to yourself, a stripling of little more than six- 
teen, a gentleman by birth, a vagabond by trade, turned adrift 
upon the world, makmg the best of my way through the crowd of 
West End fair ; my mountebank dress fluttering in rags about 
me ; the weeping Columbine hanging upon my arm, in splendid 
but tattered finery ; the tears coursing one by one down her face. 
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/carrykig off the red paint in torrents, and litcralfy *' preying trpon 
■ her damask cheek." 

The crowd made way for us as we passed, and hooted in our 
rear. I felt the ridicule of my situation, but had too much gal- 
lantry to draert this fair one, who had sacrificed eyery thing for 
me. Having wandered through the fair, we emerged, like another 
Adam and Eve, into unknown regions, and " had the world before 
us, where to choose." Never was a more disconsolate pair seen 
in the soft valley of West End. The luckless Columbine cast 
many a lingering look at the fair, which seemed to put on a more 
than usual splendour: its tents, and booths, and party-coloured 
groups, all brightenii^ in the sunshine, and gleaming among the 
trees; and its gay nags and streamers fluttering in the light 
summer airs. With a heavy sigh she would lean on my arm and 
proeeed. I had no hope nor consolation to give her ; but she had 
finked herself to my fortunes, and she was too much of a woman 
to desert me. 

Pensive and silent, then, we traversed the beautiful fields which 
lie behind Hampstead, and wandered on, until the fiddle, and the 
hautboy, and the shout, and the laudi, were swallowed up in the 
deep sound of the big bassdruro, and even that died away into a 
distant rumWe. We passed along the pleasant, sequestered walk 
of Nightingale-lane. For a paii of lovers, what scene could be 
more propitious ? — But such a pair of lovers ! Not a niglitingale 
sang to soothe us : the very gipsies, who were emcamped there 
during the fair, made no offer to tell the fortunes of such an ill- 
omened couple, whose fortunes, I suppose, they thought too 
legibly written to need an interpreter ; and the gipsy children 
crawled into their cabins, and peeped out fearfully at us as we 
went by. For a moment I paused, and was almost tempted to 
turn gipsy, but the poetical feelmg, for the present, was faUy 
satisfied, and I passed on. Thus we travelled and travelled, like a 
prince and princess in a nursery tale, until we had traversed apart 
of Hampstead Heath, and arrived in the vicinity of Jack Straw's 
Castle. Here, wearied and dispirited, we seated ourselves on the 
margin of the hill, hard by the very milestone where Whittington 
•of yore heard the Bow-bells ring out the presage of his future 
greatness. Alas ! no bell rung an invitation to us, as we looked 
disconsolately upon the distant city. Old Londom seemed to wrap 
itself unsociably in its mantle of brown smoke, and to offer no 
encouragement to such a couple of tatterdemalions. 

For once, at least, the usual course of the pantomime was re- 
versed, Harlequm was jilted, and the lover had carried off Colum- 
bine in good earnest. But what was I to do witli her? I could 
-not take her in my hand, return to my father, throw myself on my 
'knees, and crave his forgiveness and blessing according to dramatic 
usage. The very dogs woidd have chased such a draggled-tailed 
beauty from the grounds. 
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' In the midst of my dolefal damps, some one tapped me on the 
sboiilder, and, looking up, I saw a couple of rough sturdy fellows 
standing behind me. Not knowing what to expect, I jumped on 
mj legs, and was preparing again to make battle, but was trippe<l 
up ana secured in a twinkung. 

** Come, come, young master," said one of the fellows, in a 
gruflp but good-liumoured tone, " don't let's have any of your tan- 
trums ; one would have thought you had had swing enon^ for 
this bout. Come ; it's high tmie to leave off hariequinadisg, and 
go home to your father." 

In fact, I had fallen into the hands of remorseless men* The 
tsmel Sacharissahad proclaimed who I was, and that a reward had 
been offered throughout the oonntry for any tiding of me ; and 
they had seen a description of me which haa been mserted in the 
T>nblic papers. Those harpies, therefore, for the mere sake of 
filthy lucre, were resolved to deliver me over into the hancb of my 
father, and the clutches of my pedagogue. 

In vain I swore I would not leave my faithf«il and afflicted 
Columbine. In vain I tore myself f^om their grasp, and flew to 
her ; and vowed to protect her ; and wiped the tears from her 
cheek, and with them a whole blush that might have vied with the 
•carnation for brilliancy. My persecutors were inflexible; they 
even seemed to exult in our distress ; and to enjoy tliis theatrical 
display of dirt, and finery, and tribulation. I was carried off in 
despair, leaving my Columbine destitute in the wide world ; but 
many a look of agony did I cast back at her as she stood gazing 
piteously after me from tlie brink of Hampstead Hill ; so forlorn, 
so fine, so ra^^d, so bedraggled, yet so beautiful 

Thus ended my firet peep into the world. I returned home, 
rich in good-for-nothing experience, and dreading the reward 
I was to receive for my improvement. My reception, liowever, 
was quite different from what I had expected. My father had a 
spice of the devil in him, and did not seem to like me the worse 
for my freak, which he termed "sowing mv wild oats." He 
happened to have some of his- sporting friends to dine the very 
day of my return ; they made me tell some of my adventures, and 
laughed heartily at them. 

One old fellow, with an outrageously red nose, took to me 
j' hugely. I heard him whisper to my father that I was a lad of 
mettle, and might make something clever; to which my father 
replied, that I had good points, but was an ill^broken whelp, 
am required a great deal of the whip. Perlmps this very con- 
versation raised me a little in his esteem, for I found the red-nosed 
old gentleman was a veteran fox-hunter of the ndghbourhood, for 
whose onmion my father had a vast deference. Indeed) I believe 
he would have pardoned any thing in me more readily than poetry, 
which he callea a curaed, sneaking, puling, housekeeping empby- 
ment, the bane of all fine manhood. He swore it was unwort)^ 
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of a youngster of rny expectations, who was one day to have sa 
great an estate, and would be able to keep horses and hounds, and 
hire poets to write songs for him into the bargain. 

I nad now satisfied, for a time, ray roving propensity. I had 
exhausted the poetical feeling. I had been heartily buneted o^ 
of my love for theatrical display. I felt humiliated by my expo- 
sure, and willing to hide my head anywhere for a season, so thftt 
I might be out of the way of the ridicule of the world ; for I found 
folks not altogether so indulgent abroad as they were at my 
father's table. I could not stay at home ; the house was intolerably 
doleful now that my mother was no longer there to cherish me. 

I Every thing around spoke mournfully of her. The little fiowcr- 
garden in which she delighted was all in disorder and overrun 
with weeds. I attempted for a day or two to arrange it, but my 

' heart grew heavier and heavier as 1 laboured. Every little broken- 
down flower, that I had seen her rear so tenderly, seemed to 
plead in mute eloquence to my feelings. There was a favourite 
noneysuckle which I had often seen her training with assiduity, 
and nad heard her say it would be the pride of her garden. I found 
it grovellmg along the ground, tangled and wild, and twininff 

, t-ound every wortmess weed; and it struck me as an embleia ol 

' myself, a mere scatterling, running to waste and uselessneas. 

f could work no longer in tne garden. 
M V father sent me to pay a visit to my uncle, by way of keep- 
Ing the old gentleman in mind of me. I was received, as usual, 
without any expression of discontent, which we always considered 
equivalent to a hearty welcome. Whether he had ever heard c^ 
my strolling freak or not, I could not discover, he and his man 
were both so taciturn. I spent a day or two roaming about the 
dreary mansion and neglected park, and felt at one time, I believe, 
a touch of poetry, for I was tempted to drown myself in a fish- 
pond ; I rebuked the evil spirit, however, and it left me. I found 
the same red-headed boy running wild about the park, but I felt 
iii no humour to hunt him at present. On the contrary, I tried 
to coax him to me, and to make friends with hira ; but the young 
sav£^e was untamable. 

When I returned from my uncle's, I remained at home for some 
time, for my father was disposed, he said, to make a man of me. 
He took me out hunting with him, and I became a great favourite 
of the red-nosed squire, oecause I rode at everything, never refused 
the boldest leap, and was always sure to be in at the death. I used 
often, however, to offend my mther at hunting-dinners, by taking 
the wrong side in politics. My father was amazingly ignorant, so 
ignorant, in fact, as not to know that he knew nothing. He was 
staunch, however, to church and kin^, and full of old-fashioned 
prejudices. Now I had picked up a Tittle knowledge in politics 
ana religion during my rambles with the strollers, and found 
myself capable of setting him right as to many of his antiquated 
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ofitioi^. I felt it my duty to do so ; yre were apt, therefore, to 
difi^ oocasionaUy in the political discussions wnich sometimes 
arose at those hunting-dinners. 

I was at that age when a man knows least, and is most yain of 
bis knowledge, and when he is extremely tenacious in defending 
his opinion upon subjects about which he knows nothing. My 
father was a nard man for any one to argue with, for he never 
biew when he was refuted. I sometimes posed him a little, but 
ttoi he had one argument that always settled the question ; he 
would threaten to knock me down. I believe he at last grew 
tired of me, because I both outtalked and outrode him. The red- 
nosed squire, too, got out of conceit with me, because in the heat 
ol the chase, I rode over him one day as he and his horse lay 
sprawling in the dirt : so I found myself getting into disgrace 
witli all the world, and would have got heartily out of humour 
with myself, had I not been kept in tolerable self-conceit by the 
parson's three daughters. 

They were the same who had admired my poetry on a former 
occasion, when it had brought me into disgrace at school ; and 1 
had ever since retained an exalted idea of their judgment. Indeed, 
they were young ladies not merely of taste but of science. Their 
education had been superintended by their mother, who was a 
blue-stocking. They knew enough of botany to teU the technical 
names of all the flowers in the garden, and all their secret concerns 
into the bai^ain. They knew music too, not mere common-place 
music, but Eossini and Mozart, and they sang Moore's Irish 
Melodies to perfection." They had pretty little work-tables, covered 
with all kinds of objects of taste ; specimens of lava, and painted 
eggs, and work-boxes, painted and varnished by themselves. They 
excelled in knotting and netting, and painted in water-colours ; 
and made feather fans, and fire-screens, and worked in silks and 
worsteds ; and talked French and Italian, and knew Shakspeare 
by heart. They even knew something of geology and mineralogy ; 
and went about the neighbourhood knocking stones to pieces, to 
the great admiration and perplexity of the country folk. 

I am a little too minute, perhaps, in detailing their accomplish- 
ments, but I wish to let you see that these were not common-place 
young ladies, but had pretensions quite above the ordinary run. 
It was some consolation to me, therefore, to find favour in such 
eyes. Indeed, they had always marked me out for a genius, and 
considered my late vagrant freak as fresh proof of the foct. Thej 
observed that Shakspeare himself had been a mere pickle in his 
youth ; that he had stolen a deer, as every one knew, and kept 
loose company, and consorted with actors : so I comforted myself 
marvellously with the idea of having so decided a Shakspearian 
trait in my character. 

The youngest of the three, however, was my grand consolation; 
She was a pale, sentimental girl, with long " hyacinthine " ringlets 
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banging about het face. Sbe wrote poetry henetf, and ire kept 
up a poetical oorrespondenoe. She baa a taste for the drama, too, 
and i taught her how to act several of the scenes in Eomeo waA 
Miet. I nsed to rehearse the garden scene nnder her lattioe, 
whidi looked out from amon^ woodbine and honeysuekles into ^e 
churc^jMrd. I began to thmk her amazingly pretty as well as 
derer, and I believe I should have finished oj falling in love with 
her, had not her father disooyered our theatncal studies. He w«s 
a studious, abstracted man, generally too mudi absorbed in bis 
learned and religious labours to notice the little foibles of his 
daughters, and perhaps blinded by a father's fondness ; but he un- 
expectedly put his head out of nis study-window one day in the 
midst of a scene, and put a stop to our rehearsals. He had a vast 
deal of that prosaic good sense which I forever found a stumbling- 
block in my poetical path. My rambling freak had not struck the 
good man as poeticalW as it had his daughters. He drew his 
comparison from a dif^rent manual. He looked upon me as a 
promgal son, and doubted whether I should ever arrive at the 
nappy oatastroj^e of the fatted calf. 

i rancy some intimation was given to my father of t^is new 
breaking out of my poetical temperament, for ne suddenly intimated 
that it was high time I should prepare for the university. I 
dreaded a return to the school whence I had eloped : the ridicole 
of my fellow-seholars, and the glance from the squire's pew, would 
have been worse than death to me. I was fortunately spared the 
humiliation. My father sent me to board with a country clergy- 
man, who had three or four boys under his care. I went to hnn 
joyfully, for I had often heard my mother mention him with 
esteem. In faet he had been an admirer of hers in his younger 
days, though too bumble in fortune and modest in pretensions to 
aspire to her httsnd ; but he had ever retained a tender regard for 
her. He was a good man; a worthy specimen of that valuable 
body of our country clergy who silently and unostentatiously do 
a vast deal of cood ; who are, as it were, woven into the whole 
system of rural life, and operate upon it with a steady yet unob- 
trusive influence of temperate piety and learned good sense. He 
liyed in a small yillage not far ^m Warwick, one of those little 
communities where the scanty flock is, in a manner, folded into 
the bosom of the pastor. The venerable church, in its grass- 
gvown cemetery, was one of those rural temples scattered about 
our country as if to sanctify the land. 

I have the worthy pastor before my mind's eye at this moment, 
with his raOd benevolent countenance, rendered still more vene- 
rable by his silver hairs. I have him before me, as I saw him on 
my arrival, seated in the embowered porch of his small parsona^, 
with a flower-garden before it, and his pupils gathered round him 
like his children. I shall never forget his reception of me, for 
I belieye he thought of my poor mother at the time, and his heart 
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yearned towards ber chfld. His eye glistened when he received 
me at the door, and he took me into his arms as the adopted child 
of Ms affections. Never had I been so fortunately placed. He 
was one of those excellent members of our church, wlio help out 
their narrow salaries by instructing a few gentlemen's sons. I am 
convinced those little seminaries are amoi^ the best nurseries of 
talent and virtue in the land. Both heart Mid mind are cultivated 
and improved. The preceptor is the companiom and the friend 
of his pupils. His sacred character gives him digni^ in their 
^res, and his solemn functions produce that elevation of mind and 
sobriety of conduct necessary to those who arc to teach youth to 
think and act worthily. 

I speak from my own random observation and experience ; but 
I think I speak correctly. At any rate, I can trace much of what 
is good in my own heterogeneous compound to the short time I 
was imder the instruction of that good man. He entered into the 
cares and occupations and amusements of his pupils ; and won his 
way into our confidence, and studied our hearts and minds more 
intently than we did our books. 

, lie soon sounded the depth of my character. I had become, as 
I have already hinted, a little liberal in my notions, and apt to 
philosophise on both politics and religion ; having seen something 
of men and things. Mid IcMut, from my fellow-philosophers, the 
strollers, to despise all Tulgar prejudices. He did not attempt to 
cast down iny vainglory, nor to guestion my right view of things ; 
he merely instilled into my mind a little imormation on these 
- topics ; though in a quiet unobtrusive way, that never ruffled a 
; feather of my self-conceit. I was astonished to. find what a change 
a little knowledge makes in one's mode of viewing matters ; ami 
how different a subject is when one thinks, or when one only talk* 
abont it. I conceived a vast deference for my teacher, and was am- 
.hitious of his good opinion. In my zeal to make a favourable im- 
tpression, I presented him with a whole ream of my poetry. He read 
!it attentively, smiled, and pressed my hand when he r^umed it to 
'me, but saia nothing. The next day he set me at mathematics. 

Somehow or other the process of teaching seemed robbed by 
him of all its austerity. I was not conscious that he thwarted an 
indination or opposed a wish ; but I feh that, for the time, my 
inclinations were entirely changed. I became fond of study, and 
zealous to improve myself. I made tolerable advances in studies 
which I had before considered as unattainable, and I wondered at 
my own proficiency. I thought, too, I astonished my preceptor ; 
for I (rften caught his eyes feed upon me with a peculiar expres- 
sion. I suspect, since, that he was pensively tracmg in my coun- 
tenaee the early lineaments of my mother. 

Education was not apportioned by him into tasks, and enjoined 
as a labour, to be abandoned with joy the moment the hour of 
study was expired. We had, it is true, our allotted hours of occu- 
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ipation, to give us habits of method, and of the distribution of . 
time ; but they were made pleasant to us, and our feeling avcic 
enUsted in the cause. When they were over, education still went,/ 
on. It pervaded all our relaxations and amusements. There wu3^^ 
a stead J march of improvement. Much of his instruction wos^ 

f'ven during pleasant rambles, or when seated on the margin of the. 
von ; and information received in that waj, often makes a deeper. > 
inlpression than when acquired by poring over books. I have 
many of the pure and eloquent precepts that flowed from his lips., 
associated in my mind with lovely scenes in nature, which make 
the recollection of them indescribably delightful. 
' I do not pretend to s^ that any miracle was effected with me. 
After all said and done, I was but a weak disciple. My poetical 
temperament still wrought within me and wrestled hard with wis- 
dom, and, I fear, maintaiaed the mastery. I found mathematics 
an intolerable task in fine weather. I would be prone to forget 
my problems, to watch the birds hopping about the windows, or 
the Dees humming about the honeysuckles ; and whenever I could 
steal away, I would wander about the grassy borders of the Avon, 
and excuse this truant propensity to myself with the idea that I 
was treading classic ground, over whidi Shakspeare had wandered. 
What luxunous idleness have I indulged, as I lav under the trees 
and watched the silver waves rippling through tne arches of the 
broken bridge, and laving the rocky bases of old Warwick Castle ; 
and how often have I thought of sweet Shakspeare, and in n^ 
boyish enthusiasm have kissed the waves which had washed his 
ziative village. 

My good preceptor would often accompany me in these desul- 
tory rambles. He sought to get hold of this vagrant mood of mind 
andf turn it te some account. He endeavoured to teach me to 
mingle thought with mere sensation ; to moralize on the scenes 
around; and to make the beauties of nature administer te the 
understanding and the heart. He endeavoured to direct m^ imagi* 
\ nation to high and noble objects, and to fill it vdth lofty images* 
I In a word, he did all he could to make the best of a poetical te^ir 
- perament, and to counteract the mischief which had been donib 
to me by my great expectations. 

Had I been eariier put under the care of the good pastor, or 
remained vdth him a longer time, I really believe ne would have 
made something of me. He had already brought a great deal of 
what had been flogged into me into teleraole order, and had weeded 
•out much of the unprofitable wisdom winch had sprung up in my 
va^bondizing. I already began to fiiid, that with all my genius 
a little study would be no disadvantage to me ; and, in spite of my 
vagi-ant freakjs, I began to doubt my Deing a second Shakspeare. • 
Just as I T» as making these precious discoveries, the ffooa parscm 
^ed. It was a melancholv day throughout the neighbourhood. 
He had his little flock of scholars, his diildren, as he used to call 
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; ns, gatbered round him in his dyin^ moments ; and he gave us 
tbe parting advice of a father, now tnat he had to leave us, and 
we were to be separated from each other, and scattered about ia 
the world. He took me by the hand, and talked with me ear- 
oestly and affectionately, and called to mind my mother, and used 
her name to enforce his dying exhortations, for I rather think he 
considered me the most erring and heedless of his flock. He held. 
my hand long in his, long after he had done speaking, and kept 
bis ^e fixed on me tendeny and almost pit«ously : his lips moved 
as if he were silently praying for me ; and he died away, still 

, Qolding me by the hand. 

I There was not a dry eje in the church when the funeral service^ 
was read from the pulpit from which he had so often preached. 
When the body was committed to the earth, our little band ga- 
thered round it, and watched the coffin as it was lowered into tne 
grave. The parishioners looked at us with sympathy ; for we were 
mourners not merely in dress but in heart. We lingered about 
the grave, and clung to one another for a time, weeping and 
speechless, and then parted, like a band of brothers partmg from 
tnepaternal hearth, never to assemble there again. 
i Blow had the gentle spirit of that good man sweetened our 
natures, and linked our voung hearts together by the kindest ties I 
I have always had a throb of pleasure at meeting with an old 
schoolmate, even though one of my truant associates ; but when^ 
ever, in the course of my life, I have encountered one of that little 
flock with which I was folded on the banks of the Avon, it has 
been with a gush of affection, and a glow of virtue, that, for th» 
moment have made me a better man. 

I was now sent to Oxford, and was wonderfully impressed on 
first entering it as a student. Learning here nuts on all its ma- 
jesty. It is lodged in palaces ; it is sanctified oy the sacred cere- 
monies of religion ; it has a pomp and circumstance which power- 
fully affect the imagination. Such, at least, it had in my eyes, 
thoughtless as I was. My previous studies with the worthypastor 
had prepared me to regxcd it with deference and awe. He had 
been educated here, and always spoke of the Universily with filial 
fondness and classic veneration. When I beheld the clustering 
spires and pinnacles of this most august of cities rising from the 
plain, I hailed them, in my enthusiasm, as the points of a diadem 
which the nation had placed upon the brows of science. 

For a time old Oxford was full of enjoyment for me. There- 
was a charm about its monastic buildings ; its great Gothic quad- 
rangles ; its solemn halls, and shadowy cloisters. I delighted, in 
the evenings, to get in places surrounded by the colleges, where 
all modem buildings were screened from the sight ; and to see the 
professors and students sweeping along in the dusk, in their anti- 
quated caps and gowns. I seemed, for a time, to be transported 
among the people and edifices of the old times. I was a frequent 
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attendant, also, of the erening service in Hke Neir CoSege Hftll*; 
to hear the fine organ, and the choir swellinff an anthem, in that 
solemn bailding, iniere painting, music, ana architeetnre, are hk 
such admirable unison. 

A favourite haunt, too, was the beautiful walk bordered by lolly 
elms along the river, behind the grey walls of Magdaten College, 
which goes by the name of Addison's Walk, from bedng his fa- 
vourite resort when an Oxford student. I beeame also a lounra* 
in the Bodleian Library, and a great dipper into books, though I 
cannot say that I studi^ them ; iu fiact, being bo longer under 
directionor control, I was gradually relapsing into mere indu^ence of 
the fancy. Still this would have been pleasant and harmless enough, 
and I might have awakened from mere literary dreaming to some- 
thmg better. The chances were in my favour, for tne riotous 
times of the University were past. The days of hard drinking 
were at an end. The old feuds of ** Town and Gtown," like the 
ci^ wars ci the White and Red Rose, had died away ; and student 
and citizen slept in peeve and whole skins, without risk of being 
summoned in the mght to bloody brawl. It had become the 
fashion to study at t& University, and the odds were always in 
favour of my fdllowing the fashion. Unluckily, however, I fSl in. 
company with a specid knot of jojms fellows, of lively parts and 
ready wit, who had Hved occasionally upon town, ana become 
initiated into the Faney. They voted study to be the toil of dufl 
minds, by which they slowly crept up the hifl, while genius arrived 
at it at a bound. I felt ashamed to play the owl among such gay 
birds ; so I threw by my books, and became a man of spirit. 

As my father made me a tolerable allowance, notwithstanding 
the narrowness of his income, having an eye always to my great 
expectations, I was enabled to appear to advantage among my 
companions. I cultivated all kinds of sport and exercises. I was 
one of the most expert oarsmen that rowed on the Isis. 1 boxed, 
fenced, angled, shot, and hunted, and my rooms in college were 
always decorated with whips of all lands, spurs, fowling pieces, 
fishing-rods, foils, and boxing-gloves. A pair of leather breeches 
would seem to be throwing one leg out ot the half-open drawers, 
and emptv bottles kmbered the bottom of every closet. 

My fatner came to see me at college when I was in the height 
of my career. He asked me how I came on with my studies, and 
what kind of hunting there was in the neighbourhood. He ex- 
amined my various sporting apparatus with a curious eye ; wanted 
to know if any of tne professors were fox-hunters, and whether 
they were eenerally good shots, for he suspected their studying so 
much mrist be hurtful to the sight. We had a day's shooSng 
together : I delighted him with my skill, and astonished him by 
my learned disquisitions on horse-flesh, and on Manton's guns ; 
so, upon the whc^e, he departed highly satisfied with my improve- 
ment at college. 
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I do not know how it is, but I caimot be long idle witboat 
gettbig in lave. I bad not been a very long time a man of spirit, 
tnoref ore, bef(»:e I became deeudj enamoured of a 8bopke^>er'8 
daugbter in the Higb-street, w&o, in fact, was the admuration of 
iiMB^ of the stadents. I wrote several sonnets in praise of ber, 
and spent half c^ my pocket money at tbe shqp, in buying articles 
wluch I did not want, that I might have an opportumty of speak- 
iw to h&r. Her father, a severe looking old gentleman, witii bright 
silver buokles, and a crisp-curled wig, kept a strict guard on Mr, 
as the fathers generally do upon their aaogfaters in Oxford, and 
well* they may. I tried to get into his good graces, and to be 
sociable with him, but all in vain. I said several eood things in 
his shop, but he never laughed : he bad no relish for wit and 
homour. He was one of those dry old gentleman who keep 
yaunssters at bay. He had already brought up two or three 
dangbitei^ aid was experienced in the ways of students. He was 
as knowing and wary as a grey old badger that has often beeix 
hvLnted. To see him on Sunday, so stiff and starched in his demeajMur, 
so precise in his dress, with his daughter under his arm. was enough 
to deter all graceless yoimgsters from approaching. 

1 mana^eo, howev^, in spite of his vigilance, to have several 
conrersations with his daughter, as I cheapened articles in the 
shop. I made terrible long bargains, and examined tbe articles 
orer and over before I purchased. In the meantkne, I would con- 
vey a sonnet or an acrostic under cover of a piece of cambric, or 
slipped into a pair of stockings ; I would wmsper soft nonsense 
into her ear as I haggled about the prioe ; and would squeeze her 
haad tenderly as I received my half-pence of chaise in a bit of 
whity-brown paper. Let this serve as a hint to all haberdashers 
who nave pretty daughters ior shop^k, and young students for 
customers. I do not k]K>w whether mj words am looks were 
veJEy eloquent, but my poetry was irresistible ; f(»:, to tdl the 
truth, the girl had some literary taste, and was seldcnn without a 
book from the circulating Hbrary. 

By the divine power of poetry, therefore, which is so potent 
with the lovely sex« did I suodue the heart of this fair little haber- 
dasher. We carried oa a sentimental correspondence for a time 
aoross the counter, and 1 su|^lied her with rhyme by the stocking- 
fuU. At length 1 prevailed on her to grant an assignation. B& 
how was this to be effected P Her fatner kept her always under 
his eye ; she never walked out alone ; and the nouse was locked up 
the moment that the shop was shut. All these difficulties served 
but to cive zest to the adventure. 1 proposed that the assignation 
should be in her own chamber, into which I would climb at night. 
The plan was irresistible.— A cruel father, a secret lover, and a 
clandestine meeting ! All the little cirl's studies from the circa- 
ktiug hbrary seemed about to be realized. 
But what had I in view m making this assignation ? Indeed, I 
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know not. 1 bad no evil intentions, nor can I saj that I bad aay 
good ones. I liked the girl, and wanted lo have an opportiuii^p?of 
seeing more of her ; and the assignation was made, as 1 ha^e doB& 
many things else, heedlessly and without forethought. I adied 
myself a few questions of the kind, after all my arrangemorite 
were made, but the answers were very unsatisfactory. " Am I to 
rain this poor thoughtless girl P " said I to myself. " No I " was 
the prompt and indignant answer. *'Am I to run away wx^ 
her? "—"Whither, and to what purpose P "—" Well, then* ant I 
to marry her P" — "Poh ! a man ot my expectations marry a 8}fc0f>- 
keeper's daughter ?" " What am I to do with her P" " Hum- 
why — ^let me get into the chamber first, and then consider" — add 
so the self-examination ended. 

Well, sir, "come what come might," I stole under cover of the 
darkness to the dwelling of my dulcinea. All was quiet. At 
the concerted signal her window was gently opened. It was jvmt 
above the projecting bow-window of her father's shop, which as- 
sisted me m mountmg. The house was low, and I was enabled 4o 
scale the fortress with tolerable ease. I clambered with abeatiiig' 
heart ; I reached the casement ; I hoisted my body half into the 
chamber ; and was welcomed, not by the embraces of my expecting 
fkir one, but hj the grasp of the crabbed-looking old father in tfce 
crisp-curled wig. 

I extricated myself from his clutches, and endeavoured to make 
my retreat ; but I was confounded by his cry of thieves ! aad 
robbers! I was bothered too by his Sunday cane, ^^hick was 
amazingly busy about my head as I descended, and against which 
mv hat was but a poor protection. Never before had I an idea 
01 the activity of an ola man's arm, and the hardness of the knob 
of an ivory-headed cane. In my hurry and confusion I missed my 
footing, and fell sprawling on the pavement. I was immediatdv 
surrounded by myrmidons, who, I doubt not, were on the watch 
for me. Indeed, I was in no situation to escape, for I had sprained 
my ankle in the fall, and could not stand. I was seized aa a 
housebreaker ; and to exonerate mvself of a greater crime, I bad 
to accuse myself of a less. I made known who I was, and wh^ 
I came there. Alas ! the varlets knew it already, and were aofy 
amusing themselves at my expense. My perndious muse baA 
been playing me one of her slippery tricks. The old curmudgecm 
of a father had found my sonnets and acrostics hid away in holes 
and comers of his shop; he had no taste for poetry like his 
daughter, and had instituted a rigorous though silent observation. 
He had moused upon our letters, detected our plans, and prepared 
everything for my reception. Thus was I ever doomed to be led 
into scrapes by the muse. Let no man henceforth carry on a 
secret amour in poetry ! 

The old man's ire was in some measure appeased by the jpcmi- 
meling of my head and the anguish of my sprain ; so he did not 
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pat mc to death on the spot. He was eyen humane enough to 
TOrnish a shutter, on which I was carried back to college uke a 
'wounded warrior. The porter was roused to admit me. The 
"Of^^e gate was thrown open for my entry. The affair was blazed 
' i^oat the next morning, and became the joke of the college from 
tlieinittery to the hall. 

I had leisure to repent during several weeks' confinement by 
< jsy sj)rain, which I passed in translating Boethius's Consolations 
or Philosophy. I received a most tender and ill-spelled letter from 
mj mistress," who had been sent to a relation in Coventry. She 
protested her innocence of my misfortune, and vowed to be true 
to me ** till deth." I took no notice of the letter, for I was cured, 
for the present, both of love and poetry. Women, however, are 
more constant in their attachments than men, whatever philoso- 
phers may say to the contrary. I am assured that she actually 
^mained faithful to her vow for several months ; but she had to 
deal \Fith a cruel father, whose heart was as hard as the knob of 
his cane. He was not to be touched by tears nor poetry, but 
absolutely compelled her to mmy a reputable young tradesman, 
who made her a happy woman in spite of herself, and of all the 
rules of romance ; ancf what is more, the mother of several children. 
They are at this very day a thriving couple, and keep a snug comer 
shop, just opposite the figure of Peeping Tom, at Coventry. 

i will not fatigue you by any more details of my studies at Ox- 
ford ; though they were not always as severe as these, nor did I 
always pay as dear for my lessons. To be brief, then, I lived on in 
my usual miscellaneous manner, gradually getting knowledge of 
good and evil, until 1 had attained my twenty-first year. I had 
scarcely come of age when 1 heard of the sudden death of my father. 
The shock was severe, for though he had never treated me with 
much kindness, still he was my father, and at his death I felt 
alone in the world. 

I returned home, and found myself the solitary master of tha 

.paternal mansion. A crowd of gloomy feelings came thronging upon 

tme. It was a place that always sobered me, and brought me to 

^reflection ; now especially, it looked so deserted and melancholy. 

I entered the little breakfasting-room. There were my fathei?s 

ijFhip and spurs, hanging bv the fireplace ; the Stud-Book,. Sporting 

)Ci^ga2ine, and Eacmg Calendar, his only reading. His favourite 

spaniel lay on the hearth-rug. The poor animsJ, who had never 

before noticed me, now came fondling about me, licked my hand, 

then looked round the room, whined, wagged his tail slightly, and 

maed wistfully in my face. I felt the full force of the appeal. 

" Poor Dash,*'^ said I, " we are both alone in the world, with nobody 

to care for us, and will take care of one another." — The dog never 

quitted me afterwards. 

(I could not go into my mother's room— my heart swelled when 
I passed within sight of the door. Her portrait hung in the parlour. 
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• just over the place iHiere ^ used to sit. As I cast my eyes on it, 
I thought it looked at me wtiii tenderness, and I burst into tears. 
I was a cardess dog, it is true, hardened aUttle, perhaps, by living 
'n public schools, and buffeting about among Strangers, who cai^ 
jothing for me; but the recollection of a mother's tenderness 
was overcoming. 

I was not of an age or a temperament to be long depressed. 
There was a reaction in my system, that always brought me up 
again after every pressure ; and, indeed, my spirits were most buoy- 
ant after a temp(Mrary prostration. I settled the concerns of the 
estate as soon as possible ; realized my property, which was not very 
considerable, but which appeared a vast deal to me, having a poet- 
ical eve, that magnified every thing ; and finding myself, at the end 
of a few months, free of aH further business or restraint, I deter- 
mined to go to London and enjoy myself. Why should I not ?— 
I was yoimg, animated, joyous ; had plenty of funds for present 
pleasuresi and my uncle's estate in tne perspective. Let those 
mope at ooUi^, and pore over books, thought I, who have their 
way to make in the woiM ; it would be ridiculoxGS druc^iy in a 
youth of ray expectations. 

Away to London, therefore, I rattied in a tandem, determined 
to take the town gaily. I passed through several of the villages 
where I had played the Jack Pudding a few years before ; and I 
visited the scenes -of many of my amrentures and follies, merely 
from that feeling of melancholy pleasure which we have in step- 
ping again the footprints of foregone existence, even when they 
nave passed among weeds and briers. I made a circuit in the 
latter part c^ my journey, so as to take in the West End and Hamp- 
stead, the scenes of my last dramatic exploit, and of the battle 
royal of the booth. As I drove along tne ridge of Hampstead 
Hill, by Jack Straw's Castle, I paused at the spot where Colum- 
bine and I had sat down so disconsolately in our ragged finery, 
and had looked dubiously on London. I almost expected to see 
her again, stemding on the hill's brink, " like Niobe, all tears ; " — 
mournful as Babylon in ruins ! 

" Poor Columbine ! " said I, with a hteavy sigh, ** thou wert a 
gallant, generous girl — a true woman ; faithful to the distressed, 
and ready to sacrifice thyself in the cause of worthless man ! " 

I tried to whistle off the recollection ctf her, for there waa 
always something of self-reproach with it. I drove gaily along 
the road, enjoying the stare of hostlers and stable-boys, as I man- 
aged my horses knowingly down the steep street of Hampstead : 
"j^ien, just at the skirts of the village, one of the traces of ng 
leader came loose. I pulled up, and as the animal was restive, 
and my servant a bungler, I called for assistance to the robustious 
master of a snjg ale-house, who stood at his door with a tankard 
in his hand. He came readily to assist me, followed by his wife,^ 
with her bosfum habf-epen, a child in her arms, and two more at her 
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JHs([)k. I iiartd for a moment, as S doviblinip nj eyes. I ci»uM 
iiot be mistaken ; k ike fat, beer-bliywii kadlordof the ale-kotwe, 
I recolleeted lay dd rival Harlequiiv and in Ms ska^m spouse, the 
on^ tiim and aimpUng GoltmilMBe. 

The^ cbange of bij looks from jooth to maolraod, ai^ the diange 
in mT circumstftnees^ prevented them from recocxnsing me. Tmj 
eonla not sospeet in the dashing jonng back, nsMonably dressed 
aod driring his own equipage, the painted beau, with old peaked 
hjit, and long, fiimsj, sky-blue coat. Mv heart yearned with kkM^ 
ness towards Columl^e, and I was glad to see her establishmeiit 
a thriving one. As soon as the hanrness was admsted, I tossed a 
small purae of gold into her ample bosom ; and then, pretending to 
pMe my horses a hearty cut of the whip, I made the lash curl with 
a whistlmg about the sleek sides-of ancient Harlequin. The horses 
dftdhed on like lightning, and I was whirled out of sight before 
either of the parties could get over tl^r surprise at my liberal 
donations. I ha^ always considered this as one of the greatest 
proofs of my poetical genius ; it was distributing poetical justice 

1 now entered London ett emaliery and became a blood upon 
Wwn. I took fashionable k)%ings, in the West End ; employed 
ike first tailor ; frequented the r^tdar lounges ; gambled a little ; 
lost my mon^ good-humouredly, and gained a number of fashion- 
able,r good-for-nothing acquaintances. I gained some reputation 
also for a man of science, having became an expert boxer in the 
ooorse of my studies at Oxford. I was distingui^d, therefore, 
amon^ the ijentlemen of the Pancy ; became hamd and glove witti 
certam boxing noblemen, and was the admiration of the Eives 
CJourt. A gentleman's science, however, is apt to get him into 
sad scrapes; he is too prone to play the knight-errant, and to pick 
np qvanels whi(^ less scientiftc gentlemen would quietly avoid. I 
undertook one d{^ to punish the insolence of a porter. He was a 
Hercules of a fetfow, but then I was so secure m n^r science ! I 
ndned the victory of course. The porter pocketed his humiliation, 
bound op his broken head, and w^ about his business as uncon- 
cernedly as though nothing had happened ; while I went to bed 
with my victory, and did not dare to show my battered face for a 
fcrtnaght : by which I discovered that a gentleman may have the 
w(»rst of the battle even when victorious. 

I am naturiJly a philosopher, and no one can moralize better 
after a misfortune has taken place; so I lay on my bed and 
moralized on this sorry ambition, which levels the gentleman with 
the elown. I know it is the opmion of many sages, who have 
. ihowght deepk on these matters, that the noble science of boxing 
keeps up the bull-dog courage of the nation ; and far be it from 
me to decry the advant^e of becommg a nation of bull-dogs; 
but I now sanr dearty that it was calculated to keep up the breed 
of Eactisk mflbras. "What is the Fives Court " said I to myself 
* i2 ' 
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as 1 turned uncomfortablj in bed, " but a college of scoundrelisi^, 
ifhere every bnlly roffian in the land may ^n a fellowship? 
Wbat is tbue slang language of the Fancy but a jargon by wbi^ 
fools and knaves commune and understand each other, and enj^ 
a kind of superiority over the uninitiated P What is a boxjife 
match but an arena, where the noble and the illustrious areJostleS 
into familiarity with the infamous and the vulgar? Wnat^ fh 
fact) is the Fancy itself, but a chain of easy communication, ex- 
tending from the peer down to th« pickpocket, through Wb 
medium of which a man of rank may find he has shaken haiit^^ 
at three removes, with the murderer on the gibbet P — 

"Enough!" ejaculated I, thoroughly convinced through the 
force of my philosophy, and the pain of my bruises — " P fl have 
nothing more to do with the Fancy." So when I had recovered 
from my victory, I turned mv attention to softer themes, and 
became a devoted admirer of the ladies. Had I had more industry 
and ambition in my nature, I might have worked my way to tha 
very height of fashion, as I saw many laborious gentlemen doing 
around me. But it is a toilsome, an anxious, and an imhappj 
life; there are few beings so sleepless and miserable as youl: 
cultivators of fashionable smiles. I was quite content with that 
kind of society which forms the frontiers of fashion, and may be 
easily taken possession of. I found it a light, easy, productive 
soil. I had but to gjo about and sow visiting cards, and I reaped 
a whole harvest of invitations. Indeed, my figure and address 
were by no means against me. It was whispered, too, among the 
young ladies, that I was prodigiously clever, and wrote poetry; 
and the old ladies had ascertained that I was a young gentleman 
of good family, handsome fortune, and "great expectations." 

I now was carried away b^ the hurry of gay life, so intoxi- 
cating to a young man, and which a man of poetical temperament 
enjoys so highly on his. first tasting of it; that rapid variety of 
sensations; that whirl of brilliant objects; that succession of 
pungent pleasures ! I had no time for thought. I only felt. I never 
attempted to write poetry ; my poetry seemed all to go off by 
transpiration. I lived poetry ; it was all a poetical dream to mo, 
A mere sensualist knows nothing of the delights of a splendid 
metropolis. He lives in a round oi animal gratifications and heart- 
less habits. But to a young man of poeticS feelings, it is an ideal 
world, a scene of enchantment and delusion ; his imagination is in 
perpetual excitement, and gives a spiritual zest to every pleasure. 

A season of town-fife, however, somewhat sobered me of my in- 
toxication ; or rather I was rendered more serious by one of my 
old complaints — ^I fell in love. It was with a very pretty, though 
a very haughty fair one, who had come to London under the care 
of ail old maiden aunt to enjoy the pleasures of a winter in town, 
and to get married. There was not a doubt of her commanding a 
choice of lovers ; for she bad long been the belle of a litUe cmo" 
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AtbI city, and one of the poets of the place had absolutely cel^- 
)3]:ated her beauty in a copy of Latin verses. The most extrava- 
^j^nt anticipations were formed by her friends of the sensation she 
."^buld produce. It was feared by some that she might be preoi* 
'pjktate in her choice, and take up with some inferior title. Thte 
^unt was determined nothing should gain her under a lord. 
^.,AIas ! with all her charms, the young lady lacked the one thing 
.xneedf ul — she had no money. So she waited, in vain for duke, mar- 
gpis, or earl to throw himself at her feet. As the season waned, 
"so did the lady's expectations ; when, just towards the close^ I 
made my advances. 

I was most favourably received by both the young lady and her 
aunt. It is true I had no title ; but then such great expectations i 
A marked preference was immediately shown me over two rivals, 
the younger son of a needy baronet, and a captain of dragoons on 
Wf-pay. I did not absolutely take the field in form, for 1 was de- 
termined not to be precipitate ; but I drove my equipage frequently 
through the street in wnich she lived, and was always sure to s^ 
her at the window, generally with a book in her hand. I resumed 
my knack at rhyming, and sent her a long copy of verses ; anony- 
mously, to be sure, but she knew my hand-writing. Both aunt 
and niece, however, displayed the most delightful ignorance on the 
subiect. Tlie young lady showed them to me ; wondered who they 
could be written by; and declared there was nothing in this world 
she loved so much as poetry ; while the maiden aunt would put her 
pinching spectacles on her nose, and read them, with blunders in 
sense and sound, excruciating to an author's ears ; protesting there 
was nothing equal to them in the whole Elegant Extracts. 

The fashionable season closed without my adventuring to make a 
declaration, though I certainly had encouragement. I was not per- 
fectly sure that I had effected a lodgment in the young lady's heart ; 
and, to tell the truth, the aunt overdid her part, and was a little 
too extravagant in her liking of me. I knew that maiden aunts were 
not apt to be captivated by tne mere personal merits of their nieces' 
admirers ; and I wanted to ascertain how much of all this favour 
I owed to driving an equipage, and having great expectations. 

I had received many nints how charming their native place was 
durinff the summer months ; what pleasant society they nad ; and 
what beautiful drives about the neighbourhood. They had not^ there- 
fore, returned home long, before I made my appearance in dashing 
style, driving down the principal street. The very next morning I 
was seen at prayers, seated in the same pew with the reigninff'belle. 
Questions wereVhispered about the aisles, after service, " Who is 
he ?" and "What is tie ?" And the replies were as usual, "A young 
gentleman of good family and fortune, and great expectations." 

I was much struck with the peculiarities of this reverend little 
place. A cathedral, with its dependencies and regulations, presents 
a picture of other times, and of a different order of things. It is 
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a ridi relic of a move poetical ags. Tiiere lAiU linger about it the 
aikmce and solemnity of the cloiater. la the presest iostanoe espe^ 
cialiy, where the catliednil was large, and the town sinaU, its inWr 
emee was the more appamct. ^e soienm pomp of the serfiee,' 
performed twiee a^ay, with the grand intonations of tlie orgaa^ . 
and the voices d the moir swelling diTon^ the magnified mlc^ 
diibsed, as it were, a perpetual DaU)af^ over the place. This 
iwntinje of schema ceremony continually going on, independent, as 
it were, of the wodd; this daily offering of melody and praise, 
ascending Iflie incense &om the altar, haa a poworfoi effect upon 
my imagmation. 

The aimt introduced me to her coterie, formed of families con- 
nected with the cathedral, and others of moderate fortune, but 
lagh respectability, who had nestled themsdves under the wings 
of the cathedral to enjoy good society at BMderate expense. It 
was a highly aristocratical little cu:de; scrupobus in its mtercourse 
witii others, and jealously cautious about admitting anythii^ com- 
mon or undean. 

It seemed as if the eourtesies of the (M school had taken refuge 
nere. Th^re were continual interchanges of civilities, and of small 
presents of fruits and delicacies, and of complimentary crow- c^uM 
billets ; for, in a quiet well-bred community like this, living entirely 
at ease, lil^le duties, and little amusements, and little civiliti^, 
fill up the day. I have seen, in the midst of a warm day, a corpu- 
]mkt powder^ footman, issuing from the iron gateway of a stately 
mansion, and traversing the little place with an air of mighty im- 
port, beadng a small tcut on a large silver salv^. 

Their evening amusements were sober and primitive. They 
assembled at a moderate hour ; the young ladies played music, and 
the old ladies whist ; and at an early hour they dispersed. Q^ere 
was no parade on these social occasions. Two or tnree old sedan 
^airs were in constant activity, though the greater part made 
their exit in clogs and pattens, with a footman, or waiting-maid, 
carrying a lantern in advance ;. and long before midnight the clank 
of pattens and ^eam of lanterns about the quiet little place told 
that the evening party had dissolved. 

,Still I did not feel myself altogether so much at my ease as 
I had anticipated, considering the smallness of the place. I found 
it very different from other country places, and that it was not so 
easy to make a dash there. Sinner that I was ! the very dignity 
and decorum of the little community was rebuking to me. I feared 
my past idleness and folly would rise in iudgnient against me.^ 
I stood in awe of the digmties of the cathedral, whom I saw ming- 
ling familiarly in society. I became nervous on this point. The 
creak of a prebendary's shoes sounding from one end of a qnaeft 
street to the other, was appalling to me ; and the sight of a shovel 
hat was sufficient at any trnie to check me in the midst of my 
boldest poetical soarings. 
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And tbm tim good aimt oottld xH)t be quiet, but wodd cry me 
up for a geok^,^ aad extol ray poetvj to every one. So long as 
dft&«paifi]ied tkii to the ladies, it did well enotigli, beesuse the? 
weffe aMe to leel and appvedate poetry of the new romantio sehool. 
IMhmg wovldccmtent the good lady, however, but she must read 
my verses to a prebendary, who had foBff been the asdoubted critic 
Of &e plaoet He wis a' thin delicate old geRtteman*, of mild, po- 
Msahtd manners, steeped to the lips in classic lore, aad not easily 
pat m a heat by any hot-blooded poeti^ of the day. He listened 
to my most fervid thoughts and fenndi w«rds without a glow ; 
ikook his head with a ^mile, and oondemaed tliem a^ notlbeii^ 
according to Horace, as not being legitimate poetry. 

8ev«rS old ladies» who had heretoKMre been my admirers^ shook 



th^r heads at Wring this ; they could not think of praising any 
poetry that was not aeeordiii^ to Horace ; and as to any thing ilk- 
gitimaite^ it was not to be countenanced in food society. Thanks 
to Bty stars, howev<», I had ;outh and novelty on m^r side ; so the 
your^ ladies persisted ia admiring my poetry, in despite of Horace 
and megkiinacy. 

X comoled myself with the good opinion of the young- ladies, 
-w^om I had always found to be the best judj^cs of |)0€try. As to 
the>se old scholars, said I, tltcy are ajii to be chilled by being 
steeped m the cold fountaiRSr of the dassies. Still I felt that I was 
iosiiig ground, and that it was necessary to bring matters to a 
Doint. Just at this time there was- a publie bs^l, aittended by the 
test society ol the place, and by the gentry of the nei^xwrhood : 
I took great pains with my toilet oa fcne occasion, and I had never 
looked better. I had determmed that night to make my gra&d 
assmdt on the heart of the yoong kdy, to battle it with all my 
locoes, and the next morning to demand a surrender in. due form. 
I entered the ballroom amidst a buzz and flutter, which generally 
took place among^ the youi^ ladies on my appearance. I was in 
fine spirits ; for, to ten the truth, I had exhilirated myself by a 
clwerful glass of wine oa the occasion. I talked, and rattled, and 
said a thousand silly things, slap-dash, with all the confidence of a 
man sure of his auditors, — and everything had its effect. 

In the midst of my tritimph I observed a little knot gathering 
together in the upper part of the room. By degrees it increased. 
A tittering broke out there, and glances were (»st round at me, 
ai^ then there would be fre^ tittering. Some of the yoT*ng 
ladies would hurry away to distant parts of the room, and whisper 
to thehr friends. "Wherever they went, tliere was still this titter- 
ing and glancing at me. 1 did not know what to make of all this. 
I looked at myself from head to foot, and peeped at my back ia a 
glass, to see if anything was odd about my person ; any awkward 
exposure, any whimsiew tag hailing out :-~ik) — everything was 
righv— I was a perfect picture. I determined that it must be 
some choice saymg of mine that was bandied about in this knot of 
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m&rrj beauties, and I determined to eujoj one of my good tkliftga 
in ^he rebound. I stepned sently, tkerefme, up the room, smiUsjr 
at every one as I passea, who, I must say, all smiled and tittefW 
in return. I approached the group, smirking and perking my dhSef 
like a man who is full of pleasant feeling, and sure of being -W^' 
received. The cluster of little belles opened as I advanced. - '-^^ 

Heavens and earth ! whom should I perceive in the vAdSt ^ 
them but my early and tormenting flame, the everhisting Sadtti^' 
rissa ! She was grown, it is true, mto the full beauty of Mtomt^'^ 
hood ; but showed^ by the provoking merriment of her countenance, 
that she perfectlv recollected me, and the ridiculous flagellations 
of wliich she had twice been the cause. 

I saw at once the exterminating cloud of ridicule bursting over 
me. My crest felL llie flame of love went suddenly out> or waar 
extinguished by overwhelming shame. How I got down the roomt 
I know not: I fancied every one tittering at me. Just as I 
reached the door, I caught a glance of my mistress and her aunt, 
listening to the whispers of Sacharissa, tne old huly raising her 
hands and eyes, and the face of the young one lighted up, as 
I imagined, with scorn ineffable. I paused to see no more, but 
made two steps from the top of the stairs to the bottom. The 
next morning, before sunrise, I beat a retreat, and did not feel ther 
blushes cool from my tingling cheeks, until I had lost sight of the 
old towers of the cathedral. 

I now returned to town, thoughtful and crest-faUen. My money 
was nearly spent, for I had lived freely and without calculation. 
The dream of love was over, and the reign of pleasure at an end. 
I determined to retrench while I had yet a tnfle left : so selling 
my equipage and horses for half their value, I quietly put the money 
in my pocket, and turned pedestrian. I had not a doubt that, witb 
my great expectations, I could at any time raise funds, either on 
usury or by oorrowing ; but I was principled against botli^ and le" 
solved, by strict economy, to make my slender purse hold out until 
my uncle should give up the ghost, or rather the estate. I stayed 
at home, therefore, and read, and would have written, but I had 
ah*eady suftered too much from my poetical productions, which had 
generally involved me in some ridiculous scrape. 1 gradually ac- 
quired a rusty look, and had a straitened money-borrowing air, 
upon which the world began to shy me. I have never felt disposed 
to quarrel with the world for its conduct : it has always used me 
well. When I have been flush and gay, and disposed for societVy 
it has caressed me ; and when I have been pinched and i*educea, 
and wished to ^ alone, why, it has left me alone ; and what more 
could a man desire ? Take my word for it, this world is a more 
ob%inff worid than i)eople generally represent it. 

Well, sir, in the midst of my retrenchment, my retirement, and 
my studiousness, I received news that my uncle was dangerously 
ill. I hastened on the wings of an heir's affections to receive his 
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4f ing braath and liis last testament. I fband liici attended hjk 
Ws ftuthfid yalet, old Iron John ; by the woman who occasimallj 
woiked about the house, and bjthe loxj-headed boy, young Orson,. 
wLpn I had occasionally hunted about the nark. Iron John gasped 
aipEjBd of asthmatical salutation as I entered the room, and received; 
me with something almost like a smile of welcome. The woiuaiL 
mt hkbbering at the foot of the bed ; and the foxy-headed Orson,. 
H^ Jiad now grown up to be a lubberly loul^ stood gazing in stupid. 
YMancy at a distance. 

. My uncle lay stretched upon his back. The chamber was wifch- 
out fire, or any of the comforts of a sick-room. The cobwebs 
flaunted from the ceiling. The tester was covered with, dust, and. 
the curtains were tattered. From underneath the bed peered out 
one end of his strong box. Against the wainscot were suspended 
^ttsty blunderbusses, horse-pistols, and a cut-and-thrust sword, with; 
wiuch be had fortified his room, to defend his life and treasure. 
He bad employed no physician during his illness ; and from the 
scanty relics l^ing on tne table, seemed almost to have denied to> 
himself the assistance of a cook. 

When I entered the room, he was lying motionless ; his eye& 
fixed, and hii mouth open : at the first look I thought him a corpse. 
The noise of my entrance made him turn his head. At the sight 
of me a ghastly smile came over his face, and his glazing eye 
gleamed with satisfaction. It was the only smile he* had ever given. 
me, and it went to my heart. " Poor old man !" thought I, " why 
sbould you force me to leave you thus desolate, when I see tliat- 
my presence has the power to cheer you ?" 

"Tiephew,'* said he, after several efPorts, and in a low gasping 
voice — " I am glad you are come. I shall now die with satisfac- 
tion. Look," said he, raising his withered hand, and pointing — 
** look in that box on the table : you will find that I have not for- 
gotten you." 

' I pressed his hand to my heart, and the tears stood in ipy eyes. 
I jsat down by his bedside, and watched him, but he never spoke- 
again. My presence, however, gave him evident satisfaction ; foE 
every now and then, as he looked at> me, a vagae smile would 
come over his visage, and he would feebly point wthe sealed box 
on the table. As the day wore away, his life appeared to wear away 
with it. Towards sunset his head sank on the oed, and lay motion- 
less, his eyes grew glazed, his mouth remained open, aneL thus h& 
graduallv died. 

I could not but feel shocked at this absolute extinction of my 
kindred. I dropped a tear of real sorrow over thfe strange old 
man, who had tnus reserved the smile of kindness to his death- 
bed ; like an evening sun after a gloomy day, just shining out to 
set in darkness. Leaving the corpse in charge of the domestics, I 
retired for the night. 

It was a rough night. The winds seemed aa if singing ray 
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itiicle*» requiem ab«ttt the mansion, and the hloodhoimds howled 
trithont as if ther knew of the death of their old master. IroB 
John idmost enu%ed me the Mow candle to bom in mj apart- 
ment, and light up its dreariness, so aeeustomed had he beea to 
staryeling economy. I conid not sleep. The recollection of mj 
uncle's dyine: soene, and the dreary soimds about the honse^ aSectA 
my mind. These, however, were succeeded by plans for the future, 
and I lay tkWtkt the greater part of the night, mdulgm^ the poet- 
ical anticipation how soon I should make tnese old walm ring with 
cheerful life, and restore the hospitality of my mother's ancestors. 
My uncle's funeral was decent but priyaie. I knew that no- 
body respected his memory, and I was aetermined none should be 
summoned to sneer orer his funeral, and make merry at his grave. 
He was buried in the church of the neighbouiing village, though it 
was not the burying-place of his race; but he had expressly* 
enjoined that he should not be buried with his family : he haa 
quarrelled with most of them when living, and he carried his re- 
sentments evCT mto the grave. 

I defrayed the expenses of his funeral out of my own purse, 
that I might have done with the undertakers at once, |aid dear the 
ill-omenca bb'ds from Wie premises. I invited the parson of the 
parwh, and the lawyer from the village, to attend at the house ttke 
next morning, and hear the reading of the will. I treated them 
to an excellent breakfast, a profusion that had not been seen at" 
the house for many a year. As soon as the breakfast things were 
removed, I summoned Iron John, the woman, and the boy, for I 
was particular in haviug every one present and proceeding rc^- 
lariy. The box was placed on the taole — all was silence — I broke 
the seal — raised the hd, and beheld — ^not the wUl — but my accursed 
poem of Doubting Castle and Giant Despair! 

Could any mortal have eonoeived that this old withered man, so 
taciturn, and apparently so lost to feeliug, could have treasiured 
up for ^ears the thougntless pleasantry of a boy, to punish him 
with sudi cruel ingenuity ? I now could account for his dying 
smile, the only one he had ever given me. He had been a grave 
man all his life ; it was strange that he should die in the enjoyment 
of ajoke, and it was hard that that joke should be at my expense. 

The lawyer and the parson seemed at a loss to comprehend the 
matter. "Here must oe some mistake," said the lawyer; "there 
is no will here." 

" Oh !" said Iron John, creaking forth his rusty jaws, "if it is 
a will you are lookin<j for, I believe I can find one. 

He retired with tke same singular smile with which he had 
gre^d me on my arrival, and which I now apprehended boded me 
no good. In a little while he returned with a will perfect at all 

Eoints, properly signed and sealed, and witnessed and worded with 
orrible correctness ; in which the deceased left lai^ legacies to 
Iron John and his daughter, and the residue of his fertune to the 
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fKXSf-hetAdi. \xf; wiio, to my utter astomsliment, was liis son by 
this very woman ; he having married her privately, amd, as I verily 
bdiev^ for no othar purpose than to have an heir, and so balk 
my ^tibir and his issne of the inheritance. There was one little 
proriso^ m ^^ch he mentioned, that, having discovered his nephew 
to ksfe a pretty turn for poetry, he presumed he had no occasion 
for wealth ; he recommended him, however, to the patronage of 
his keir, aad requested that he might have a garret, rent-free, in 
Boubting Caetle. * 

GKAYE EETLECTIONS 01* A DISAPPOINTED MAN. 

Ma.. BucKTHOBNE had paused at the death of his unde, and the 
downfW of his great exped/ations, which forsned, as he said, an 
epoch in his history; and it was not until some Uttle time after- 
wards, aad in a very sober mood, that he resumed his party- 
CQ^&vaDBd saivfttire. 

A&HK leaving the remsoss of my defunct unde, said he, when 

the «i^ closed between me and what was once to have been mine, 

I felt thrust out naked into the world, and completely abandoned 

to fbrtiiiie. What was to become of me ? I had been brought 

up to nothing but expectations, tmd they had all been disappointed. 

I bad no relations to look to for counsel or assistance. The world 

* seemed all to haFe died away from me. Wave after wave of 

relatienahip bad ebi>ed off, and I was left a mere hulk upon the 

strand. I am not apt to be greatly cast down, but at this time 

I felt sadl^ disheartened. I could not realize my silniation, nor 

form a eonjeciaire how I was to get forwani. I was now to endea- 

voor to mike money. The idea was new and strange to me. It 

WHS like being asked to discover the philosopher's stone. I had 

never thought about monej^ otherwise than to put my hand into « 

mgr podtct and fcid it ; or if there were none there, to wait until 

a new supply came &om home. I had considered life as a mere 

9ftice of tune to be Med up with enjoyments ; but to have it 

portioned out into long hours and days of toil, merely that I 

aught gain bread to give me strength to toil on— to labour but for 

the purpose of punctuating a Hfe of. labour, was new and ap- 

palMng to me. This may appear a very simple matter to some ; but 

it will be understood by every unluckv wight in my predicament, 

who has had the misfortune of being bom to great expectations. 

. I passed several days in rambling about the scenes of my boy- 

f hood ; partly because I absolutely did not know what to do with 

mgfsefr, and partlv because I did not know that I should cvmt see 

them i^ain. I dung to them as one dings to a wreck, thougft he 

knows he must eventually cast himself loose and swim for his life. 

I sat down on a little hill within sight of my paternal home, but 

I did not venture to approach it, for I fdt compunction at the 

. tilooghtlessness witii which I had dissipated my patrimony ; yet, 
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was I to blame, when I had the rich possessicms of mj onrmndgeo^ 
of an uncle in expectation ? 

The new possessor of the place was making great alteratio^l 
The house was almost rebuilt. The trees which stood about ft 
were cut down ; my mother's flower-garden was thrown into 4 
lawn— all was undeigoing a change. I turned my back up^a it 
with a sigh, and rambled to another part of the country. '■ • 

How uiougbtful a little adversity makes one! As I came 
within sight of the schoolhouse where I had so often been logged, 
in the cause of wisdom, you would hardly haye recognised the 
truant boy, who, but a few years since, haii eloped so lieedlessly 
from its walls. I leaned over the paling of the play-ground, and 
watched the scholars at their games, and looked to see if there 
might not be some urchin among them like what I was once, full of 
gay dreams about life and the world. The play-ground seemed 
smaller than when I used to sport about it. The house and park, 
too, of the neighbouring squire, the father of the cruel Sacharissa, 
had shrunk in size and diminished in magnificence. The distant 
hills no longer appeared so far off, and, alas ! no longer awakened 
ideas of a fairy land beyond. 

As I was ramblmg pensively tlirouch a neighbouring meadow, 
in which I had many a time gathered primroses, I met the y&rr 
pedaffogue who had been the tvrant and dread of my boj^hood. 
I had sometimes vowed to myself, when suffering under his rod, 
that I would have my revenge if ever I met him when I had growtt 
to be a man. Tlie time had come : but I had no disposition to ke^ 
my vow. The few years which had matured me into a vigorous 
man had shrunk him into decrepitude. He appeared to have had a 
paralytic stroke. I looked at him, and wonaered that this poor 
helpless mortal could have been an object of terror to me : that I 
should have watched with anxiety the glance of that failing eye, or 
dreaded the power of that trembling hand. He tottered feebly 
along the path, and had some difficulty in getting over a stile. 1 
ran and assisted him. He looked at me with surprise, but did 
not recognise me, and made a low bow of humility and thanks. 
I had no disposition to make myself known, for I felt that I had 
nothing to boast of. The pains he had taken, and the pains he 
had inflicted, had been equally useless. His repeated predictions 
were fully verified, and I felt that little Jack Buckthome, the idle 
boy, had grown to be a very good-for-nothing man. 
' This is all very comfortless detail ; but as I have told you of 
my follies, it is meet that I show you how for once I was schooled 
for them. The most thoughtless of mortals will some time or 
other have his day of gloom, when he will be compelled to relict. 
I felt on this occasion as if I had a kind of penance to per- 
form, and 1 made a pilgrimage in expiation of my past levity. 
Haying passed a niffht at Leamington, I set off by a private patl, 
which leads up a hul through a grove and across quiet fields, Wl 
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1 eame to iiie small village, or rather hamlet, of Lemngton. I 
sought the yilla^ chtirch. It is an old low edifice of srey stone, 
OB the brow of a small hill, looking oyer fertile fields, towards 
vWe the proud towers of Warwick castle lift themselves against 
jthfi distant horizon. 

. » A part of the churchyard is shaded by lai^ trees. Under one 
of them my mother lay buried. You have no doubt thought me a 

tbt, heartless being. I thought myself so; but there are moments 
adversity which let us into some feelings of our nature to which 
We might otherwise remain perpetual strangers. 
, . I sought my mother's grave ; the weecu were already matted 
over it, and the tombstone was half hid among nettles. I cleared 
them away, and they stung my hands ; but I was heedless of the 
pain, for my heart ached too severely. I sat down on the grave, 
' and read over and over again the epitaph on the stone, 
j It was simple, — ^but it was true. I had written it mjself. I had 
I tried to write a poetical epitaph, but in vain ; my feelings refused 
to utter themselves in rhjrme. My heart had gradually wen filling 
j during my lonely wanderings ; it was now charged to the brim, 
' ' and overflowed. I sank upon the grave, and buried my face in 
the tall grass, and wept like a child. Yes, I wept in manhood 
.upon the grave, as I had in infancy upon the bosom of my mother. 
Alas ! how little do we appreciate a mother's tenderness while 
Jiving ; how heedless are we in youth of all her anxieties and 
kindness ! But when she is dead and gone; when the cares and 
coldness of the world come withering to our hearts ; when we find 
how hard it is to meet with true sympathy; how few love us for 
ourselves ; how few will befriend us m our misfortunes ; then it 
is that we think of the mother we have lost. It is true I had 
always loved my mother, even in my most heedless days ; but I 
felt how inconsiderate and ineffectual had been my love. My heart 
t melted as I retraced the days of infancy, when I was led by a 
rmother's hand, and rocked to sleep in a mother's arms, and was 
i without care or sorrow. " O my mother !" exclaimed I, burying 
ray face again in the grass of the grave ; '* O that I were once 
more by your side ; sleeping never to wake again on the cares and 
> troubles of this world." 

I am not naturally of a morbid temperament, and the violence 
of my emotion gradually exhausted itself. It was a hearty, honest, 
natural discharge of grief which had been slowly accumulating, 
and gave me wonderful relief. I rose from the grave as if I 
had fcen offering up a sacrifice, and I felt as if that sacrifice had 
been accepted. 

I sat down i^ain on the grass, and plucked, one by one, the 
weeds from her grave : the tears trickled more slowly down my 
cheeks, and ceased to be bitter. It was a comfort to think that 
she h^ died before sorrow and poverty came upon her child, and 
. that all his great expectations were blasted. 
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I leaned mj cbeek upoa my hand, and looked upoa the land 
scape. Its cfuiet beauty soothed rae. Tlte whktk of a peaaani 
irom an adjoining field came cheerily to my ear. I seemea to re- 
spire hope and oomlbrt with the free air that whispered throng 
the leaves, and played lightly with my hair, and oried the tenrs 
npon my cheek. A lark# rising from the fiekL before ma^ and 
leaving as it were a stream of aonjg behind kim as he rose, li£ted 
my fancT with him. He hovered in the air just above the pkiea 
where tne towers of Warwick castle nuurked the hodaeo^ and 
seemed as if fluttering with delight at his own melody. " &mAj" 
thought I, " if there was snch a thing as kanamigration of soolsj 
this mi^ht be taken for some poet let loose frcHn e^rth, but still re- 
velling m song, and caroling aoout fair fields and lordly towers.'' 

At this momait the long-forgotten feeling of poetrv rose within 
me. A thought sprang at once into my mind. — " 1 will become 
an author !" said I. " I have hitherto indul^^ed in poetry as a 
pleasure, and it has brought me nothing but pam ; kt nte tir what 
it will do when I cultivate it with a devotion as a pursuit* 

The resolution thus suddenly aroused within me heaved a load 
from off my heart. I felt a confidence in it from the very pkMae 
where it was formed. It seemed as thou^ my mother's vpaak 
whispered it to me from the grave. " I will henceforth," said I, 
" endeavour to be all that she fondly imagined rae. I wiA 
endeavour to act as if she were witno&s of my actions ; I will ear 
deavour to acquit myself in such a manner that, when I reiviait 
her grave, there may at least be no compunctious bittemesa with 
my tears." 

I bowed down and kissed the turf in solemn attestation of a^ 
vow. I plucked some primroses that were growing tbere» i^ 
laid them next my heart. I left the churchyard with my spirit 
once more lifted up, and set out a third time for Lraidon in the 
character of an author. 

Here mj companion made a pause, and I waited in anxious sus- 
pense, hoping to have a whole volume of literary life unfolded to 
me. He seemed, however, to have sunk into a fit of pen^ve 
musing, and when, after some time, I gently roused him by a 
question or two as to his literary career, 

" No," said he, smiling, " over that part of my story I wish 
to leave a cloud. Let the mysteries of the craft rest saci-ed for 
me. Let those who have never ventured into the republic of 
letters still look upon it as a fairy land. Let t^hem sujH>ose the 
aothor the very being they picture nim &om his works — ^1 am not 
the man to mar their illusion. I am not the man to hint, while 
cae is- admiring the ailken web of Persia, that it has been spun 
from the entrails of a miserable worm." 

'* Well," said I, " if you will tell me nothing oi your literary 
history, let me know at least if you have had any farther intelli- 
gence from Doubting Castle." 
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« Wma^lf^" Hfikd fae^ " thoiigh I iMve bat lUtle to camnu. 
Bieate." 

THE BOOBY SQUIKJL 

^ A 101^6 tiflw ebpsed, aaid BQcktkome, witlKnit ny receivinff 
aiif«oo0Qiite of my coiisin and his estate. Indeed, I fdt so miu£ 
sM*eness on the subiect, that I wi^lied if possible to shut it from 
nrf thoi^ts. At leiigth ohance took aie to that part of the 
ooMfttry, and I ooaid not refrain from niakiiig some inaairies. 

I leomt that my ooum had erown np igaoiviil:, selr-willed, aad 
downish. His ignoraace and dowmshnesa had prevented his 
mingiing -with the neighbouring |;entry : in spite of his .gveat for- 
tune, he had been misiieoessftu in an Attempt to gain the hand of 
tiM dan^ter of the parsoa, and had at length shrank into the 
liButB ofjBuch a socieiy as a mere man of wealth oan leather in a 
ooonirT ne^hbonrhood. 

Ha kept hocMSJuid hoimda, aad a noaiing table, at whioh were 
collected the loose iiveis of the coon^ round, and the shabby 
genldemen of a village in the vicinitY. W heo he oould get no other 
oompany, he wonld smoke aoid drink with his own servants, who 
m. torn fleeeed and despised him. Still, with all his wppar^it nrodi- 
udity, be had a leaven of i^be old man in him, which i^Mwea that 
be was his tmeborn son. He lived £ar within his inoome^ was 
vmlgarin his eximaes, and penoxious in mai^ ptunts wheDein4kf;mi- 
tlemaa wonld oe extnivaga&t. His bovae-aervants weie obl^^ed 
oooBsioBally to wodcon his estate, and part of tbeplaastue^grounds 
were ploB«ied «p and devoted to fansbaAdry. 

U» tabfe, tkmgh pleatifrd, was coarse ; hts iimis wereatroi^ 
aad bad; and -mete ue and whisky were expendea in his estaUiah- 
mcnt than generous wine. He was loud 4md am^ant at his own 
table, mid exacted a rich man's boaautge from his valgar and obse- 
qnions gtMsts. 

As to Iron John, his old ffrandSatfaer, he had grown impatient of 
the t^bt hand his own graauLMm kept over him, and quarrelled with 
inm soon after he eame to the estate. Theoldman had retired to 
the neighboun^g viUage, where he lived on ^ legacy of his lato 
master, in a small cottage, and was as seldom seen out of it as a 
rat out of Ids hole m daylight. 

The cab, like Cahbaa, seemed to lunre an instinctive attat^ent 
to hiB mother. She t^^ied with him, but, from lon^ habit, sha 
acted more as a servant than as a mistress of the mansion; for she 
toiled in all the domestic dmdaer^, and was oftoner in tike kitehen 
than the padour. Sa^ was l£e information which I collected, of 
ray rival cousin, who had ao naeaqpectedly elbowed me out of all 
my expectations. 

I now felt «a faaresistiUe hankering to pav a visit to this scene 
of m boyhood, aad to get a peep at the odd kind 9f life that was 
passmg within the mansion of my maternal ancestors. I deter- 
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mined to do so in disguise. Mj booby oousn had nerer aecK 
enough of me to be very familiar with my countenance, and a fav 
years make great difference between youth and manhood. I mi* 
derstood he was a breeder of cattle, and proud of his stock ; I 
dressed myself therefcnre as a substantial farmer, and with the sa«^ 
sistanoe of a red scratch that came low down on my forehead, sbmI^ 
a complete change in my physiognomy. 

It was past three o'clock when I arrived at the sate of the park^ 
and was admitted by an old woman who was washing in a duapir 
dated buildrpg which had once been a porter's lodge. I advanced 
up the remains of a noble avenue, nuu^ of the trees of which had 
been cut down and sold for timber, 'fhe ^unds were in scarcely 
better keeping than during my uncle's lifetime. The grass was 
overgrown with weeds, and the trees wanted pruning and clearing 
of dead branches. Cattle were grazing about the lawns, and ducks 
and geese swimming in the fisn-ponds. The road to the house 
bore very few traces of carriage-wheels, as my cousin received few 
visitors out such as came on foot or horseback, and never used 
a carriage himself. Once, indeed, as I was told, he had the old 
family carriage drawn out from among the dust and cobwebs of the 
coach-house, and furbished up, and dnven, with his mother, to tha 
TiUage church, to take formal possession of the family pew ; but 
there was such hooting and laughing after them, as they passed 
through the village, and such giggling and bantering about thb 
«hurcn-door, that the pi^eant had never made a reappearance. 

As I approached the house, a legion of whelps samed out baik^ 
ing at me, accompanied by the low howling, rather than barkii^ 
of two old worn-out bloodhounds, which I reco^pised for the 
ancient lifeguards of my uncle. The house had still a neglected 
random appearance, though much altered for the better since my 
last visit. Several of the windows were broken and patched up 
with boards, and others had been bricked up to save taxes. I ob*- 
served smoke, however, rising from the chimneys, a phenomenon 
rarely witnessed in the ancient establishment. On pas^ng that 
<part of the house where the dining-room was situated, I hesraliio 
•sound of boisterous merriment, where three or four voices warn 
<talking «t once, and oaths and laughter were horribly mingled. » 

The uproar of the dogs had brought a servant to the door, « 
'taU hard-fisted country clown, with a livery coat put over iht un* 
•der garments of a ploughman. I requested to see the master of 
i;he house, but was told that he was at dinner Trith some "gsmmei^ 
•of the neighbourhood. I made known my business, and sent is 
to know if I might talk with the master al)out his cattle, for I b^ 
« ^eat desire to have a peep at him in his orgies. 

Word was returned that he was engaged with company^ and 
could not attend to business, but that if I would step in and take 
« drink of something, I was heartily welcome. I accordingly 
entered the hall, where whips and hats of all kinds and sha))es 
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weace lyiog on an oaken table ; two or three clownish servants 

. . « an^k 

carelessness. ^P 



loom 



w^e loonging about ; eyery thing had a look of confusion an 



The apartments through which I passed had the same air of 
da|uirted gentility and sluttish housekeeping. The once rich cur- 
taaiia were faded and dusty, the furniture greased and tarnished. 
On entering the dining-room I found a number of odd, vulgar- 
looking, rustic gentlemen seated round a table, on which were 
bogles, decanters, tankards, pipes, and tobacco. Several dogs 
were lying about the room, or sitting and watching their masters, 
and one was gnawing a bone under a side-table. The master of 
the feast sat at the nead of the board. He was greatly altered, 
fie had grown thickset and rather gummy, with a nery foxy head 
of hair. There was a singular mixture of foolishness, arrogance. 



and oonceit, in his countenance. He was dressed in a vulgarly 
fine style, with leather breeches, a red waistcoat, and green coat, and 
was evidently, like his guests, a little flushed with (&inkinj^. The 
whole company stared at me with a whimsical muzzy look, uke men 
whose senses were a little obfuscated by beer rather than wine. 

My cousin, ^6od forgive me! the appellation sticks in my 
throat,) my cousm invited me with awkward civility, or, as he in- 
toided it, condescension, to sit to the table and drink. We talked, 
as usual, about the weather, the crops, politics, and hard times. 
My cousin was a loud politician, and evidently accustomed to talk 
without contradiction at his own table. He was amazingly loyal, 
and talked of standing by the throne to the last guinea,, " as every 
gentleman of -fortune should do.'' The village exciseman, who 
was half asleep, could just ejaculate " very true " to everything he 
said. The conversation turned upon cattle ; he boasted of his 
breed, his mode of crossing it, and of the general management of 
his estate. This, unluckily, diew on a history of the place and of 
the family. He spoke of my late nnde with the greatest irreve- 
lence, wnich I could easily forgive. He mentioned my name, imd 
my blood b^an to boil. He described my frequent visits to my 
ancle, when 1 was a lad, and I found the varlet, even at that time, 
imp as he was, had known that hd was to inherit the estate. He 
described the scene of my uncle's death, and the opening of the 
inH, with a degree of c«>arse humour that I had not expected from 
him ; and, vexeid as I was, I could not help joining in the laugh, for 
I have always relished a joke, even though nmde at my own expense. 
He went on to speak of my various pursuits, my strolling freak, 
and that somewhat nettled me ; at length he talked of my parei^. 
He ridiculed my father; I stomached even that, though with 
great difficulty. He mentioned mj mother with a sneer, and in 
an instant he lay sprawling at my feet. 

Here a tumult succeeded: the table was nearly overturned ; 
bottles, glasses, and tabards, roUed crashing and clattering about 
the floor. The company seized hold of both of us, to keep us 

K 
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finndamgMijf tetiMriniscliMBt I af t n i gried teggt feoae, far 1 
as boiluBg with fvj. Mt ooom defiod me to strip and fl^t 
im on the lawn. I agreeo, for I felt the strength t» a giaat m 
me> and I lon^ to ponad kira aovuidly. 

Away tbeft we were bonw. A riiw was formed. I had a second 
assigned me in trae boxh^ style. My oonsis, as be adranosd to 
fighty said somethk^ ahoat his generosity in showing me sndi fas* 
^y, when I had nuido soeh an nnproTc^L^ed attack npon him at 
nis own table. " Stop there !" cried I, in a rage. ** Unprovoked? 
know that I am Jofai Bttcistbome, and yoa faaro insnlted the 
memory of ray mother,'' 

The lont was suddenly straek by what I said : he drew back, 
and thought for a moment. 

'* Nay, damn it," said be^ '' that's too mncfa— that's clean an- 
oUter thing — Vwe a mother mys^-Hmd no one shall speak iH of 
her, bad as she is." 

He paused again : natwe seemed to hare a rough straggle in 
his rude bosom. 

" Damn it, cousin," med he, " I'm sorry for what I said. 
Thott'st served me ri^t in knocking me down, and I like thee 
tiie better for it. Here's mj hand : come and live with me, and 
damn me but the best room m the bouse, and the best horse in the 
stable, shall be at thy service." 

I declare to you I was strong^ mored at this instance of nature 
breaking her way through su^ a lump of fiesh. I forgave the 
fellow in a momenk his two heinous crimes, of having been horn 
in wedlock, and inheriting my estate. I sh(x>k the hand he offsred 
me^ to convioce him that I bore him no ill-will ; and then, making 
my way through the gaping crowd of toadeaters, bade adieu to my 
uncle's domains for ever.— This is the last I hare seen or beard 
of my cousin, or of the domestic concerns of Doubting €astle. 



THE STROLLING MANAGER. 

As I was walkinff one morning with Buckthome near one of '^e 
principal theatres, he directed my attention to a group of those 
equivocal beings that may often be seen hovering about the stage- 
doors of theatres. They were marvellously ill-favoured in their 
attire, their coats buttoned up to then: chins ; yet they wore their 
hats smartly on one side, aim had a certain knowing, dirty-gentle- 
manlike air, whidi is oommcm to the subalterns of the drama. 
Buckthome knew them well by early eiperience. 

" These," said he, " are the ghosts of departed kings and heroes ^ 
fellows who sway sceptres and truncheons ; comnrand kingdoms 
and armies ; and after giving away realms and treasures over niffht, 
have scaroe a shilling to pay for a breakfast in the morning. Yet 
they have the true vagabond abhorrence of all useful and indus- 
trious employment; and they hare their pleasures too; one of 
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wydi IS to haxm in iMrimj is tlte stmsUiM, at the stagpe^ooif^ 
during rehearsals, and make Imckneyed theatrical jokes on a|^ 
pas8^RB-b^. Nothing is more traditional and legithxMtte than thIV 
stage. Old scenery, old dothes, oH senthnents, old ranting, aarf 
•Id jokes, are handed down from generation to generation ; and 
viU probably continue to be so nntii time shaU be no more. Every 
^a^er-on m a theatre becomes a wag by iidieritanee, and Hmt* 
mnea about at tap-rooms and sixpenny dabs with the proper^ 
jokes of the green-room," 

While amusing ourselves with rcconnoitering tWs group, we 
noticed one in particular who appeared to be the oracle. He was 
a weather-beaten veteran, a little bronzed by time and beer, who 
had no doubt grown grey in the parts of robbers, cardinals, Bonwai 
senators, and walking noblemen. 

** There is something in the set of that hat, and the turn of 
that physiognomy, extremdy familiar to me," said Buekthomei 
He looked a little doser. — " I cannot be mistaken, that must be 
my old brother of the truncheon, FHmsey, the tragic hero of the 
Strolling Company." 

^ It was he in fact The 'poor fellow showed evi^tent sigos thai 
times went hard with him, he was so finely and shabbily dressed. 
His coat was somewhat threadbare, and of the Lord Townley 
cat ; single-breasted, and scarcely capable of meeting in fifonl of 
his body, which, from long intimacy, had acquired the symmetrf 
and robustness of a beer barrel. He wore a pair of dingy-white 
stockinet pantaloons, which had much ado to reach his waistcoat ; 
a great ouantity of dirty cravat ; and a pair of old russet-colouved 
tn^dy Doots. 

When his companions had dispersed, Buekthortie drew Mm aside, 
and made himself known to him. The tn^ veteran eouM scaredy 
recognise him, or believe that he was realfy his (juondafti associate, 
" Kttle Grentleman Jack." Buckthome invited him to ai neighbour- 
ing^ coffee-house, to talk over old times ; and in the ©ourse of a 
little while, we were put in possession of his history in brief. 

He had continued to act the heroes in the strdiing company 
for some time after Buckthome had left it, or, rather, bad been 
driven from it so abruptly. At length, the manager died, and the 
troop was thrown into confusion. Every one aspired to the crowoi 
every one was for taking the lead ; and the manager's widow; 
although a tragedy queen, and a brimstone to boot, pronounced 
it uttCTly impossible for a woman to keep any control over sudh 
a set of tempestuous rascallions. 

** Upon this hint, I spoke," said Mmsey. •* I stepped forward, 
and offered my services in the most effectual way. They were 
accepted. In a week's time I married the widow, and succeeded 
to the throne. " The funeral baked meats did cddly fumisliforth 
the marriage table," as Hamlet says. But the ghost of my pre- 
decessor never haunts me ; and I inherited crowns, sceptrea^ 

k:2 
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bowb, dasgen, and all the sta^ trappings and trumpeiy^ not 
— litting the widow, without the least molestation. ] 

I now led a flourishing life of it; for our company was pretty 
fttrong and attractive, and as my wiife and I took the heavy parts 
of traffedy, it was a great saving to the treasury. We carried off the 
palm m>m all the rival shows at country fairs ; and I assure you we 
nave even drawn full houses, and been applauded by the critics a£ 
Bartlemy Fair itself, though we had Astlers troop, the Irish giani^ 
and "the Death of Nelson," in wax-work, to contend against. 

I soon began to experience, however, the cares of comman(}. 
I discovered that there were cabals breaking out in the company^ 
headed bj the clown, who, you may recollect, was a terribly peev- 
ish, fractious fellow, and always in ill-humour. I had a great 
mind to turn him off at once, but I could not do without him, for 
there was not a droller scoundrel on the stage. His very shape 
was comic, for he had but to turn his back upon the audience, and 
aU the ladies were ready to die with laughing. He felt his im< 
^rtance, and took advantage of it. He would keep the audience 
m a continual roar, and then come behind the scenes, and fret and 
fiune, and play the very devil. I excused a great deal in hina, 
however, knowing that comic actors are a little prone to this in- 
firmity of tempter. 

I had another trouble of a nearer and dearer] nature to strus^- 

fle with, which was the affection of my wife. As ill-luck would 
ave it, she took it into her head to be very fond of me, and be- 
came intolerably jealous. I could not keep a pretty girl in the 
company, and nardly dared embrace an ugly one, even when my 
part required it. I nave knovm her reduce a fine lady to tatters, 
« to very rags," as Hamlet says, in an instant, and destroy one 
of tiie very best dresses in the wardrobe, merely because she saw 
me kiss her at the side scenes ; though I give you my honour it 
was done merely by way of rehearsal. 

This was doubl3[ annoying, because I have a natural liking to 
pretty faces, and wish to have them about me ; and because Siey 
are indispensable to the success of a company at a fair, wh^re 
<Hte has to vie with so many rival theatres. But when once a 
jealous vnfe gets a freak in her head, there's no use in talking of 
interest or any thing else. Egad, sir^ X have more than once 
trembled* when during a fit of her tantrums, she was playing high 
tragedy, and flourishmg her tin dagger on the stage, lest she 
sS^dd give way to her humour, and stab some fancied rival in 
good earnest. 

I went on better, however, than could be expected, considering 
the weahiess of my flesh, and the violence of my rib. I had not 
a much worse time of it than old Jupiter, whose spouse was con- 
dually ferreting out some new intrigue, and making the heavens 
4Jmo8t too hot to hold him. 
fc At length, as luck would have it, we were performing at a 
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ootLntiy fair, when I nnderstood the theatre of a neighbouring 
town to be vacant. I had always been desirous to be enrolled in 
a settled company, and the height of my desire was to get on a 
par with a brother-in-law, who was the manager of a regular theatre^ 
and who had looked down upon me. Here was an opportunity 
not to be neglected. I concluded an agreement with the pro- 
prietors, and in a few days opened the theatre with great edat 
' Behold me now at the summit of my ambition, '' the hi^h top- 
gallant of my joy," as Borneo says. No longer a chieftain of a 
wandering tribe, but a monarch of a legitimate throne, and en- 
titled to call even the great potentates of Govent Garden and 
Drury Lane cousins. You, no doubt, think my happiness com- 
plete. Alas, sir ! I was one of the most uncomfortable dogs living. 
S^o one knows, who has not tried, the miseries of a manager ; but 
above all of a country manager. No one can conceive the con- 
tentions and quarrels within doors, the oppressions and vexations 
from without. I was pestered with the bloods and loungers of a* 
conntry town, who infested my green-room, and played the mis- 
chief among my actresses. But there was no shaking them off. 
It wonld have been ruin to affront them ; for though troublesome 
friends> thev would have been dangerous enemies. Then there 
were the village critics and village amateurs, who were continually 
tormenting me with advice, and getting into a passion if I woula 
not take it ; especially the village doctor and the village attorney,. 
who had both been to London occasionally, and knew what acting 
should be. 

I had also to manage as arrant a crew of scapegraces as ever 
were collected toother within the walls of a theatre. I had been 
obliged to combme my original troop with some of the former 
troop of the theatre, who were favountes of the public. Here waa 
a nuxture that produced perpetual ferment. They were all the 
time either fighting or frolicking with each other, and I scarcelv 
know which mood was least troublesome. If they quarrellecl, 
every thing went wrong; and if they were friends, they were con- 
^ tinually playing off some prank upon each other, or upon me ; for I 
" had unhappily acquired among them the character of an easy, good- 
natured lellow — ^the worst character that a manager can possess. 
\ Their waggery at times drove me ahnost crazy; for there is 
' nothing so vexatious as the hackneyed tricks and hoaxes and 
pleasantries of a veteran band of theatrical vagabonds. I relished 
them well enough, it is true, while I was merely one of the 
company, but as manager I found them detestable. They were 
incessantly bringing some disgrace upon the theatre by their 
tavern frolics, and tneir pranks about the country town. All my 
lectures about the importance of keeping up the dignity of the 
profession, and the respectability, of the company were in vain. 
The villains could not sympathise with the delicate feelings of a 
man in station. They even trifled with the seriousness of stage 
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baainessi I have lad the whole piece interrupted, «ad a crawixd 
aupdienoe of at least twentr-five pounflb ket)t waitizi^, bee^uise Ike 
actors had hid away the breeches of EosAJind ; and have kii«vn 
Hamlet to etalk s(uemnlj oa to deliver his jsolUoquj, with a disk« 
doat pioBed to his skirts. Such are the baleful coasequenoesof 
a manager's getting a character for goodruature. 

I was intderablj annoTed, too, by the great actors who cane 
down starrii^, as it is called, from London. Of ail baneful infto* 
enoes, ke^ me from that of a London stv. A first-rate actrass 
going the nmnds of the country theatres is aa bad as a bloang 
comet whisking about the heavens, and shaking fire and plapie* 
and discords from its tail 

The nioment one of liheBe '^ heavenly bodies" appeared in 
mj horizon^ X was sure to be in hot water. My tueatre was 
overran by provincial dandies, coj^pcir^washed countearfeits cl 
Bond-street loungers, who ace always proud to be in the tcson of 
an actress frem town, and anxious to be thought on exceeding 
good terms with her. It was really a relief to me when booia 
random young nobleman would come in pursuit of the bait, and 
awe all this small fry at a distance. I have always fdt myself more 
at ease with a nobleman than with the dandy of acountry town. 

And then the injuries I suffered in my personal dignity »mi 
my managerial authority from the visits of these great Loud(« 
actors ! Sblood, sir, I was no bnger master of myself on my 
^rone. I was hectored and lectured in n^ own green-ro(»n, aaa 
made an absolute nincompoop on my own stage. There is no 
tvrant so absolute and capricious as a London st^ at 4 country 
watre. I dreaded the sight of all of them, and yet if I did not 
engage them, I was sure of havii^ the public damorous agakst 
me. They drew full houses, and appeared to be making my for- 
tune ; but they swallowed up all the profits by their msatiable 
demands. Thev were absolute tape- worms to my little theatre ; 
the more it took in the poorer it grew. They were sure to leave 
Bie with an Exhausted public, empty benches, and a score or two 
of affronts to settle among the town s folk, in oonsequ^oe of laia* 
understandings about the taking of places. 

But the worst thing I had to unda*^o in my managerial career 
was patronage. Oh, air! of all things deuver me from the 
patronage of the great people of a country town. It was my 
ruin. lou must know that this town, though small, was filled 
with feuds, and parties, and great folks ; being a busy little trading 
and manu^ctunng town. The mischief was that their gr^itaefis 
was of a kind not to be settled by reference to the court calendar, 
or college of heialdry; it was therefore the most qusirrelseiiie 
kind of greatness in existence. You smile, sk, but let me tell yon 
there are no feuds more furious than the frontier feuds which take 
place in these •'debatable lands " of gentility. The ino^t vioknt 
dispute that I ever knew in higii life was one which occurred at a 
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BaMmfeotwer of pks and a maaufactarer of aaedles. 

At the tomm wWe I was si<;iAated tbere w€re Deipetual alter- 
I of the kind. Tke head m$mihciwxx*s laaj, for instaace, 
at 42a«e»4rai«Hfig9 vith the kead shopkeqtsr's, and bolii 
B ^ iioi and ]i(ad too many friends ta be treated li^tly. The 
daotor^ aoMl lawn's ladies Wd their heads still hij^lier; kit 
tkesr in thidr tiyra were kept in dieek hy the wife of a coimtiy 
iMKer, who kept her own oama^e; while a maicnline widow of 
oracd^Lcd character and second-hand fashion, who Mved in a large 
hwne» and claimed to be in aoBue way related to nobility, looked 
doim upon them all. To be sure, her mannem wore not over 
db^uii» aer her fotiime ovcrlacge ; but then, sir, her blood--ol^ 
bar Wod carried it aU hollow ; there was no withstanding a 
WOBMA with such blood in her ydns. 

. AJtor all, h^ claims to fai|^ connexion were qoestioned, and 
sikD.had jfrequent batttes for preeedenee at balls and assemblies 
with some oi the sturdy dames of tbe neighbourhood, who stood 
ipfmi their weakb and their virtue ; but then she had two dAshing 
jacMjgkters, who dressed as fine as dragons, had as high blood as 
U&eir mother, and seeonded her in everything ; so they carried 
tkmr point with high heads, and everybody hated, abused, and 
atood in awe of the Faatadlms. 

' 8«eh was tiK state of the fashiamable world'in this self-impor- 
tuit little town. Unluckily, I was not as well acquainted with its 
polities as I should haTe been. I had found myself a stnmger 
and in great perplexities during my first season ; I determiiibBd, 
therefore, to put myself under the patronage of some powerful 
Moae, and thus to take the field with the prejudices of the public 
ia my fafour. I east nmnd my thoughts for the purpose, and in 
aa e^ hour they fell upon Mrs. Fantadlin. No one seemed to 
lae to have a more absolute sway in the wodd of £ashion. I had 
alwsfs noticed that her party dammed the box-door the loudest 
at the theatre; had most beaus attending on them, and talked 
and laoghed loudest daring tile performance; and then the Miss 
Fantadhns wore always more feathers and flowers than any other 
kdics ; and used quizzing-glasses incessantly. The flrst evening 
•f my theatre's reopening, therefore, was announced in staring 
onitals on the play-bilb, as under the patronage of " The Ho- 
soumble Mrs. Fantadlin/' 

flir, the whole eommunity flew to arms ! the banker's wife felt 
her d^nity grievously insulted at not having the preference ; her 
hnabaad being high bailiff and the richest man in the olace. She 
iaynediatdy issora invitatioiis for a large pw^, for the night of 
tke performance, and asked many a lady to it whom she never 
had notieed before. Freswne to patronise the theatre ! Insufler- 
aUe ! And then for me to dare to term her " The H(monrable P' 
Vhat olttBi had she to the ^e forsooth ! The fashionable world. 
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luid kni§^ gpraaned under the tyranny of the EmtacUins, uid i 
giad to mske a common cause agamst this new instance of a«r 
snmption. Those, too, who had never before been noticed bj thet 
banker's lady were ready to enlist in any quarrel for the hotiont 
of her acqoaintance. All minor fends were forgott^L IW 
doctor's laay and the lawyer's lady met toother, and the mans?* 
fectnrer's lady and the shopkeepers lady kissed each other; ani 
all, headed by the bankers lady, voted the theatre a bon, aiki 
determined to enoonra^ nothing but the Indian Jugglers and 
Mr. Walker's Eidonramon. 

Alas for poor Fillgarlick ! I knew little the mischief that was 
brewing against me. My box-book remained blank; the evening 
arrived ; but no audience. The music struck up to a tderaUe pit 
and gallery, but no fashionables ! I peeped anxiously from behmd 
the curtain, but the time passed away ; the play was retarded untii 
pit and gfdlery became furious ; and I had to raise the curtain, 
and play my greid^t part in tragedy to '* a beggarly account <^ 
empty lioxes.* *■ 

It is true, the Eantadlins came late, as was their custom, ami 
entered like a tempest, with a flutter of feathers and red shawls ; 
but they were evidently disconcerted at finding thev had no one to 
admire and envy them, and were enraged at this glaring defection 
of their fashionable followers. All the beau-monde were engaged 
at the banker's lady's rout. They remained for some time in Mili- 
tary and uncomfortable state, and though they had the theasfeie 
almost to themselves, yet, for the first time, they talked in whispers. 
They left the house at the end of the first piece, and I never saw 
them ^rwards. 

Such was the rock on which I split. I never got over the 
patronage of the Fantadlin family. My heuse was deserted ; my 
actors grew; discontented, because they were ill paid ; my door 
became a hammering place for every bailiff iu the country ; and my 
wife became more ana more shrewish and tormenting the more I 
wanted comfort. 

I tried for a time the usual consolation of a harassed and hen- 
pecked man ; I took to the bottle, and tried to tipple away my 
cares, but in vain. I don't mean to decry the bottle ; it is no 
doubt an excellent remedy in many cases, bat it did not answer in 
mine. It cracked my voice, coppered m^ nose, but neither im- 
proved my wife nor mv affairs. My establishment became a scene 
of confusion and peculation. I was considered a ruined man, and 
of course fair game for every one to pluck at, as every one plundeis 
a sinking ship. Day after day some of the troop deserted, and, 
like deserting soldiers, carried off their arms and accoutrements 
with them. In this manner my wardrobe took legs and walked 
away, my finerjr strolled all over the country, my swords and dag- 
gers glittered in every bam, until, at last, my tailw made " one 
fell swoop," and carried off three dress-coats, half a dozen doublets. 
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«id nineteen pnr of flesh-oolonred pantaloons. Has was tile ** be 
sll and the end all" of my fortunet I no longer hesitated what 
to do. Egad, thought I, since stealing is the order of the day, 
I'll steal too; so i secretly gathered together the iewels of my 
INurdrobe, padced up a hero's curess in a handkerchief, slnn^ it on the 
md of a tragedy sword, and quietly stole off at dead of night, " the 
idk then beating one," leaving my queen and kingdom to tne mercy 
dl my rebellious subjects, and my merciless foes the bumbailiffs. 
'* Such, sir, was the " end of all my greatness." I was heartily 
cured of aU passion for governing, aud returned once more mto 
^e ranks. I had for some time tne usual run of an actor's life : 
I played in various country theatres, at fairs, and in bams ; some^ 
times hard pushed, sometunes flush, until, on one occasion, I came 
within an ace of making my fortune, and becoming one of the 
wonders of the age. 

I was playing the part of Eichard the Third in a country bam, 
and in my best style ; for, to tell the trath, I was a little in liquoiv 
and the critics of the company always observed that I played with 
most effect when I had a glass too much. There was a thunder 
1^ applause when I came to that part where Eichard cries for 
*' a horse ! a horse !" My cracked voice had always a wcmderful 
effect here ; it was like two voices run into one ; you would have 
thought two men had been calling for a horse, or that Kichard 
bad called for two horses. And when I flung the taunt at Rich- 
mond, " Richard is hoarse with calling thee to arms," I thought 
the bam would have come down about my ears with the raptiues 
of the audience. 

The very next morning a person waited upon me at my lodg- 
ings. I saw at once he was a ^ntleman by his dress ; for he had 
a lar^ brooch in his bosom, thick rings on his Angers, and used a 
quizzm^-glass. And a gentleman he proved to be; for I sook 
ascertamed that he was a kept author, or land of literary tailor to 
one of the ^at London theatres ; one who worked under the 
mana^r's directions, and cut up and cut down J^lays, and patched 
and pieced, and new faced, and turned them inside out; ia short, 
he was one of the readiest and greatest writers of the day. 

He was now on a foraging excursion in quest of something 
that might be got up for a prodigy. The theatre, it seems, was 
in desperate condition — ^nothin^ but a miracle could save it. Ho 
had seen me act Eichard the mght before, and had pitched upon 
me for that miracle. I had a remarkable bluster in my style and 
swaMer in my gait. I certainlv differed from all other heroes of 
the Emm : so the thought stmck the agent to brin^ me out as a 
theatrical wonder, as the restorer of natiural and legitimate acting, 
aa the only one who could underatand and act Shakspeare rightly. 

When he opened his plan I shrunk from it with becoming mo- 
desty, for well as I thought of myself, I doubted my competency 
to such an undertaking. 
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' I fainlod 9k wj naperCMi bww riodge of 8hiiape«re, hamg 
pkjed his charaetan ooly after sMiiikted oopies, interlarded wim 
a freai deal of »j mm 4alk bj way of Imping memory or hei^^ 
cmng the effeci. 

'* bo nuMh the Mter/' cried tiw gentieniaoL with rings on his 
fingers; ^80 wKotk the better. New readings, sir I— new read- 
ings ! D(m't atodj a Mne— 4et ns have Shakspeare after your 
own Sathion." 

"Bat then my Toiee waa craoked; it conkl not fill a L<»don 
tiKatie." 

" So much the better ! so mneh ihe better ! The pnhlic is 
tind of tntonatioQ — the ore roimuh has had its day. No, sir, 
jaur cracked Toiee is the Tecy thing-^ptt and splatter, and snap 
and snarl, and ' pby the Tery dog ' about the stage, and yoa'U be 
the making of us." 

« But then,'^^-! eonld not help Uu^nng to the end of ray very 

•e as I said it; hot I was deternined to te candid ; — *' hot then^'^ 



added I, " there is one awkward eircumstance ; I have an unlucky 
habit— my nusfortunes, and the expomues to which one is subjected 
m country bans, hafe obliged me now and liien to-^to— take a 
drop of aonething coaifort»ble*>aiid so — and so ." 

'< What ! you drink ? " cried the agent eagerly. 

I bowed my head in Uuahii^ acknowledgment. 

" 60 Biaeh 1^ better ! so mueh the better ! The irr^krities 
af geaius ! A sober kifow ia oominon-pkce. The public like an 
aetor that drinks. Giro me your hand, sir. You're the very man 
to make a dash with." 

I still hui^ back with Imgering diffidence, declaring myself un- 
vnrthy of sik^ praise. 

" 'Sblood, man," cried he, ^no praise at all. You don't ima- 
nsB / think you a wonder ; I only want the public to think sa 
Nothing is so easy as to gull the public, if you only set up a pn^ 
digy. Common talent anybody oan measure by common rtde; 
hot a prodigy aeis all mle and raeasucement at defiuioe." 

These woutos opened my eyes in an instant : we now came to ar 
proper understandiag, leas flattering, it is tme, to my vanity, but 
»ieh more aatisfsotory to my jadga^ent. 

It was agreed that I should make my i^pearanee before a L<»i- 
dm audience, as adramatic sun just burstii^from behind the clouds : 
one that was to banish all the lesser lights and fidse fires of t^ 
stage. Every preoantion was to be ta£en to possess the pul^ 
mimi at every avenne. The pit was to be packed with sturdy 
elappers ; the n0wsw>e[8aeeufed b^vehenMntpuffa*s ; every the- 
atnod resort to be Wuated by lurehi^f talkers. In a wcxd, every 
^Bgine of thcatiieal humbng was to be put in action. Whereva:' 
I ajffered hook fbsaer aetors, it was to oe maintained that I was 
ludit and they were wrong. If I lanted, it was to be pure pasnon ; 
ifi were vul^, it was to be pronounced a familiar toiwh or nature ; 
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if I made aoy queer blaiukr^ ^ns to be a new reading. If mj 
voice cmc^ed, or I got out in mj part, I was oul^ to bounce, and 
grin, and snarl at the audience, and make anjhomble fnmaoe that 
oame into my head, and mj admirers were to eall it ''a great 
poini;" and to fall back and shout and yell with rapture. 

**Iji short,'' said the gentleman with the quizzing-glass, " strike i 
out boldly and bravely : no matter how or what you do, so that it 
be but odd and strange. If you do but escape {>eltiz]^ the first 
night, your fortune and the fortune of the theatre is made." 

I set off for London, therefore, in company with the kept author, 
full of new plans and new hopes. Iwastobetiierestarerof Shak- 
speare and Nature, and the legitimate drama; my yeiy swa^^ 
was to be heroic, aud my ccacked voice Ihe staudard of elocntiaa. 
iJas ! sir, my usual lock attended me : before I arrived at the me- 
tropolis a rival w<»ider had appeared ; a woman who could danoe 
the alack r(me, and run up a ccurd from the stage to the gallery with 
fireworks all round her. She was aeized on by the manager wil^ 
avidity. 8he was the saving of the great national theatre for the 
aeasoiu Nothing was talked of but Madame Saqui's fireworks and 
flesh-coloured pantaloons; and Nature, Shak^>eaxe, the legitimate 
drama, and pobr Pillg^Uck, were completely left in the lurch. 

When Madame Saqoi's perfonnance grew stale, other wonders 
tacceeded: horses, and haueqniaades, and mummery of all kinds; 
BBtil another dramatic prodigy was brought forwam to play the 
w&j game for which I had be^ intended. I called upon the kept 
aouior for an explanation but he was deeply engaged in writing a 
saelo- drama or a pantomime, and was exkemely testy on being m- 
terrupted in his studies. However, as the tneatre was iu some 
measure pledged to provide for me, the manager acted, according 
to the usual phrase, " like a man of honour, and I received an 
appointm^it m the corps. It had been a turn of a die whether I 
aLrald be Alexander the Great or Alexander the coppersmith — 
tlae latter carried it. I couldnot be put at the head (^ the drama, 
so I was put at the tail of it In other words, I was enrolled 
9>osmg He^ number of what are called ut^l me»; those who enact 
soldiers, senators, and Banquo's shadowy line. I was perfectly 
satisfied mik my lot ; for I have always been a bit of a pMlo- 
so^i^. If my situation was not splendid, it at least was secure ; 
and in fact I have seen half a dozen prodigies appear, dazzle, burst 
like bubbles and pass away, and yet he^ I am, snug, unenvied 
and unmolested, at the foot of the profession. 

Yon may smile ; but let me tell you, we " useful men " are the 
only comfortable actors on the stage. We are safe from hisses, 
and below the hope of applause. We fear not the success of rivals, 
nor dread the critic's pen. So Iod^ as we get the words of our 
parts»and they are not often many, it is all we care for. We have 
our own memment, onr own friends, and our own admirers — ^for 
every actor has his friends <and admirers, ixom the highest to the 
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lowest. The first-rate actor dines with the noble amateur, and 
entertains a fashionable table with scraps and songs and theatrical 
slip-slop. The second-rate actors have their second-rate friends 
and admirers, with whom they likewise spout traged^r and tal]^ 
slip-slop — and J so down even to ns; who nave our friends and 
admirers among spruce clerks and aspiring apprentices — ^who treat 
us to a dinner no^ and then, and enioy at tenth hand the ssmi 
scraps and songs and slip-slop that have been served up by ou^ 
more fortunate brethren at the tables of the great. ^ 

I now, for the first time in my theatrical Dfe, experience what 
true pleasure is. I have known enough of notoriety to pity the 
poor devils who are called favourites of the public. I would rather 
oe a kitten in the arms of a spoiled child, to be one moment patted 
and pampered and the next moment thumped over the head with 
the spoon. I smile to see our leading actors fretting themselves 
with envy and jealousy about a trumpery renown, questionable in 
its quality, and uncertain in its duration. I laugh too, though of 
course in my sleeve, at the bustle and importaoice, and trouble 
and perplexities of our manager — ^who is harassing himseK to death 
in the hopeless eflfort to please everv body. 

I have found among my fellow-suDaltems two or three quondam 
managers, who like myself have wielded the sceptres of country 
theatres, and we have many a sly joke together at the expense of 
the manager and the puolic. Sometimes, too, we meet like 
deposed and exiled kings, talk over the events of our respective 
reigns, moralize oyer a tankard of ale, and laugh at the humbug 
of the great and little world; which, I take it, is the essence d 
practice philosophy. 

Thus end the anecdotes of Buckthome and his friends. It 
grieves me much that I could not procure from him further par- 
ticulars of his history, and especially of that part of it which passed 
in town. He had evidently seen much of literary life ; and, as he 
had never risen to eminence in letters, and yet was free from the 
gall of disappointment, I had hoped to gain some candid intelli- 
gence concerning }ns contemporaries, ^e testimony of such an 
honest chronicler would have been particularly valuable at the 
present time ; when, owing to the extreme fecundity of the press, 
and the thousand anecdotes, criticisms, and biomphical sketches 
that are daily poured forth concerning public characters, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to get at any truth concerning them. 

He was always, however, excessively reserved and fastidious 
on this point, at which I very much wondered, authors in general 
appearing to think each other fair game, and being ready to serve 
each other up for the amusement of the public. 

A few mornings after hearing the history of the ex-manager, 
Iwas surprised by a visit from Buckthome before I was out of bed. 
He was (fressed for travelling. 
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. ** Give me joy ! give me joy !'* said he, rubbing his hands with 
the utmost glee, " my great expectations are realized V* 
^ . I ^azed at him with a look of wonder and inquiry. 

" My booby cousin is dead !" cried he ; " may he rest in peace ! 
£^e nearly broke his neck in a fdH from his horse in a fox-chase. 
By good luck he lived long enough to make his will. He has 
ina^ me his heir, partly out of an odd feeling of retributive 
IpBtice, and partly because, as he says, none of his own family nor 
Inends know how to enjoy such an estate. I'm off to the country 
tq^ take possession. I've done with authorship. That for the 
critics !'* said he, snapping his finger. " Come aown to Doubtmg 
Castle, when I get settled, and, egad, I'll give you a rouse." So 
saying, he shook me heartily by the hand, and bounded off in 
Idgh spirits. 

A long time elapsed before I heard from him again. Indeed, it 
was but lately that I received a letter, written in the happiest of 
moods. He was getting the estate in fine order ; every thing 
went to his wishes ; and what was more, he was married to Sa- 
charissa, who it seems had always entertained an ardent though 
secret attachment for him, whicn he fortunately discovered just 
after coming to his estate. 

** I find,' said he, " you are a little given to the sin of author- 
ship, which I renounce : if the anecdotes I have given you of my 
story are of any interest, you may make use of tnem ; but come 
down to Doubtmg Castle, and see how we live, and I'll give you 
my whole London life over a social glass ; and a rattling history 
it shall be about authors and reviewers." 

If ever I visit Doubting Castle and get the history he promises, 
the public shall be sure to hear of it. 



FABT m. 



THE ITALIAN BANDITTI. 



THE INN AT TERBACINA. 

Gback! crack! crack! crack! crack! 

" Here comes the estafette from Naples/' said mine host of the 
iim at Terracina; " bring out the relaj.** 

The estafette came gaQoping up the road aecoidiiig to castom, 
brandkhing over his hetui a short-haadled whip, with a hsfJauMed 
lash, every smack of which made a report like a pistol He was a 
tight, sqaare-set yonng fellow, in the usoal uzdfOTm: a smart blue 
coat> ornamented with facing and gold lace, but so Aori behind 
as to reach scarcely below his waistband, and ootked np not mdike 
the tail of a wren ; a cocked hat edged with gold lace ; a pair of 
stiff riding-boots ; but, instead of the usual leathern breeches, he 
had a fragment of a pair of drawers, that scaioely famished an 
apology for modesty to hide behind. 

The estafett-e galloped up to the door, and jumped firom his horse. 

" A glass of rosolio, a fresh horse, and a pair of breeches/' said 
he, " and quickly, per Vamor di Dh, I am behind my time, and 
must be off ! " * 

" San Gennaro ! " replied the host ; " why where hast thou left 
thy garment P " 

" Among the robbers between this and Fondi," 

" Wliat, rob an estafette ! I never heard of such folly. What 
could they hope to get from thee ? '* 

" My leather breeches ! " replied the estafette. " They were 
bran new, and shone like gold, and hit the fancy of the captain." 

" Well, these fellows grow worse and worse. To meddle with 
an estafette 1 and that merely for the sake of a pair of leather 
breeches!" 

The robbing of the government messenger seemed to strike the 
host with more astonishment than any other enormity that had 
taken place on the road ; and, indeed, it was the first time so wan- 
ton an outrage had been committed ; the robbers generally taking 
care not to meddle with any thing belonging to government. 

The estafette was by this time equipped, for he had not lost an 
instant in making his preparations while talking. The relay was 
ready; the rosolio tossed off; he grasped the reins and the stirrup* 
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" Were l^ere many robbers in the band f" said a handsome, dark 
young^ nian^ stemmg forrard from the door of the inn. 

'' As formidame a band as erer I saw,'* said the estafette, 
sprmging into the saddle. 

" Arc thcT cruel to travelers?" said a beautiful young Vene- 
tian ladj, who had been hanging on the gentleman's arm. 

" Cruel, signora !" edioed the estafette, giving a dance at the 
lady as he put spurs to his horse. "Corpo di fiacco ! They stiletto 

all the nacn ; and, as to the women " Crack ! crack ! crack ! 

crack ! crack ! — ^The last worcb were drowned in the smacking of 
the whip, and away galloped tlie estafette along the road to the 
Pontine marshes. 

" Holy Virgin ! " ejaculated the fair Venetian, ** what will be- 
come of us!" 

The imi of which we are speaking stands just outside of the 
walls of Terracina, under a vast precipitous height of rocks, 
crowned with the ruins of the castle of Theodric the Goth. The 
situation of Terracma is remarkable. It is a little, ancient, lazy 
Italian town, on the frontiers of the Roman territory. There seems 
to be an idle pause in everything about the place. The Mediter- 
ranean spreads before it — ^that sea without fhuL or reflux. The port 
is without a sail, exceptmg that once in a while a solitary felucca 
may be seen disgorging its holy cargo of baccala, or coafish, the 
meagre provision for the quaresima, or Lent. The inhabitants are 
apparently a listless, heedless race, as f)eople of soft sunny climates 
are apt to be ; but under this passive, inaolent exterior are said to 
lurk dangerous qualities. They are supposed by many to be little 
bettm* than the banditti of the neigfabounng mountains, and indeed 
to bold a secret correspondence with them. The solitarv watch- 
towers, erected here and there along the coast, speak of pirates 
and corsairs that hover about these shores ; while the low huts, 
as stations for soldiers, which dot the distant road, as it winds up 
through an olive grove, intimate that in the ascent, there is a dan- 
ger for the traveller, and facility for the bandit. Indeed, it is 
between this town md l*ondi that the road to Naples is most 
infested by banditti. If has several winding and solitary places, 
where the robbers are enabled to sec the traveller from a distance, 
from the brows of the hills or impending predpices, and to lie in 
wait for him at lonely and difficult passes. 

The Italian robbers are a desperate class of men, that have 
almost formed themselves into an order of society. They wear 
a kind of uniform, or rather costume, which openly designates 
their profession. This is probably done to dimhush its skulking, 
lawless character, and to give it something <rf a military air m 
the eyes of the common people ; or, perhaps, to catch by outward 
show and finery the fancies of the young men of the villaijes, and 
thus to gain recruits. Their dresses are often very rich and 
picturesque. Hiey wear jackets and breeches of bright colours> 
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sometimes ^y embroidered $ their breasts are coTered with me- 
dals and rehcs; their hats are broad-brimmed, with conical crowns, 
decorated with feathers, or variously-coloured ribands ; their hidr 
is sometimes gathered in sQk nets ; they wear a kind of sandal of 
rloth or leather, bound round the legs with thongs, and extremely 
flexible, to enable them to scramble with ease and celerity anw^ 
the mountain precipices ; a broad belt of cloth, or a sash of silk 
net, is studc full of pistols and stilettos ; a carbine is slung at tbe 
back ; while about them is generally thrown, in a negligent maii- 
jDcr, a great dmgy mantle, wnich serres as a protection m storms, 
x)r a bed in their bivouacs among the mountains. 
^ They range over a ^eat extent of wild country, along the chain 
of Apennines, bordenng on different states ; they know all the 
difficult passes, the short cuts for retreat, and the impractic2J)le 
forests of the mountain summits, where no force dare follow 
them. They are secure of the good-will of the inhabitants of 
those regions, a poor and semi-barbarous race, whom they never 
disturb and often enrich. Indeed, they are considered as a sort 
of illegitimate heroes among the mountain villages, and in certain 
frontier towns where they dispose of their plunder. Thus coun- 
tenanced, and sheltered, and secure in the fastnesses of their 
mountains, the robbers have set the weak police of the Italian 
states at defiance. It is in vain that their names and descriptions 
-are posted on the doors of country churches, and rewards offered 
for them alive or dead; the villagers are either too much awed 
by the terrible instances of yengeance inflicted by the brigands, or 
have too good an understanding with them to be their betrayers. 
It is true they are now and then hunted and shot down like beasts 
of prey by the ^ens-d*amiesy their heads put in iron cages, and 
stuck upon posts by the road-side, or their limbs hung up to 
"blacken in tne trees near the places where they have committed 
their atrocities ; but these ghastly spectacles only serve to make 
some dreary pass of the road still more dreary, and to dismay the 
traveller, mthout deterring the bandit. 

At the time that the estafette made his sudden appearance, 
almost incuerpo, as has been mentioned, the audacity of the rob- 
bers had risen to an unparalleled height. They had laid villas under 
contribution; they had sent messages into country towns, to 
tradesmen and .rich burghers, demanding supplies of money, of 
clothing, or even of luxuries, with menaces of ven^ance in case 
of refusaL They had their spies and emissaries m every town, 
village, and inn, along the principal roads, tocive them notice of 
the movements and quality of travellers. They had plundered 
carris^, carried people of rank and fortune into the mountains, 
and obliged them to write for heavy ransoms, and had ccmimitted 
outrages on females who had fallen mto their hands. 

Such was briefly the state of the robbers, or rather such was the 
account of the rumours prevalent concerning them, when the scene 
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took place at the inn of Terracina. ^ The dark liandsome voong 
man, and the Venetian lady incidentally mentioned, had arrivea early 
that afternoon in a private carriage drawn by mideB, and attended 
by a single servant. They had been recently married, were spend- 
ing the noneymoon in travelling through these delicioas oonntries, 
and w^re on their way to visit a rich aont of the bride at 
Naples. 

The lady was young, and tender, and timid. The stories she had 
iieard slons the road had filled her with apprehension, not more for 
herself th£i for her husband ; for though she had been married 
almost a month, she still loved him almost to idolatry. When she 
reached Terracina, the rumours of the road had increased to aa 
alarming magnitude ; and the sight of two robbers' skulls, grinning 
in iron cages, on each side of the old gateway of the town, brought 
lier to a pause. Her husband had tned in vain to reassure her ; 
they had lingered all the afternoon at the inn, until it was too late* 
to think of starting that evening, and the parting words of the * 
estafette completed ner affright. 

"Let us return to Rome, said she, putting her arm within her 
husband's, and drawine towards him as if for protection. — "Let 
ns return to Some, and give up this visit to Naples." 

" And give up the visit to your aunt too ? " said the husband. 

** Nay— what is my aunt in comparison with your safety ? " said 
she, looking up tenderly in his face. 

There was something in her tone and manner that showed she 
really was thinking more of her husband's safetv at the moment 
than of her own; and being so recently married, and a match of 
pure affection too, it is very possible that she was : at least her 
husband thought so. Lideed any one who has heard the sweet 
musical tone of a Venetian voice, and the melting tenderness of a 
Venetian phrase, and felt the soft witchery of a Venetian eye, would 
not wonder at the husband's believing whatever they professed* 
He clasped the white hand that had been laid within his, pu*; his 
arm round the slender waist, and drawing her fondlvto his oosom>. 
" This night, at least," said he, " we wm pass at Terracina." 

Crack ! crack ! crack ! crack ! crack f Another apparition 
of the road attracted the attention of mine host and bis guests^ 
From the direction of the Pontine marshes, a carriage, dra\m by 
half a dozen horses, came driving at a furious rate ; the postilions 
smacking their whips like mad, as is the case when conscious of the 
greatness or of the munificence of their fare. It was a landaulet 
with a servant mounted on the dickey. The compact, highly- 
finished, yet proudly simple construction of the carriage ; the quan- 
tity of neat, well-arranged trunks and conveniences ; the loads of 
box-coats on the dickey ; the fresh, burly, bluff-lookinff face of the 
master at the window j and the ruddy, round-headed servant, in 
close-cropped hair, short coat, drab breeches, and long gaiters, all 
proclaimea at once that this was the equipage of an Englishman. 

L 
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<< Horses to Fone^" «aad the EngiwInfBaTi, as the lan^kitd i 
bowrag to the carmffe door. 

" Would not hisIaoeUeott alight, and take some lefreflhmfinteP* 

*' No— he did not naaa to eat until he got to Jbndi." 

*< But the honeB will foe some time in getiisis reftdy.'' 

''Ah! ti^t'sidwajstheway; nothii^ but delay u this euiaed 
country." 

"If his SxQBlknEa would only walk into the house '^ 

" No, no» no ! — ^I tell tou no ! — ^I want nothing but horaesj imd 
as quck in DQB8fl>le. John, see that Ihe bosses are got ready, and 
don t let us De kept here an hour or two. Td& him ifire're dehged 
over the time, I'U bdge a eomplaint with the post-master." 

John tondied his hat, and set off to obey his master's orders 
with ike tadtimi obedienoe of an £n^h serrant. 

In the meantime ^ l^^lishman ^ out of the carriage, and 
wi^ed up and down befcnre tile ion with his hands in his pockota, 
taking no notice of the crowdof idlrars who were saziuff at nim and 
his equipage. He was tall, stout, and well made; dressed wiHi 
seatoeas imd precisbn ; wore a travdling cap of the col<mr of 
giQg^rl»:ead ; and had rather an unhappy expression about the 
comers of his mouth : pacrtiT from not harmg yet made his dinnei^ 
and partly from not haying been aUe to get on at a greater rate 
^an seven miles an hour. Not that he had any other cause for 
haste than an Englishman's usual hurry to gdt to the end of 
ft journey ; or, to use the regular j^irase, " to set on." Perhaps, 
toe, he was a little sore from haying been fleeced at eyery stage. 

After some time, the senraut returned ton the stable inHk 
a look of some perplexity, 

" Are the horses ready, John P" 

*' No, sir — ^I neyer saw such a dace, lucre's no getting anything 
done. I thank your honour had Wter step mto the house and get 
soB^hmgto eat ; it will be a loug while b^ore we get to Eondy." 

"D — n the house — it's a mere tridt— I'll not cat ai^hing, 
just to spite them," said the Englishman, still more crasty at tnc 
prospect of being so long without his dinner. 

"They say your honour's very wrong," said John, " to set off 
at this late hour. The road's full of highwayme^." 

"Mere tales to get custom." 

" The estafette which passed us was stopped by a whole ^ang," 
said John, increasing his emphasis with each acklitional piece of 
in£nrmatiDn. 

" I don't beheye a word of it." 

"Thi^ robbed him of Ms breeches," said John, giying at the 
same time a hitch to his own waistband. 

"All humbug!" 

Here the dturk handsome young man stepped f(vward, and 
addressii^ the Englishman very politely, in brokeai En^^h, 
invited him to parted of a repast he was nbout to make. 
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. ''' l^iaok^ee,'' eaid ibe EngBsbnan, ihrasting bis haiidB deeper 
into his pockets, and castmg a slight side-^bnoe of suspicion at 
the joong man, as if he thought, from h» ciyiHtj, he most have a 
design apcm his purse. 

** We shall be most ha^py, if you will do ns the favour," said 
the lady in her soft Venetian dialect. There was a sweetness in 
her accents that was most persuasive. The Englishman east 
a look upon her countenance ; her beauty was still more eloquent. 
Bis features instantly relaxed. He maae a polite bow. " With 
great pleasure, Signora," said he. ' 

In short, the eagerness to "get on" was suddenly slackened; 
ihe determination to famish himself as far as Fonai, by way of 
punishing the landlord, was abandoned ; John chose an apartment 
in the inn for his master's reception ; and preparations were made 
to remain there until morning. 

The carriage was un^ked of such of its contents as were 
indispensable for the night. There was the usual parade of 
trunks and writing-desks, and portfolios and dressing-boxes, and 
those other oppressive convemences which burden a comfortable 
man. The observant loiterers about the inn-door, wrapped up in 
great dirt-coloured cloaks, with only a hawk's eye uncovered, made 
many remarks to each other on this quantity of luggage that 
seemed enough for an army. The domestics of the inn talked 
with wonder of the splendid dressing-case, with its gold und silver 
furniture, that was spread out on the toilet-table, and the bag of 
gold that chinked as it was taken out of the trunk. The strange 
Milords wealth, and the treasures he carried about him, were the 
talk, that evening, over all Terracina. 

The Englishman took some time to make his ablutions and 
arrange his dress for table; and, after considerable labour and 
effM in putting himself at his ease, made his appearance with 
stiff white cravat, his clothes free from the least speck of dust, 
and adjusted with precision. He made a civil bow on entering, 
in the unprofessing English way, which the fair Venetian, accus- 
tomed to the complimentary ssdutations of the continent, eon- 
sidered extremely cold. 

The supper, as it was termed by the Italian, or dinner, as the 
Englishman called it, was now served : heaven and earth, and 
the waters under the earth, had been moved to furnish it ; for 
there were birds of the air, and beasts of the field, and fish k£ 
the sea. The Englishman's servant, too, had turned the kitchen 
topsy-turvy in his zeal to cook his master a beefsteak ; and made 
his appearance loaded with ketcltup, and soy, and Cayenne pepper, 
and Harvey sauce, and a bottle of port wine from that warehouse, 
the carriage, in which his master seemed desirous of carrying 
England 3)out the world with him. Indeed the repast was one 
of those Italian farn«oes which require a little qualifying. The 
tureen of soup was a bbidc sea, with hvers, and limbs, and fragments 

1.3 
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of all kinds of birds and beasts floating like wrecks about it. 
A mea^ winged animal, which my host called a deUcate chicken, 
bad evidently died of a consumption. The macaroni was smoked. 
The beefsteak was tough buffalo's flesh. There was what appeared 
to be a dish of stewed eeb, of which the Englidmian ate with 
great relish; but had nearly refunded them when told that ihhj 
were vipers, caught among the rocks of Terracina, and esteenu^ 
a mat delicacy. « 

Nothine, however, conquers a traveller's spleen sooner tlubi 
eating, whatever may be the cookery ; and nothing brings him 
into good humour with his company sooner thui eatmg together : 
tiie l^lishman, therefore, had not half finished his repast and 
his botUe, before he began to think the Venetian a very tolerable 
fellow i(x a foreigner, and his wife almost handsome enough to be 
an Englishwoman. 

In the course of the repast, the usual topics of travellers were 
discussed, and amongothers the reports of robbers, which harassed 
the mind of the fair Venetian. The landlord and waiter dipped 
into the conversation with that familiarity permitted on the conti- 
nent, and served up so many bloody tales as thev served up the 
dishes, that they almost frightened away the poor lady's appetite. 

The Englishman, who luid a national antipathy to everything 
technically called " humbug," listened to them all with a certain 
screw of the mouth, expressive of incredulity. There was the 
well-known story of the school of Terracina, captured by the rob- 
bers ; and one or the scholars coolly massacred, in order to bring 
the parents to terms for the ransom of the rest. And another, of 
a gentleman of Eome who received his son's ear in a letter, with 
information that his son would be remitted to him in this way, by 
instalments, until he paid the required ransom. 

The fair Venetian shudderea as she heard these tales; and 
the landlord, like a true narrator of the terrible, doubled the dose 
when he saw how it operated. He was just proceeding to relate the 
misfortunes of a great English lord and his famfly, when the 
Englishman, tired of his volubility, interrupted him, ana pronounced 
these accounts to be mere traveflers* tales, or the exaggerations of 
ignorant peasants and designing innkeepers. The hmdlord was 
indiffnant at the doubt levdled at his stories, and the innuendo 
leyeUed at his cloth; he cited, in corroboration, half a dozen tales 
still more terrible. 

" I don't believe a word of them," said the Englishman. 

" But the robbers have been tried and executed!" 

"All a farce!" 

" But their heads are stuck up along the road !" 

" Old skulls accumulated during a century." 

The landlord muttered to himself as he went out at the door, 
** San Gennaro ! quanto sono singolari questi Inglesi !" 

A fresh hubbub outside of the inn announced the arrival of more 
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travellers; and from the variety of voices, or rather of clamours, 
the clattering of hoofs, the rattling of wheels, and the general up- 
. roar both within and without, the arrival seemed to be numerous. 

It was, in fact) the procacdo and its convoy ; a kind of caravan 

. which sets out on certain days for the transportation of merchan- 

.' disc, with an escort of soldiery to protect it from the robbers. 

Travellers avail themselves of its protection, and a long file of 

carriages ^nerally accompany it. 

A considerable time elapsed before either landlord or waiter 
returned ; being hurried hither and thither by that tempest of noise 
and bustle whioi takes place in an Italian inn on the arrival of anv 
considerable accession of custom. , When mine host reappeared 
there was a smile of triumph on his countenance. 

" Perhaps," said he, as he cleared the table, " perhaps signor 
has not heard of what has happened ?" 

" What ?*' said the Englishman, dryly. 

' Why, the procacdo has brought accounts of fresh exploits of 
the robbers." 

"Pish!" 

" There's more news of the English Milor and his family," said 
the host exultingly. 

"AnEi^lishlordP What English lord ? " 

" Milor Popkin." 

" Lord Popkins P I never heard of such a title ! " 

" O sicuro ! a great nobleman, who passed through here lately 
with mi ladi and her daughters. A msLgm&co, one of the grand 
counsellors of London, an almanno ! " 

" Almanno — almanno P — tut — ^he means alderman." 

" Sicuro— Aldermanno Popkin, and the Principessa Popkin, 
and the Signorine Popkin P" said mine host, triumphantly. 

He now put himself into an attitude, and would have launched 
into a full aetail, had he not been thwarted bjr the' Englishman, 
who seemed determined neither to credit nor indulge him in his 
stories, but dryly motioned for him to clear away the table. 

An Italian tongue, however, is not. easily checked; that of 
mine host continued to wag with increasing volubility, as he con- 
veyed the relics of the repast out of the room ; and the last that 
could be distinguished of his voice, as it died away along the 
corridor, was the iteration of the favourite word, Popkin — ^Popkin 
— Popkm— pop — pop — ^pop. 

The arrival of the procacdo had, indeed, filled the house with 
stories, as it had with guests. The Englishman and his companions 
walked after supper up and down the lai^ hall, or common room 
of the inn, whicn ran through the centre of the buildm^. It was 
spadous, and somewhat dirty, with tables placed in vanous parts, 
flt which groups of travellers were seated ; while others strolled 
about, waiting, in fambhed impatience, for their evening's meal. 

It was a heterogeneous assemblage of people of all ranks and 
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coontries, who had arrired in all kinds of vehicles. llMwh dis- 
tinct knots of trarellen, yet tiie travelling t(w;ether, unclear oaie 
common escort, had jorahled them into a eertam degree of coin- 
panionship on the road; besides, on the consent travdlers are 
always familiar, and nothii^ is more motlej timn iht groups irhieh 
gather casually together in sociable conversatioii in the poUie 
rooms of inns. 

The formidable number, and formidable guard of tlie proeaoeiD 
had prevented any molestation firom banditti ; but eveir f^rty of 
travellers had its tale of wonder, and one carriuee vied with an- 
other in its budget of assertions and surmises, ^erce, whiskered 
faces had been seen peering over the rocks ; earinnes and stilettos 
gleaminff &om among the bushes ; suspicious-looking fellows, with 
flapped nats, and scowling eyes, had occasionaDy reoonnoiked a 
straggling carriage, but had disappeared (m seeing the suard. 

The fair Venetian listened to all these stories with that avidity 
with which we always pamper any feeling of alarm; even the 
Englishman began to feel interested in the common topio, and 
desux>us of getting more correct information than mere flying re- 
ports. Conquerinjg, therefore, the shyness which is prone to keep 
an Englishman solitary in crowds, he {^preached one of the talking 
groups, the oracle of which was a tall, thin Italian, with long 
aquiune nose, a high forehead, and lively prominent ^e, beamimi; 
m>m under a green velvet traveling cap, with gold tass^. He 
was of Eome, a surgeon by profession, a poet^by dioice, and some- 
thing of an improvisatore. 

In the present instance, however, he was talking in plain prose, 
but holding forth with the fluency of one who talks welt and 
likes to ^ert his talent. A. question or two irom the IhagHshman 
drew copious replies : for an IhngH^man sociable amcog strangers 
is regarded as a phenomenon on the continent, and always treated 
with attention for the rarity's sake. The improvisatore gave much 
the same account of the banditti that I have akeady fanushed. 

" But why does not the police exert itself, and root them out P" 
demanded the "BT^liahmftn. 

''Because the police is too weak, and the banditti are too strong," 
Xeplied the other. '' To root them out wouM be a more difficult 
task than you imagine. They are connected and almost identified 
with the mountain peasantry and the people of the villages. Tlie 
numerous bands have an understanding with each other, and witii 
the country round. A gendarme cannot stir without their being 
aware of it. They have their scouts everywhere, who lurk about 
towns, villages, and inns, mingle in every <aowd, and pervade every 
place of resort. I should. not be surprised if some one dbould l)e 
supavising us at this moment." 

The fair Venetian looked round fearftdhr, and turned pale. 

Here the improvisatore was interruptea by a lively Neapolittn 
lawyer. 



** By tlie way,^ said be, ^ I TfHK)}}eet a l^le achrvaiure of a 
lesmed doctor, a friend of mine, wMch happened in this Ycrj nei^ 
boiHiiood, not far from the rams of Theodric's Castle, whidi aie 
on tiio top of those great rocky hewkts abov« the town." 
> A ynsiti wa», of course, expressed to hear the adventure of the 
doetor by all, excepting the improvisator, who, being fond of talk- 
ing and of bearing himself talk, and accustomed, moreorer, to 
hmngne without mterruption, looked rather annoyed at being 
cbepcked wben in fall career. The NeapoUtan, however, took no 
Botice of bis chagrin, but related the following anecdote. 



THE ADVENTURE OE THE LITTLE ANTIQUARY. 
My friend, the doctor, was a thorough antiquary ; a little rusty, 
nmaty old fellow, always groping among ruins. He relished a 
building as you Ikiglishmen relish a cheese, — the more mouldy and 
cnunbling it was, the more it suited his taste. A shell of an old 
nameless temple, or the cracked walls of a broken-down amphi- 
tbeatre, would throw him into raptures ; and he took more delight 
in tbese crusts and cheese-parings of antiquity^ than in the b^t- 
ooikditioned modem palaces. 

He was a curious collector of coins also, and hadjust gained an 
accession of wealth that almost turned his brain. He had picked 
up, for instance, several Koman Consulars, half a Eoman As, two 
Piinic^ which had doubtless belonged to the sddiers of Hannibal, 
having been found on the very spot where they had encamped 
• among the Apennines. He had, moreover, one Samnite, struek 
after the Social War, and a Fhilistis, a queen that never existed; 
but, above all, he valued hhnself upon a coin, indesc^-ibalie to any 
but the mitiated in these matters, oearing a cross on one side, and 
a pegasus on the other, and which, by some antiquarian loffic, the 
^ittie man adduced as an historical document, illustrating uie pro- 
gress of Christianity. 

All these precious owns he carrkd thoat him in a leathern purse, 
buried deep in a pocket of his little bla6k breeches. 

The last maggot he had taken into his brain, was to hunt after 
the andent cities of the Pelasgi, which are said to exist to this 
day among the mountains of the Abntzsi, but about which a An- 
gular degree of obscurity prevails.* He had made many di»oo- 

* Among the xaaty fond specalations of anttquaries is thlct of the existence of 
traces of tbe ancient Petasgian cities in the Apennines ; and rofsj a wistftd eye 
is cast by the traveller, versed in antiqiiarian lore, at tbe riehiy-wooded nomi- 
tains of the Abrnzzi, as a forbidden fairy land of research. These spots, so beoa- 
tifol, yet so inaccessible, from the rudeness of tfceir inhabitants and the hoidm 
of banditti which infest them, are a region of fable to the lewned. Soraetimet^ 
wealthy virtuoso, whose purse and whose consequence could command a bkB- 
tary escort, has penetrated to some Individual point among the mounMns : and 
sametimes a wandering artist or student, under prote ctfen ^ of poverty oriM^ 
nificance, has brought away some vague account, only cueulated togiveakcenaK 
edge to curiosi^ and conjecture. «_, _i «^ . . ^ > *•.-* 

^y those who malntahi the existence of the Pelasrian cities, it is ff^S^^^ 
the formation of the different kingdoms in the Peloponnesus gradnaBT «■»■•* 
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yeiies ooneeming them, and bad recorded a great manj yalnabie 
notes and memorandums on iht subject, in a voluminous boolc^ • 
wbieb be always earned about witb bun, eitber for tbe purpoaeoC 
frequent reference, or tbrouffb fear lest tbe precious dooimeKtr^.c 
«bould fall into tbe bands of orotber antiquaries. He bad, tiieve* .' 
fore, a large pocket in tbe skirt of bis coat, wbere be bore^abostk^- 
tbi9 inestimable tome, banging against bis rear as be walked. 

Tbus beayily laden witb tbe sj^ils of antiquity, tbe good little _ 
man, during a soioum at Terracina, mounted one day tbe rocky- • 
cli£fs wbicb OYcrnang tbe town, to visit tbe castle of Tbeodric* 
He was groping about tbe ruins towards tbe bour of sunset, burwd 
in bis reflections, bis wits no doubt wool-gatbering among tbe 
Gotbs and Komans, wben be beard footsteps oebind bim. 

He turned, and bebeld five or six youn§ fellows, of rough, sancy 
demeanour, clad in a singular manner, half peasant, half buntsman*^ ^ 
witb carbines in their bands. Their whole appearance and carriage 
left him no doubt into what company he had fallen. 

Tbe doctor was a feeble little man, poor in look, and poorer in 
purse. He had but little gold or silver to be robbed of; but then 
ne bad bis curious ancient coin in his breeches pocket. He had» 
moreover, certain other valuables, such as an old silver watch, 
thick as a turnip, witb figures on it lai^ enough for a clock ; and 
a set of seals at the end of a steel chain, dangling half way down 
to bis knees. All these were of precious esteem, being family relics. 
He had also a seal-ring, a veritable antique intaglio, that covered 
lialf bis knuckles. It was a Venus, which the old man almost wor- 
shipped with the zeal of a voluptuary. But what he most valued • 
was his inestimable collection of hmts relative to the Pelasgian 
cities, which he would gladly have given all the money in his pocket 
to have had safe at the bottom of his trunk fa Terracina. 

However, he plucked up a stout heart, at least as stout a heart 
as be could, seeing that he was but a puny little man at the besf 
of times. So he wished the hunters a " buon giomo." They 
returned his salutation, giving tbe old gentleman a sociable slap 
on the back that made his he^ leap into his throat. 

the expiilsion thence of the Pelasgi; but that their great migration may be 
dated from the finishing the wall round Acropolis, and that at this period thejr 
came to Italy. To these, in the spirit of theory, they would ascribe the introduc- 
tion of the elegant arts into the country. It is evident, however, that, as bar- 
barians flying before the first dawn of civilization, they could bring little with 
them superior to the inventions of the aborigines, and nothing that would have 
survived to the antiquarian through such a lapse of ages. It would appear more 
probable, that these cities, improperly termed Pelasgian, were coeval with many 
that have been discovered. The romantic Aricia, built by Hippolytus before the 
siege of Troy, and the poetic Tibur, Osculate and Proenes, built by Telegonus 
after the dispersion of the Greeks ; — ^these, lying contiguous to inhabited and 
cultivated spots, have been discovered. There are others, too, on the ruins of 
which the later and more civilized Grecian colonists have ingrafted themselves, 
and which have become known by their merits or their medals. But that thera 
are many still undiscovered, imbedded in the Abruzzi, it is the delight of the 
antiquarians to fancy. Strange that such a virgin soil for research, such an un- 
known realm of knowledge, should at this day remain in the very centre of hac- 
Q^FM Italy! 
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They fell into conversation, and walked for some time together 
among the heights, the doctor wishing them aU the while at the 
bofetom of the crater of Yesuyius. At length thej came to a small 
oatena on the mountain, where they proposed to enter and haye 
a csaep of wine toother ; the doctor consented, though he would as 
sotm have been invited to drink hemlock. 

One of the gang remained sentinel at the door ; the others swag- 
gered into the house, stood their guns in the comer of the room^ 
and each drawing a pistol or stiletto out of his belt, laid it upon the 
table. They now drew benches round the board, called lustily for 
vine, and, hailing the doctor as though he had been a boon companion 
of long standing, insisted uponliis sitting down and making meny. 
The worthy man complied with forced grimace, but with fear 
and tremblii^ ; sitting uneasily on the edse of his chair, eyeing 
xoe&illy the black-muzzled pistols, and cold naked stilettos, and 
.supping down heartburn with every drop of liquor. His new com- 
rades, however, pushed the bottle bravely, and plied him.vigorousiy. 
They sang, they laughed ; told excellent stones of their robberies 
iuid combats, mingled with mtaij ruffian jokes ; and the little doc- 
tor was fain to laugh at all their cut-throat pleasantries, though 
Lis heart was dying away at the very bottom of his bosom. 

By their own account, they were young men from the villages, 
who had recently taken up this line of life out of the wild caprice 
of youth. They talked of their murderous exploits as a sports- 
man talks of his amusements : to shoot down a traveller seemed 
of little more consequence to them than to shoot a hare. They 
spoke with rapture of the glorious roving life they led, &ee as 
birds ; here to-day, gone to-morrow ; ranging the forests, climbing 
the rocks, scouring the valleys ; the world their own wherever 
they could lay hold of it; full purses— merry companions — pretty 
women. The little antiquary got fuddled with their talk and 
their wine, for they did not spare bumpers. He half forgot his 
fears, his seal-ring, and his family-watch ; even the treatise on the 
Pelasfipan cities, which was warming under him, for a time faded 
from nis memory in the glowing picture that they drew. He 
declares that he no longer wonders at the prevalence of this rob- 
ber mania among the mountains ; for he felt at the time, that, had 
he been a young man, and a strong man, and had there been no 
danger of the ^dleys in the background, he should have been half 
tempted himseu to turn bandit. ' 

At lencth the hour of separating arrived. The Doctor was sud- 
denly caued to himself and his fears by seeing the robbers resume 
• their weapons. He now quaked for his valuables, and, above aD, 
for his antiquarian treatise. He endeavouml, however, to look 
cod and unconcerned ; and drew from out his deep pocket a long, 
lank, leathern purse, far gone in consumption, at^ the bottom of 
which a few com chinked with the trembling of his hand. 
TbQ chief of the party observed his movement, and laying his 
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hmd upon ib« aDtimuurr's shoulder, ^Harkee ! Signor Doitore ! " 
said he, "we haTO dnuik together as fri^kls and comrades ; let us 
part as such. We understand you. We know who and what you 
are, for we knew who everybody is that steeps at Terracma, or that 
putB foot upon the road. You are a rich num, but you carrj aD 
your wealth m your head : we cannot get at it, and we should not 
know what to ao with it if we could. 1 see you are uneasy about 
yoor ring ; but dott*t worry yourself, it is not worth taking ; jou 
think it an antique, but it s a counterfeit — a mere sham." 

Here the ire of the antiquary rose : the Doctor forgot lums^f 
in his «cal for the character of his ring. Heaven and earth f- his 
Yenus a sham ! Had they pronoiAiced the wife df his bos(»n '* no 
better than she should be," ne could not have been more ind%ttaiit. 
He fired up in vindication of his intagHo. 

" Nay, nay," continued the robber, ''we have no time to dispute 
about it ; value it as you please. Gome, you're a brave little old 
ngBor— <nie mere cup of wine, and we'll pay the redconmg. 176 
compliments — you wiall not pay a rrain — ^you are our guest— I 
insist upon it. So — ^now make the best of your way back to Ter- 
iteina; it*s growing late. Buono viaggio! And harkee! take 
care how you wander among these mountains, — you mi^ not 
always fall into such good company.'* 

Th^ shouldered their runs ; sprang gaily xvp the rocks ; and the 
Mttte ]5octor hobbled back toTerracina, rejoicmg that the robbers 
had left his watch, his eoins, and his treatise, unmolested ; but stiH 
indignant that th^ should have pronounced the Yenus an impostor. 

The improvkntore had shown many symptoms of impatience 
during this recital. He saw his then^ in danga* of being takaa. 
out of his hands, which to an aUe talker is alwinrs a grievance, but 
to an improrisatore is an absolute calamity : and thai for it to be 
taken away by a Neapolitan, was still more vcnoctious ; the inhabi- 
tants of the diffisrent Italian states having an implacable ieaknu^ 
of each other in sil things, great and small. He took aavantaffe 
of the first pause of the Neapolitan to catdi hold again of tSe 
tiiread of the conversation. 

"As I observed before," said he, "the prowlings of the ban- 
ditti are so extensive ; ih&f are so mudi in league with one aao- 
tter, and so intojwoven with various ranks of society *' 

"For tbat'nmter," said the Neapditan, "I have heard that 
yovr government has had some understimding with those gentry ; 
OF, at leasC, has winked at their misdeeds." 

" My goferament ? " said the Roman, impatiently. * 

"^, th^ say that Cardinal Gtonsahi — *^ 

" Hush ! ^ said the Roman, h(dding up his filmier, and rc^Ezi^ 

}^^ §fB8 about the room. 

'|Nay, I only repeat what I heard commonly rumoured in Rome,** 
vapned the Neapolitan, sturdily. " It was openly said that the 



cardinal bad been i^ to t^ mooniKn^ and kd an i&iar?ieir with 
some of tbe diiefs. And I have been told, moreover, that vMe 
honest people haye been kkking their heeb in the cardinal's ante^ 
chambei waiting bj the honr for admittance, one of thoae stiktto^ 
looking fellows has elbowed his way through the crowd, and en- 
tered without ceremony into the cardinal's presence.** 

" I know," observed the improvisatore, "that there have been 

such reports, and it is not impossible that government may have 

made use of these men at particular pmods : sach as at the thne of 

your late abortive revolutioD, when your carbonari were so busy 

wilii thdb: machinations all over the conntrv. The informaticm 

which such men could colleet, who were familiar, not merely with 

the recesses and secret phices of the mountains, but also with the 

dark and dangerous recesses of society ; who knew every sni^i- 

dons character, and all his movements and all his lurkings; in a 

word, who knew all that was plotting in a worid of mischief ; --the 

utility of such men as instniments m the hands of government 

was too. obvious to be overiooked ; and Cardinal Gcmsahi, as a 

politic statesman, may, peritaps, have made use of them. Besides, 

TO knew that, with all their atrocities, the robbers imre always 

respectful towards the churdi, and devout in Uieir religion." 

<* Religion I religicml" echoed i^e Eng^hman. 

" Yea» re%on," repeated the Eoman. " They have each their 

patron saint. Tiiey will cross themselves and 9«j ttmr ptiyeis, 

wbenever, in their mountain haai^, they hear the matin or the 

Are^Maria bells sounding from the vidleys ; and will <^tien deso^id 

horn their retreats, and nm imnnnent risks to visit soiae favourite 

ahzine. I recollect an instance in point. 

" I was one evening in the village of Erasenti wkidi stands on 

the beantifnl brow of a hill rising iiom the Campagna, just bdow 

the Abru2zi mountains. The people, as is usual in fine evening 

in our Italian towns and villages, were reoresating themselves m 

the open air, and chatting in groups in l^e public sqaare. While 

I was conversing with a knot of friends, I noticed a taU fellow, 

wrapped in a great mantle, paasii^ across Uie square, but skulking 

aloi^ the dnw, as if anxious to avoid obsem^ion. Hht people 

diew back aa he passed. It was whispeied to me that he wis a 

notorious bandit 

'' But why was henot imroediaftely sttsed P** said the Ens^isfamttt. 

" Because it was nobodjr's buskiess ; beoanse ndlody wished to 

incur the vengeance of his coBnades; because tbe» wne not 

sufEldent gendarmes near to insure security Mmist the tfumbor of 

desperadoes he might haveathand; beomse tne gendamesmi^ 

not hare received partiealar mstruetimis with respect to him, aad 

might not feel disposed to engage ia, a hMsrcbas conflict widuml 

compulsion. In snort, I might give you a tiiousaasd reasons risbw 

out of the state of our goTcrnment end roomers, not aieof whieK 

^ter all might appear satisfactoiy/* 
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The Englisluttan sbrogged his shoulders wth an air of co^toppt. 

*' I have Deen told/' added the Boman, rather quickW, ** tb0t 
even in your metropolis of London, notorious thieves, well kna«^v 
to the po^ as sueh, walk the streets at noonday in search, of 
their prey, and are not molested unless caught in the voFy i^ 
of robbery." 

The Ei^glishman gave another shrug, but with a different ex- 
pression. 

** Well, sir, I fixed my e^ e on this daring wolf, thus prow^oig 
through the fold, and saw mm enter a church. I was curioua to 
witness his deyotion. You know our spacious, magnificent ohnrehos. 
The one in which he entered was yast, and shrouded in the d^sk 
of evening. At the extremity of the long aisles a couple of ti^fters 
feebly glimmered on the grand altar. In one of the side chapds 
was a votive candle placed before the imase of a saint. Be£e^ 
this image l^e robber had prostrated himselL His mantle paxs^y 
falling off from his shoulders as he knelt, revealed a form of -Ssr- 
culean strength ; a stiletto and pistol glittered in his belt ; andldie 
light falling on his countenance, showed features not unhandsome, 
but stronny and fiercely characterised. As he prayed, he became 
vehemently agitated ; his Hps quivered ; sighs and murmurs, ahnost 
groans, burst £rom him; he beat his breast with violence ; then 
•clasped his lumds and wrung them convulsively, as he extended 
them towards the image. Never had I seen sudi a terrific i^- 
ture of remorse. I felt fearful of being discovered watching him, 
and withdrew. Shortly afterwards, i saw him issue from the 
•churdi vmipped in his mantle. He ]re-crossed the sauare, and no 
doubt returned to the mountains with a disburdened conscience, 
ready to incur a fresh anrear of crime." 

Here the Neapolitan was about to get hold of the conversation, 
and had just preluded with the ominous remark, " That puts me • 
in mind of a circumstance," when the improvisatore, too adroit to 
6uffer himself to be again superseded, went on, pretending not to 
hear the interruption. 

*' Among the many circumstances connected with the banditti, 
which serve to render the traveller uneasy and insecure, is the un- 
derstanding which they sometimes have with ionkeepers. Many 
an isolated inn among the lonely parts of the Roman territcuries, 
and especially about the mountains, are of a dangerous and perfi- 
dious character. They are places where the banditti gather in- 
formation, and where the unwary traveller, remote &om hearing 
or assistance, is betrayed to the midnight dagger. The robberies 
committed at such inns are often accompani^ by the most atro- 
cious murders ; for it is only by the complete extermination of 
their victims tlmt the assassins can esci^ detection. I recollect 
an adventure," added he, *' which occurred at one of these solitary 
mountain inns, which, as you all seem in a mood for robber anec- 
dotes, may not be uninteresting." 
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* ' Having secured the attention and awakened the cnriofiity of the 
by^standers, he paused for a moment, rolled up his large eyes as im- 
provisatoii are apt to do when they would recollect an impromptiv 
and then related ^th great dramatic effect the following stoiy^ 
wliich had, doubtless, b^ well prepared and digested beforehimd^ 

THE BELATED TBAVELLERS. 

It was late one evening that a carriage, drawn by mules, slowly 

tofled its way up one of the passes of the Apennines. It was 

through one of the wildest denies, where a hamlet oceurred only 

^ distant intervals, perched on the summit of some rocky height^ 

Gt the white towers of a convent peeped out from among the thick 

mountain foliage. The carriage was of ancient and ponderous 

(construction. Its faded embellisnments spoke of former splendour, 

but its cra^ springs and axle-trees creaked out the tale of present 

deeline. Within was seated a tall, thin old gentieman, in a kind 

of military travelling dress, and a foraging cap trimmed with fur, 

i^ou^b the grey locks which stole from under it hinted that his 

fighting days were over. Beside him was a pale, beautiful girl of 

eighteen, dressed in something of a northern or Polish costume. 

Oine servant was seated in front, a rusty, crusty-looking fellow, 

with a scar across his face, an orange-tawny sehnur-bart, or pair of 

mustaches, bristling from under his nose, and altogether the air of 

an old soldier. 

It was, ui fact, the equipage of a Polish nobleman ; a wreck of 
one of those princely families once of almost oriental magnificence, 
but broken down and impoverished by the disasters of Pbland. 
The Ck)unt, like man^ otner generous spirits, had been found 
Kuiity of the crime of patriotism, and was, in a manner, an exile 
from his countiy. He had resided for some time in the first cities 
• of Italy, for the education of his daughter, in whom all his cares 
and pleasures were now centred. He had taken her into society, 
wh^ her beauty and her accomplishments gained her many 
admirers ; and had she not been the da3|ll^r of a poor broken- 
down Polish nobleman, it is more than prooalle many would have 
contended for her hand. Suddeidy, however, her health became 
delicate and drooping ; her gaiety fled with the roses of her cheek, 
md she sank into suence and debility. The old Count saw the 
chau^ with the solicitude of a parent. "We must try. a change 
of anr and scene,*' said he ; and in a few days the old famfly 
carriage was rumbling among the Apennines. 

Then: only attendant was the veteran Caspar, who had been 
bom in the family, and ^wn rusty in its service. He had fol- 
lowed his master m all his fortunes ; had fought by his side ; had 
stood over him when fallen in battle ; and nad received, in his 
defence, the sabre-cut which added such grimness to his counte- 
nance. He was now his valet, his steward, his butler, his facto- 
tum. The only being that rivalled his master in his affections 
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was his youthful mistress/ 8he had grovn up under his eje, he 
bftd led her bjtiie hand when she was a child, and he now Looked 
upon her with the fondness of a iNurent. Naj, he even took ikc^ 
ficeedom of a parent in giving his bbmt opinion on all matters 
whiflh he tbra^t were ror her good ; and felt a parent's vanity 
mi seeing her gazed at and admired. 

•* The eveninfip.was thickening; they had been for some time 
paning thn»i^ narrow gorges of the mountains, along the e^es 
of a tumbling stream. The soenenr was londj and sava^ ^Kie 
rooks often oeetled o?er the rooa, with flocks of white eoats 
faxowsing on their brinks, and gazing down upcua the trayellers. 
Thsj had between two and three leagues yet to ^ before they 
eould reach any village ; jeb the muleteoc^ Tiikro, a tippling old fel- 
low, who had refreshed himself at the last halting-place with a more 
than ordinary quantity ol wine, sat singing and talking alternately 
to his mules, imd suffering them to lag on at a snail's pace, in spite 
of the frequent entreaties of the Count and maledictions of Gas]^. 

The clouds began to roll in heavy masses among the mountains, 
^irouding their summits from view. The air was damp and chilly. 
The Count's solicitude on his daughter's account overcame his 
usual patience. He leaned from the carriage, and oalled to old 
Pietro in an angry tone : 

'^Porwaxd!" said he. "It will be midnight before we arrive 
at our inn." 

" Yonder it is. Signer," said the muleteer. 

^^ Where P" demanded the Count. 

*' Yonder," said Pietro, pointing to a desolate pile about a 
quarter of a league distant. 

"That the place P— why, it lo(^ more like a ruin than an inn. 
I thought we were to put up for the night at a comfortable village." 

Here Pietro uttereu a string of pit^us exclamations and ejacu- 
lations, such as are ever at the tip of the tongue of a delinquent 
muleteer. " Such road ! and such mountains ! and then his poor 
animals were waywom, and l^-weary; they would fall kmie; 
they would never be able to reach, the village. And then what 
could his Excellenza wish for better than the inn; a perfect 
casteUo — a palazza — and such people ! — and sudi a larder ! — and 
such beds ! — ^His Excellenza mi^t feure as sumptuously, and sleep 
as soundly there as a prince !" 

The Count' was easuy persuadec^ for he was anxious to get his 
dai^hter out of the night air ; so in a little while the old carnage 
rattled and jingled into the great gateway of the inn. 

The building did certaimy in some measure answer to the 
muleteer's description. It was lai^ enough for either castle or 
palace ; built in a strong, but simple and almost rude st^le ; with 
a great quantity of waste room. It had in fact been, in forma* 
times, a huntuig-seat of one of the Italian princes. There was 
space enough within its walls and out-buildings to have acoom- 
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modatod a Httlo moj, A scantj household seemed now to peoala 
ibis dieaij nuaa^oa. The faces that presented themselves on we 
anival of the tiwrellers were begrimed with dirt, and scowling in 
their expression. They all knew old Pietro, however, and gave 
bina a welcome as he entered, singing and talking, and alm»ost 
whooping, into the ^ewaj. 

jDie iioetess of we inn waited herself on the Count and his 
danghtei; to show them the apartments. Thej were conducted 
through a lon^ gloon^ eonidor, and then throuj^h a suite cl 
ohamoisis opening into each other, with lofty ceilmgs, and great 
beams extending across them. Every thing, however, had a 
wretched squalid look. The walls were damp and bare, except- 
ing that here and there hung some ^reat painting, huge enou£^ 
Cor a chapel, and blackened out of all distinction. 

They chose two bedrooms, one within another; the inner ooa 
for the dangbter. The bedsteads were massive and misshapffli : 
but on examining the beds so vaunted by old Pietro, they found 
them staffed wim fibres of hemp knotted in great lumps. The 
Goant sbroi^ged his shoulders, but there was no choice 1^. 

The chilbness of the apartments crept to their bones ; and they 
were gUui to return to a common chamber, or kind of hall, wh&te 
was a fire burning in a huge cavern, miscalled a diimney. A 
quantity of green wood, just thrown on, puffed out volumes of 
smoke. The room corresponded to the r^t of the mansion. The 
Hioat was paved and dirty. A great oaken table stood in the 
centre, inunovable firom its size and weight. 

The only thing that contradicted this prevalent air of indigenee 
was the dress of tiie hostess. She was a slattam of course ; yet 
l^r garments, though dirty and negligent, were of costly materials. 
She wore several rmgs of great vslue on her fingers, and jewels in 
her ears, and round her neck was a string of large pearls, to which 
was attached a sparkling crucifix. Sne had we remains of 
^^^^^J) yet there was something in the expression of her coun- 
tenance that inspired the young lady with singular aversion. She 
was officious ana obsequious in her attentions, and both the Count 
smd his daughter felt relieved, when she consigned them to the 
care of a dark, sullen-looking servant-maid, and went off to super- 
intend the supper. 

Caspar was mdi^nant at the muleteer for havings either through 
aei^igence or design, subjected his master and mistress to such 
Wrters ; and vowed by nis mustaches to have revenge on the 
old varlet the moment they were safe out from among the moun- 
tains. He kept up a contmual quarrel with the sulky servant- 
maid, which only served to increase the sinister expression with 
which she regarded the travellers from under her strong dark 
eyebrows. 

As to the Count, he was a good-humoured passive traveller. 
Perhi^ps real misfortunes had subdued his spirit, and rendered him. 
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tolerant of many of those petty evils which make prosperou&joneor 
miserable. He drew a lai^ broken arm-chair to the firesiaeffor 
his daughter, and another for himself, and seizing an enon^tts' 
pair of tongs, endearoared to re-arrange the wood so a$ to rat>- 
duce a blaze. His efforts, however, were only repaid by tl^^«r 
puffs of smoke, which almost overcame the good e^deman's 
patience. He would draw back, cast a look upon nis delicate 
daughter, then upon the cheerless, squalid apartment, and shrugs 
' g his shoulders, would give a fresh stir to the fire. 

Jf all the miseries of a comfortless inn, however, there is none 
„_.«ter than sulky attendance : the good Count for some time bore 
the smoke in silence, rather than address himself to the scowling 
servant-maid. At length he was compelled to beg for drier fire- 
wood. The woman retired muttering. On re-entering the room- 
hastily, with an armful of fagots, her foot slipped ; she fell, ^euk} 
striking her head against the comer of a chair, cut her templer 
severely. 

The blow stunned her for a time, and the wound bled orofusely. 
When she recovered, she found the Count's daughter aaministei- 
ing to her wound, and binding it up with her own handkerchief. 
It was such an attention as any woman of ordinary feeling wovli 
have yielded ; but perhaps there was something in the appearance 
of the lovely being who bent over her, or m the tones of her 
voice, that touched the heart of the woman, unused to be minis- 
tered to by such hands. Certain it is, she was strongly affected. 
She caught the delicate hand of the Polonaise, and pressed it fer- 
vently to her Hps : 

"May San Francesco watch over you, Signora !" exclaimed she. 

A new arrival broke the stillness of the mn. It was a Spanish 
Princess with a numerous retinue. The courtyard was in an 
uproar ; the house in a bustle. The landlady hurried to attend 
such distinguished guests : and the poor Count and his dai^htcr, 
and their supper, were for a moment forgotten. The veteran Caspar 
muttered Polish maledictions enough to agonize an Italian ear ; 
but it was impossible to convince the hostess of the superiority of 
his old master and young mistress to the whole nobility of Spain. 

The noise of the arrival had attracted the daughter to the win- 
dow just as the new-comers had alighted. A young cavalier sprang- 
out of the carriage, and handed out the Princess. The latter \t'as 
a little shrivelled old lady, with a face of parchment and sparkling 
black eye ; she was 'rich and gaily dressed, and walked with the 
assistance of a golden-headed cane as high as herself. The young 
man was tall and elegantly formed. The Count's daughter shrunk 
back at sight of mm, though the deep frame of the window 
screened her fro^u observation. She gave a heavy sigh as she closed 
the casement. What that sigh meant I cannot say. Perhaps it 
was at the contrast between the splendid equipage of the Prmcess. 
and the crazy rheumatic-looking old vehicle of her father, which 
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sfXH)d hard bj. Whateyer i]ai|s^ht be tlie reason, the foang lady 
dlosed the casement with a sigh. She returned to her diair, — 
a slight shivering passed over her delicate frame : she leaned her 
^ 4&lbow on the arm of the chair, rested her pale cheek in the palm 
of her hand, and looked mournfully into the fire. 

' ^e Count thought she looked paler than usual 
' ^ "Does anything ail thee, my cmld?" said he. 

** Nothing, dear father I" replied she, laying her hand within his, 
and looking up smiling in his face ; but as she said so, a treacher- 
ous tear rose suddenly to her eye, and she turned away her head. 

^'The air of the window has chilled thee," said the Count 
fondly, '* but a good night's rest will make all well again." 

The supper table was at length laid, and the supper about to 
be served, when the hostess appeared, with her usual obsequious- 
ness, apologizing for showing m the new-comers ; but the night 
air was cold, and there was no other chamber in the inn with a fire 
in it. She had scarcely made the apology when the Princess 
entered, leaning on the arm of the elegant young man. 

The Count immediately recognised her for a lady whom he had 
met frequently in society, both at Rome and Naples ; and at whose 
conversaziones, in fact, he had constantly been invited; The 
cavalier, too, was her nephew and heir, who had been greatly 
admired in the gay circles both for Ids merits and prospects, and 
who had once been on a visit at the same time with his daughter 
and himself at the villa of a nobleman near Naples. Eeport had 
recently afSanced him to a rich Spanish heiress. 

The meeting was agreeable to both the Count and the Princess. 
The former was a gentleman of the old school, courteous in the 
extreme ; the Princess had been a belle in her youth, and a woman 
of fashion all her Ufe, and Uked to be attended to. 

The young man approached the daughter, and began something 
of a complimentary observation ; but his manner was embarrasse(C 
and his compliment ended in an indistinct murmur; while the 
daughter bowed without looking up, moved her lips without articu- 
himg a word, and sank again into her chair, where she sat gazing 
into the fire, with a thousand varying expressions passing over her 
countenance. 

This singular greeting of the young people was not perceived by 
the old ones, wno where occupied at the time with their own 
courteous salutations. It was arranged that they should sup to- 
gether ; and as the Princess travelled with her own cook, a very 
rolerable supper soon smoked upon the bojffd. This, too, was 
assisted by choice wines, and hquors, and delicate confitures, 
brought from one of her carriages ; for she was a veteran epicure, 
and curious in her relish for the good things of this world. She 
was, in fact, a vivacious little old lady, who mingled the woman of 
dissipation vith the devotee. She was actually on her way to 
Loretto to eiipiote a long Ufe of gallantries and peccadilloes by a 
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tkk <ig rip g ^ 'ifae iiofy ehxiiiB. She^ivai,^ be «ib9, vai^w,* 
fannfious pitiit«iit, and a eoatiast to the primiiwe pilgrims, mfSb. 
Mrip and «taff, and eoekle^shsLL; bat then it would Wupprmwiabte 
toeKpeet^u^ MlfHiwual from people of ^hioa; aad tbexse^NttB 
not a doubt of the ami^e effieaoy of the Tioh«Eiicifize9, md goidsL 
vessels, and jew«lkd omanMnts, which the^was beuiag to the 
treasury of the bleased Virgin. 

Hie frinoess and the GcMint chatted much dtoii^ snpneriabcnit 
file seenes and socielry^ in which they had Biinglea> »a didaot 
notice that thej had all the e(»nrersation to themselyes : the joaai^ 
peo{^ were silent and constrained. Tfae> dangler ate nothmg', in 
spite of l^e politeme88>of the Prineess, who ofrnttsnaUy^jressed iier 
to taste one or other of the delicacies. l^Ooont shook; his head. 

" She is not well this evening/' said he. " I thon^ ^ would 
have fainted just now as^ahe was looking oiit of the window at your 
carriage on its arrival.*' 

A crimson glow flusfaed to the vexy temfto of ike ikughter ; 
but she leaned over h^ f^te, and her treBsee cast a^acfe OJfer 
her countenance. 

When supper was tover/they di^w their chairs about the^grMit 
fireplace. The flame and [smoke had subuded, and a heap o£ 

Sowing embers diffused' a grateful warmth. A guitar, whidithad 
^n brought 'from the Count's casrii^, leaned against the wall; 
the Princess perceived it : "Can we not have a>ii<£& music be£Q« 
parting for the night ?" demanded she. 

The Count was proud of his daughter's isacom^iidiment, md 
joined in the reauest. The young man madejin^rt of politeness, 
and taking up the guitar, ])resented it, though in an embanaattd 
manner, to tke fair musician. Bhe would have dedined it,.hnt 
was too much confined to do so; indeed, she was aoneuvQQs.aad 
agitated, that she dared not trust her voiee to make an excose. 
8hp touched the instrument witli a faltering hand, and, after pm- 
luding a little, aeeompanied herself in several Polish airs. Ser 
fathers eyes glistened as he sat gazing on her. Evon the oruflty 
Caspar lingered m the room, partly through afondness for the nuuie 
of his native eountry, but chiefly through his pride in the musioiaiL 
Indeed, the melody of the voice, and the delicacy of the toueh, wntse 
^ough to have charmed more fastidious ears. The little Priaaess 
nodded her head and tapped her hand to the musip, though oc^ 
ceedingly out of time; while the nenfaew sat buried in pr^imd 
eontemplation of a bkok piotuie on'tlie o^fjosite wall. 

" And now," wud the Count, patting her chedc fondly, " cne 
more favour. Let the Prineess hear that little 'Spanish air joa 
were no fond of. You oan't think," «ddediie, " what a ]^w&aaam 
she has made in your; language; though she^has been a sad gizi, 
and n^ected it of late." 

The cdour flushed the pale Cheek of ihe daughter. ^le hesi- 
tated, murmured sooKtiiing; but with sudden el&rt> collected hor- 
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self, airack tlie gaitar boldlT^find beaan. It waaa-Spanish romance,, 
with something of loTe and melancholy in it. She ^ve the &mt 
stanaa.irith great expression,. for the franudoos, melting tcmes of 
her Toice went to the heart ; but her artienktion failed^ her lip 
qomred, the song died awaj, and she boiat into tears. 

TbeiGoimt folded her t^detljihi his arms. "Thon art not 
well, mychild,'* said he, " and I am tasking thee emelly. Bethoe 
to thj cnamber, and God bless thee \" She bowed to the company 
witiMUut'Taisiiig her eyes, and glided ont of the room. 

Tkm Goont shook his head as the door closed. "^ Something is 
the matter with that diild," said he, "which I cannot divine. She 
hae lest all i^alth and si>irits lately. She was always a tender 
flower,. and I had much pains to rear her. Excuse a father's fool- 
iaknae,'' continued he, "but I have seen much trouble in my 
fom^y ; and this poor girl is aUthat is now left to.ae^; and alie 

used to be so lively " 

*' Majbe she's in lore !" said the littfe f rineess, with a shrewd 
aod of the head. 

''ImposaiUe!" replied the good Count artlessly, "^e has 
neyertmentioased a word of aueh a thing to me." 

.£b>w little did the worthy gentleman dream of the thousand 
eaxas,. and griefs, and mighty love oonoems which agitate a virgin 
heart, and which a timid gpnicaieely breathes unto herself. 

The nephew of the Prmcess rose abruptly, and walked about 
theiiooin. 

When ^: found kenelf alone :in her diamber, the feelings of 
the yooi^ lady, ao bug Testniiaed, broke forth with violence. 
She opened tlie oasenent, that theoool air might blow upon her 
tbiobbing temples. Perhaps there was some Httle pnde or pique 
mingled vnth her emotions ; though her gentle nature did not seem 
calculated to harbour any such angry inmate. 

" He saw me weep !" said she, with a sudden, mantling of the 
theft, aada swelling of ihe throati — "but no matter ! — no matter P' 
And :B0: saving, sue threw her white arms across the window- 
inane, buried her face in them, and abandoned herself to an agony 
•f tewrs. She remamed lost in a reverie, until the^ound of her 
Cither's and Caspar's voiees in the adjoining room gave token that 
Ihe ]partyhad retired. for the night. The lights gleaming from 
window to window, allowed that they were conducting the Princess 
to her apartments, which were in the opposite wing of the inn; 
and she oistinetly sow the Bgure of the nephew as he passed one 
of the casements. 

She heaved a deep heart^rawn sigh, and was about to close the 

lattice, when her attention was canj^t by words spoken bdow her 

wiikW, by two persons who had just turned an an^ of the 

building. 

" Bat what will become of Ihe poor young lady P*' saidavoice 

which she recognised for that of the servant-woman, 
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'^Fooh! she must take her chance/' was the lejdj feom <^ 
Pietro. .> 

"But cannot she be spared?" asked the other entreatiiigiT : 
-*' she's so kind-hearted!" 

''Cospetto! what has gK>t into thee?" replied the oih»x pf^ 
iantly : ** would you mar tne whole business for the sake of a 8% 

S'rl?" By this time they had got so far from the windows that 
le Polonaise could hear nothiuj^ further. 

There was something in this migment of oonyersation caloularted 
to alarm. Did it relate to herself? — and if so, what was this im- 
pending danger from which it was entreated that she might be 
spared r She was several times on the point of tapping at her 
father's door, to teU him what she had heard ; but she m^ht have 
been mistaken ; she might have heard indistinctly ; the conv^rsa- 
tion might have alludea to some one else ; at any rate, it was iboQ 
indefinite to lead to any conclusion. While in this state of irrfr 
^lution, she was startled by a low knocking against the wain^OQjt 
in a remote part of her gloomy chamber. On holding up ^ 
light, she beheld a small door there, which she had not before r^ 
marked. It was bolted on the inside. She advanced, and de- 
manded who knocked, and was answered in the voice of the female 
tlomestic. On opening the door, the woman stood before it pi^ 
and agitated. She entered softly, laying her finger on her Hpe in 
«ign of caution and secrecy. 

" Fly !" said she : "leave this house instantly, or you are lost !" 

The young lady, trembling with alarm, demanded an explanation. 

" I have no time," replied the woman, " I dare not — ^1 shall be 
missed if I linger here — but fly instantly, or you are lost." 

" And leave my father ? " 

"Where is he?" 

" In the adjoining chamber." 

" Call him, then, but lose no time." 

The young lady knocked at her father's door. He was not y«t 
retired to bed. She hurried into his room, and told him of the 
fearful warning she had received. The Count returned with her 
into her chamber, followed by Caspar. His questions soon drew 
the truth out of the embarrassed answers of the woman. Tlie iim 
was beset by robbers. They were to be introduced after midnkht, 
when the attendants of the Princess and the rest of the trav^dqrs 
were sleeping, and would be an easy prey. 

" But we can barricade the inn, we can defend ourselves," said 
the Count. 

" What ! when the people of the inn are in league with the 
banditti?" 

" How then are we to escape ? Can we not order out the 
carriage and depart?" 

^ "San Prancesco ! for what ? To give the alarm that the plot 
IS discovered ? That would make the robbers desperate, and bring 
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iliem on you at once. They have had notice of the rich booty in 
tlie inn, and will not easUy let it escape them." 
. *• But how else are we to get off P 

"There is a horse behind the inn," said the woman, "from 
which the man has jnst dismounted, who has been to summon the 
aid of part of the band at a distance. 

"One horse ; and there are three of us ! " said the Connt. 
"And the Spanish princess!" cried the damrhter anxiously— 
^' How can she be extricated from the danger P 

** Diavblo I what is she to me P" said the woman, in sudden 
passion. " It is you I come to save, and you will betray me, and 
we shall all be lost ! Hark ! " continued she, " I am called — ^I shall 
be discovered — one word more. This door leads by a staircase to; 
the courtyard. Under the shed, in the rear of the yard, is a small 
door leading out to the fields. You will find a horse there ; mount 
it ; make a circuit under the shadow of a ridge of rocks that you 
will see ; proceed cautiously and quietly untu you cross a brook,, 
and find yourself on the road just wuere ihere are three white 
crosses nailed against a tree ; then put your horse to his speed, 
M\d make the best of your way to the village— but recollect, my 
life is in your hands — say nothing of what you have heard or seen^. 
whatever may happen at this inn." 

The woman hurried away. A short and agitated consultation* 
took place between the Count, his daughter, and the veteran 
Caspar. The young lady seemed to have lost all apprehension for 
herself, in her solicitude for the safety of the Princess. "To fly 
in selfish silence, and leave her to be massacred !" — ^A shuddering 
seized her at the very thought. The gallantry of the Count, too, 
revolted at the idea. He could not consent to turn his back upon 
a party of helpless travellers, and leave them in ignorance of the 
dang; r which nung over them. 

" But what is to become of the young lady P" said Caspar, " if 
the alarm is given, and the inn thrown in a tumult P What may 
happen to her in a chance-medley aflfray ? " 

Here the feelings of the father were roused; he looked upon 
Iris lovely, helpless child, and trembled at the chance of her falling 
into the hands of ruffians. 

The daughter, however, thought nothing of herself. "The 
Princess ! the Princess ! — only let the Princess know her danger." 
She was willing to share it with her* 

At length Caspar interfered with the zeal of a faithful old ser- 
vant. No time was to be lost— the first thing was to get theyoung 
lady out of danger. " Mount the horse," said he to the Count, 
" take her behind you, and fly ! Make for the village, rouse the 
inhabitants, and send assistance. Leave me here to give the 
alarm to the Princess and her people. I am an old soldier, and I 
think we shall be able to stand siege until you send us aid." 
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The'dangliter wqnld afi^ain ham insisted an* staying with tbe 
Princess — 

"For what?" said old Caspar; bluntly. "You could <to no 
good — ^yon would'be in the way; — ^we should have to take caie 
of you inst^ of ourselves.** 

There was no answering these objections ; the Count seized his 
pistols, and taking his daufffater under his arm, moved towards 
the stairease. The young la^ paused, stepped back, and said, 
faltering with agitation—" There's a young cavalier with the 
Princess — her nephew — perhaps he may — " 

" I understand you. Mademoiselle," replied old Caspar, with a 
significant nod ; " not a hair of his head shall suffer harm, if Ixsan 
hdpit!'*' 

The young lady blushed deeper than ever; she had not antici- 
pated' liein^-so thoroughly understood by the blunt old servant. 

" That IS not what I mean," said she, hesitating. She wcndd 
have added something, or made some explanation, but th'e moments 
were precious, and her father hurried her away. 

Tliey found their way through the courtyard' to tile small post- 
em gate where the horse stood, fastened to a ring in the walL 
The Count mounted, took his daughter behind him, and they pro- 
ceeded as quietly as possible in the direction which the woman had 
pointed out. Many a fearful and anxious look did the dau^iter 
cast back upon the gloomy pile; the lights which had feebly 
twinkled through the dusky casements were one by one disap- 
pearing, a sign that the inmates were gradually sinkins" to repose ; 
and die trembled with impatience, lest succour should not aniye 
uiitil that repose had been futally interrupted. 

They passed silently and safely along the skirts of the mdcy, pro-' 
teeted from observation by theiroverhangji^ shadows. 'Hiey crossed 
the brook, and reached the place where three white crosses nadled 
agamst a tree told of some murder that had been committed there. 
Juist as they had reached this ill-omened spot, they beheki several 
men in the gloom coming down a craggy aefile aiubng the rocks. 

"'Who eoes tiiere ?" exdaimed a voice. The Count put spurs to 
Ms horse, but one of the men sprang forward and seized the bridle; 
The horse, started back, and reared, and had not the young lady 
dung to her father, she would have been thrown off. The ?3ount 
leanSi forward, put a pistol to the very head of the ruffian, and 
fired. The latter fell dead. The horse sprang forward. Two or 
three shots were fired, whidi whistled by the fugitives, but only 
SMTed to augment their speed. Hey reached the village in safety. 

The whole place was soon roused; but such was iha'awem 
which the banditti were held, that the inhabitants shrunk at the 
idea of encountering them. A desperate band had for some time 
infested that pass through the mountains, and the inn had Itmg 
been suspected of being one of tliose horrible places where ttte 
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xum o b ^ p kidoM imjbiet is entrapped and silently disposed of. The 
rich ornaments worn by the slattern hostess of the inn had exoited 
heavy suspicions. , Seyeral instances had oeeurred of askali parties 
of travellers disappearing mysterionsly on that road, who, it was 
aeppwad at first, bad been carried off by the robbers for the par- 
BMC of ranaoik, bat who hadnever beeniheaxd of more. S«ch were 
iii0'tidfls famzeed' in: the ears of the Count by the villagers, as he 
eadeKvonred to arouse them to the rescue of the Princess and her 
tatn: from thdjrperikms situaition. The daughter seconded the. 
coDoticms of her fatbor with all the eloquence of prayers, and tearB». 
and^ beauty. Einsiy moment that elapsed increased her anxiety, 
until it became agonizinff. Eortunatelv th^re was a body of gen* 
damws resting^ ai^. the vulage. A numW of the young villagers- 
volunteered to aeoompan;!^ tnern^ and the little army was put in 
motion. The CouAt navmg deposited his daughter in a place of 
aafbfy>.waa too mudi of the old soldier not to Ktsten to the scene 
9t duiger. It would be difficult to paint the anxious agitation of 
the ¥oung lady while awnitin^ the result * 

The pirty arriTCd at the inn just in time. The robbers, find- 
ing; Uieir mans discovered, and the travellers prepared for their 
leeepftion, bad become open and furious in their attack. The 
Prinoess's party had bamcaded Uiemsdves in. one suite of apart- 
ments, and repulsed the robbers from the doors and windows. 
Caspar had shown, the generalship of a veteran, and the nephew 
of the Princess the dashina v^our of a young soldier. Their ammu- 
nition, however, was near^ exhausted, and they would have found 
ii difficult to hold out much longer, when a discharge from the 
musketry of the gendarmes gave them the ioyful tidings of: 
succour. 

A fierce fight enstted,.fbr part of. the robbers were surprised 
k the inn, and had to stand siege in their turn ; wliile their corn- 
Hides made desperate attempts to relieve them from under covec 
of the neighbouring rocka and thickets. 

I cannot pretend to give a minute account of the fight, as I 
have heard it related in a variety of ways. Suffice it to say, the 
robbers were defeated ; several oi them killed, and. several taken 
^soners;. which last, together with the people of the inn, were 
either executed or sent to the galleys. 

I picked up these particulars in the course of a journey which 
I made some time after the event had taken place. I passed by 
the very inn. It was then dismantled, excepting one wing, in 
• whieh a body of gendarmes was stationed. They pointed out to 
roe the shot-noles in the window-framesy the walls, and the panels 
of the doors. There were a number of withered limbs dangling 
from the branches of a neighbouring tree, and blackening in the 
air, whidi I was told were the limbs of the robbers who had been 
shun, and the culcrits who had been executed. The whole place 
had a-dismal^^ wild; forlorn look. 
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'* Were any of tbe PriBcess's party kilkd?" inquired t&e %^- 
hman. ' 

<< A . J" T 11__J. XI ± i,l W '. i 



** As Car as I canreoolleot, there were two or three." 
" Not the nephew, I trust P " said the fair Venetian. ^ 

" Oh no : he hastened with the Count to relieve the anxiet^^ 
the daughter by the assurances of victory. The young lady p^ 
been sustained throughout the interval of suspense by the Vm 
intensity of her feelir^. The moment she saw her father t$- 
tumiuff in safe^, accompanied by the ngphew of the Princess, sh^ 
uttered a cry of'^rapture, and fainted. Happily, however, she sooli 
recover^, and what is more, was married shortly afterwards t6 
the young cavalier, and the whole party accompanied the old 
Princess m her Pilgrimage to Loretto, wfiere her votive offerings 
mav still be seen in the treasury of the Santa Oasa." 

It would be tedious to follow the devious course of the convet- 
sation, as it wound through a maze of stories of the kind, until \i 
was taken up by two other travellers who had come under convcj]^ 
of the procaccio : Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Dobbs, a linendraper and a 

Seengrocer, just returning from a hasty tour in Greece and the 
oly Land. They were full of the story of Alderman Popkini. 
They were astonished that the robbers should dare to molest % 
man of his importance on 'Change, he being an eminent dry-saltef 
of Throgmorton-street, and a magistrate to boot. 

In fact, the story of the Popkins family was but too true. It 
was attested by too many present to be for a moment doubted; 
and from the contradictory and concordant testimony of half a 
score, all eager to relate it, and all talking at the same time, the 
Englishman was enabled to gather the folbwing particulars. 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE POPKINS FAMILY.' 

It was but a few days before, that the carris^e of Alderman 
Popkins had driven up to the inn of Terracina. Those who have 
seen an English family-carriage on the continent must have 
remarked the sensation it jjroduces. It is an epitome of Endand ; 
a little morsel of the old island rolling about the world. Every 
thing about it compact, snug, finished, and fitting. The wheels 
tummg on patent axles without rattling; the body, hanging so 
well on its springs, yielding to every motion, yet protecting from 
every shock ; the ruddj faces gaping from the windows — some* 
times of a portly old citizen, sometimes of a voluminous dowager, 
and sometimes of a fine fresh hoyden just from boarding-school- 
And then the dickeyS loaded with well-dressed servants, beef-fed 
and bluff; looking down from their heights with contempt on all 
the world around; profoundly ignorant of the country and the people^ 
and devoutly certain that everything not English must be wrong. 

Such was the carriage of Alderman Popkins as it made its ap- 
pearance at Terracina. The courier, whp had preceded it to order 
horses, and who was a Neapolitan, had given a magnificent account 
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of^tiie ricjmess and ffreatness of his master ; Uimderiiig. with an 
Itamii's spleudour of imaginatioD, about the Alderman's titles and 
dignities. The host had added his usual share of exagseration ; 
BO that by the time the Alderman drove up to the door, ne was a 
J4[iW— Magnifioo — ^Principe — ^the Lord knows what ! 
. ^e Alderman was advised to take an escort to Fondi and 
JJlx^f but he refused. It was as much as a man's life was worth, 
(a a^d, to stop him on the king's highway : he would complain 
oi it to the ambassador at Naples; he would make a national 
affair of it. The Principessa Fopkms, a fresh, motherly dame, 
deemed perfectly secure in the protection of her husband, so 
omnipotent a man in the city. The Signorines Fopkins, two fine 
bouncinff girls, looked to their brother Tom, who nad taken les- 
sons in boxing; and as to the dandy himself, he swore no scara- 
mouch of an Italian robber woidd dare to meddle with an English- 
man. The landlord shrugged his shoulders, and turned out the 
palms of his hands with a true Italian grimace, and the carriage of 
Ifilor Fopkins rolled on. 

\ They passed through several very suspicious places without 
any molestation. The Misses Fopkms, wno were very romantic, 
and had learnt to draw in water-colours, were enchanted with the 
savage scenery around; it was so like what they had read in 
lirs. Radcliffe's romances ; they should like of all things to make 
sketches. At length the carriage arrived, at a place where the 
road wound up a long hill. Mrs. Fopkins had sunk into a sleep ; 
the young ladies were lost in the "Loves of the Angels ;" and 
the dandy was hectoring the postilions from the coach-box. The 
Alderman got out, as he saia, to stretch his legs up the hill. It 
was a long, winding ascent, and obliged him every now and then 
to stop and blow and wipe his forehead, with many a pish ! and 
hew ! being rather pursy and short of wind. As the carriage, 
however, was far behind him, and moved slowly under the weight 
of so many well-stuffed trunks and weU-stuffed travellers, he had 
plenty of time to walk at leisure. 

On a jutting point of a rock that overhung the road, nearly at 
the summit of the hill, just where the road began again to descend, 
he saw a solitary man seated, who appeared to be tending G;oats. 
Alderman Fopkins was one of your shrewd travellers who always 
Hked to be picking up small information along the road ; so ne 
tiiought he'd just scramble up to the honest man, and have a little 
tdk with him by way of learning the news and getting a lesson in 
Italian. As he drew near to the peasant, he did notTialf like his 
looks, "^e was partly reclining on the rocks, wrapped in the usual 
long mantle, which, with his slouched hat, only left a part of a 
swarthy visace, with a keen black eye, a beetle brow, and a fierce 
mustache to be seen. He had whistled several times to his dog, 
wbich was roving about the side of the hill. As the Alderman 
approached, he arose and greeted him. When standing erect, h© 
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MeiMd alHMtt nantio, afe Imb^ in tbe t/ymo( AldemsB Bopidna^ 
who, however, being a short man, might be deceified. 

The luiter womld gladlj now ha?e been back in tlxe carriwe,.(nr 
men. on 'Cbaiigo in London; for he was^bf no meana wetl p&aisod 
with his oompany. Howe¥ei^ he detennined to pnt the best? flMo 
«i mat^ters, and was beginning a confersation- about the stale of 
the weather, Uie baddishness of the crops, and the price of goata 
in that part of the coantrj, when he heiund a violent sereaiHiig^ 
He ran to the edge of the rode, and lookii» over, beheld his car* 
nage sorroonded bj robber». One heki down the fat footmaii^ 
another had the dandy b^ his starched cravat^ with a pistol to hi» 
head ; one wm rumnaging a portmanteau, anottfer mmmagii]^ 
the Prindpessa'^ pookets ; wbue the two Misses PoipkiiiB werer 
streaming from each window of the caxtiage, and their waitings 
maid sqi^ing firom the dicker. 

Alderman Popkina feH all the ire of the parent and tlie mtiffa>- 
trate roused within him« H& grasped bis- oane^ and was on the 
ppint of scrambling down the rocks either to assault the robbera 
or to read the riot aet, when he was suddenly seized l^ the* arm. 
It was by his fri^Ml the goatherd, whose doak fi^lii^ open, dis«^ 
covered a b(dt studc full of pistols and stilettos, hi short, he 
found himself in the dutches of the captain of the band, who had 
stationed himself on the rook to look out fixr travellers and to 
give notice to his men. 

A sad ransacking took place. Trunks were turned inside oat; 
aod all the finery and frippery of the Popkins family soatteied 
about the road; Such a coaos of Yeniee beads and Roman moi-^ 
saics, and Paris bonnets of the young ladies, mingled with the 
ilderman*s nightcaps and lambs'-wool i^oddngs, md thecbad^s 
iiair-brushes, stays, and stardied cravata. 

Hie ^ntlemen were eased of their purses and their watches, 
the ladies of their jewels ; and the whole party wore on the point 
of being carried up into the mountain, wnen fortunately the ap- 
pearance of soldiers at a distance obliged the robbers to make ofT 
with the spoib they had secured, and leave the Popkins familv to 
gather together the remnants of then: effeets, and make the best 
of their way to Tbndi. 

When sidfe arrived, the Alderman made a terrible blustering at 
the inn ; threatened to complain to the ambassador at Naples, and 
was ready to shake his cane at the whde country. The dandy 
had many stories to tell of his souffles with the brigands, who 
overpowered him merely by numbers. As to the Msses 'Popkins, 
they were quite ddighted with the adveirture, and were o^scupied 
the whole evening in writing it in their journals. They declared 
the capttthi of the band to be a most romantic-looking man, 
they dared to say some unfortunate lover or exiled nol»ematt; 
and several of the band to be very temdaome young men — ^" quite 
ptoturesque \** 
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*• In yerity," said mihe host of Tkamim, "they ay the oaptftin 
of the band i» «» galtmU wmeP 

^ K gaUant man!" said the Bnglisfaman, indignantly: 'Td 
hKreroiir gailant man hanged like a dog !" 

''To dare to meddle with En^hmen i*' said !M>. Hobbs. 

^ And suck a fomily as the Popldnses V* saod Mr. Dobbs. 

** 'Hiey ought to come upon tiie county for damage* !'"s»d 
Mr. Hobbs. 

*' Our ambassador should make a complaint to the govermneal 
of Naples," said Mr. Dobbs. 

** "iSieT should be obliged to drive tbese^raseak out of the ooun- 
tiy/* said Hobbs. 

*• And if they did not, we should declare" war j^inst themj'* 
said Dobbs. 

*• Pish !— humbug i" muttered the Ei^ishman to hims^, and 
walked away. 

The Engushman had been a little wearied by this story, and by 
the ultra zeal of his countrymen, and was glad when a summons 
to their supper relieved him from the crowd of travellers. He 
walked out with his Y^ietian friends and a young Frenchman of 
an interesting demeanour, who had become sociable with them in 
the coarse of the conversation. They directed their steps towardl 
the aca, which was lit up by the rising moon. 

As they strolled along the beadi they came to ^ere a party of 
soldiers were stationed in a circle. They were guarding a number 
of gjdley slaves, who were permitted to refresh themselves in the 
ercningbreeze, and sport and roll upon tlie sandJ 

The^rcnchman paused, and pointed to the group of wretches 
at their sports, "it is diflBcult," said he, " to conceive a more 
frightful mass of crime than is Here collected^ Many of these 
have probably been robbers, such as you have heard described! 
Such IS, too often, the career of crime m this countir. The par- 
ricide, the fratricide, the infanticide, the miscreant of every kmd, 
first flies from Justice and turns mountain bandit ; and then, when 
wearied of a li^ of danger, becomes traitor to his brother despe- 
radoes ; betrays them to punisliment, and thus buys a commuta* 
tion of his own sentence from death to the galleys ; happy in the 
privilege of wallowing on the shore an hour a day, in this mere 
state or animal enjoyment." 

The fair Venetian shuddered' as she cast a look at the horde of 
wretches at their evening amusement. "Thev seemed," she said, 
*' like so many serpents writhing together.' And yet the idea 
that some of them had been robbers, those formidable beings that 
haunted her imagination, made her still cast another fearful glance, 
as we contemplate some terrible beast of prey, with a degree ci 
awe and horror, even though caged and chaineo. 

Tlie conversation reverted to the talcs of banditti which thej 
had heard at the inn. The ^Englishman condemned some of them 
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9B fabncatioiis, others us ezag^ratioiis. As to the story of tho 
improvisatore, he pronounced it & mere piece of romance, or^* 
natin^ in the heated brain of the narrator. 

" And yet," said the Frenchman, " there is so much romanoe 
abont the real life of those beings, and about the singular country 
they infest, that it is hard to tell what to reject on the ground^ 
improbability. I have had an adventure happen to myself whndi 
gave me an opportunity of getting some insight into their manneiv 
and habits, which I found altogether out of the common ivtsnti 
existence." 

There was an air of mipgled frankness and modesty about the 
Frenchman which had gained the good will of the whole Tpsactj, 
not even excepting the Englishman. They all eagerly inquired 
after the particulars of the circumstances he alluded to, and as 
they strolled slowly up and down the sea-shore, he related the 
following adventure. 

THE PAINTER'S ADVENTURE. 

I AH an historical painter by profession, and resided for some 
time in the family of a foreign Prince at his villa, about fifteen miles 
from Rome, among some of the most interesting sceneiy of Italy. 
It is situated on the heights of ancient Tusculum. In its neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins of the villas of Cicero, Scylla, Lucullus, 
Rufinus, and other illustrious Romans, who sought refuge here 
occasionally from their toils, in the bosom of a soft and luxurious 
repose. ]nx>m the midst of delightful bowers, refreshed by the 
pure mountain breeze, the eye looks over a romantic landscape 
full of poetical and lustorical associations. The Albanian moun- 
tains ; Tivoli, once the favourite residence of Horace and Mecsenas ; 
the vast, deserted, melancholy Campagna, with the Tiber winding 
through it, and St. Peter's dome swelling in the midst, the monu- 
ment, as it were, over the grave of ancient Rome. 

I assisted the Prince in researches which he was making among 
the classic ruins of his vicinity : his exertions were highly success- 
ful. Many wrecks of , admirable statues and fragments of exauisite 
sculpture were dug up ; monuments of the taste and magnincenoe 
that reigned in the ancient Tusculan abodes. He had studded his 
villa and its grounds with statues, relievos, vases, and sarcophagi, 
thus retrieved from the bosom of the earth. 

The mode of life pursued at the villa was delightfully serene, 
diversified by interesting occupations and elegant leisure. Every 
one passed the day according to his pleasure or pursuits ; and we 
all assembled in a cheerful dinner party at sunset. 

It was on the fourth of November, a beautiful serene day, that 
we had assembled in the saloon at the sound of the first dinner- 
bell. The family were surprised at the absence of the Prince's 
confessor. They waited for him in vain, and at length placed them- 
selves at table. They at first attributed his absence to his having 
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ptoloiigecf his customary walk ; and the early part of the diimer 
passed without any uneasiness. When the dessert was seryed, 
noweyer, without his making his appearance, they began to feel 
anxicMis. They feared he miffnt haye been taken ill in some alley 
#1 the woods, or might haye fallen into the hands of robbers. Not 
tent from the yilla, with the interyal of a small yallev, rose the 
iimiuitaiiis of the Abruzzi, the stronghold of banditti. Indeed, the 
aed^boarhood had for some time past been infested by them : and 
'Banbone, a notorious bandit chief, had often been met prowling 
about the solitudes of Tusculum. The daring enterprises of these 
Toffiaos were well known : the objects of their cupidity or vengeance 
were insecure eyen in palaces. As yet they had respected the pos- 
sessions of the Prince ; bat the idea of such dangerous spirits 
koyering about the neighbourhood was sufficient to occasion alarm. 
The fears of the company increased as eyening closed in. The 
Prince ordered out forest guards and domestics with flambeaux to 
search for the confessor. They had not departed long when a 
slight noise was heard in the corridor of the ground floor. The 
fanodly were dining on the first floor, and the remaining domestics 
were occupied in attendance. There was no one on the ground- 
floor at tnis moment but the housekeeper, the laundress, and 
three field labourers, who were resting themselyes, and conyersing 
with the women. 

I heard the noise from below, and presuming it to be occasioned 
by the return of the absentee, I left the table and hastened down 
stairs, eager to ^in inteUigence that might relieve the anxiety of 
the Prince and JPrincess. I had scarcely reached the last step, 
when I beheld before me a man dressed as a bandit; a carbine m 
his hand, and a stiletto and pistols in his belt. His countenance 
had a mingled expression of ferocity and trepidation : he sprang 
upon me, and exclaimed exultingly, " Ecco it principe." 

I saw at once into what hands I had fallen, out endeavoured to 
summon up coolness and presence of mind. A glance towards the 
lower end of the corridor showed me several ruffians, clothed and 
armed in the same manner with the one who had seized me. 
They were guarding the two females and the field labourers. The 
robber, who held me firmly by the collar, demanded repeatedly 
whether or not I were the Prince : his object evidently was to 
carry ofF the Prince, and extort an immense ransom. He was 
enm^ed at receiving none but vague replies, for 1 felt the import- 
imce of misleading nim. 

A sudden thought struck me how I might extricate myself from 
his clutches. I was unarmed, it is true, but I was vigorous. His 
companions were at a distance. By a sudden exertion I might 
wrest myself from him, and spring up the staircase, whither he 
^ould not dare to follow me singW. The idea was put in practice 
a^ soon as conceived. Tlie ruffian's throat was bare ; with my 
right hand I seized him by it, with ray left hand I grasped the 
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ana whiflli ii^ theearbiae. The sdUerauas of i^j attack took 
hm eompietdy unawares, and the itiaugling nature of my^casp 
■araljsed him. He ch(^ed and faltered. 1 felt Im hand relaxing' 
its hold, and was on the point of jerking myself away, and dEurtiaff 
up the staircase before he could recorec himself, wh^I ^as^aam- 
idenly seized by some one from behind. 

I bad to let go my grasp. The bandit,vQBoe released. Ml mooc 
»e with fury, and gave me several blows wiyithe butt jead Af 
his carbine, one of which wounded me ^severely in the forebBad 
and coyered me with blood. He took itdyaaUge of my be' 
atoaiusd to rifle me of my aatch,and \riiateYer yabiableB I j 
about mjy&csaa. 

When I reeorered from tke effect of the blow, J heard 1^ Yoiee 
of ike chief of the banditti, who exclaimed — '* Qvello e il pnadpe ; 
aiamo oontente; andiamo ! " (It is the:Priaee ; enough ; let ns be 
off,) The band immediately dosed round me and disg^pcd :ne 
out of the palace, bearing off the three labourers. likewise. 

I had no hat on, and the l^oodiflowed from my wound; I naa- 
aged to standi it, however, with my podcet-handkerehief, which I 
booad round my forehead. The oaptam of the band condiieted me 
in triumph, supposing me to be the Prince. We had ^ne some 
diskuiee befooe he kamt his mistake from one of the .labourers. 
His rage was terrible. It was too late to return to the villa and 
Mdeavonr to retrieve his error, for by this time the alarm must 
bave> been given, and every one in anas. •He darted jat me & lesa- 
eiooB look— swore :I had deceived him, and oansed him to misahis 
fortune— rand told me to prooare for death. The nost of the rob- 
bers were equally furious. I saw thdr handsupon thdr poniasda, 
and Ilumw that death was sehiom an empty thieat with titeae 
ruffians. The labourers saw t^e peril into whuh their infoimatkm 
had betrayed me, and eagerly assured the oaptain tiiatl was a man 
for mhom the Prince would pay a ^reat ransom. This podueed a 
pause. For my part, I cannot say that I had been mucn dismamd 
by their mexmees. .1 mean not to make any boast of courage ; nut 
Ihave been «oschooledi to hardship dnnug the iateirevolutioos; 
and have bdMld death around me in so many perilous ^md dsa- 
aprons aoenes, that 1 have become in some measure callous to its 
tenore. The frequ^t hazard of life mskes a mm at length as 
reckless of it as a gambler of his money. To iiieir threat of death, 
I replied, ''that the sooner it was executed the better." This 
reply seemed to astonish the captaiA; and thepro^post of -ransom 
hud out by the labourers had, no doubt, a stul greater effect on 
him. He considered for a moment, assumed a calmer manner, 
and made a s^ to his companions, who had r^uained waitine for 
my death-warrant. "Forward!** said he; "we will see i£out 
this jnatter by-and-by !" 

We descended rapdly towarrds the road of La Molara, Whidi 
leads to Hocoa Prion. In the midst of this road is a soUtary inn. 
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^SiSe oaplam ordegpeH 'the H;roop to halt at the dbfoiue of a jMstol- 
fihot from it, aend emoiaed profoimd silenee. 'He approadied the 
threshold alone,' with Roketeas atspe. He examimtd'tke outside of 
the door very narrowly, and then ratumkig preeipitatelT, made a 
Bign'^fbr the troop to eontinne its!B>aiieh in siteRce. It Imw since 
been aseertaiiiedj^at this waaoneof* those infamous ions which axe 
^le secret resorts of banditti. Tbeimdneper had an nad^rstandiag 
with 1^ captain as he most prdbably had with the chiefe of the 
iiifferent bands. Whenany of ithe pa&>]BB and^geneMl'amies wexe 
quartered at bis honae, the biigaiuls were wanked of it by a me- 
eoiicerted signal on the door; when there mm ao ugnal, tne^ 
might enter with aafety, and besore of weleome. 

After parsning our road a little farther, we atrudc off towards 

the woody naountains which enveiqp Eoeoa Priori. Our march 

was long and painful ; wiUi manydiouitB andwindaigs : atlei^^ 

we dAuibered a stecm ascent, covered with a ttiaok foreit ; iatd 

when we had reached the eentie, I was told to seat myself on th^ 

fffoimd. No sooner had I done so than, at a sign from their chiefs 

ike robbers surrounded me, and spreadm^ their great cloaks from 

one to the other, formed a kind of paTikm of mantles, to whieh 

their bodies might be said to terre as eobinms. The captain then 

atrttck a light, and a fambeau was lit immediattly. Gine mantles 

were extended to prevent the light of the tflamhoiu from being 

aeen' through the forest. Anxious as was my sxtaai^oni, I eonld 

not look round upcm this sexeen of dniky Aimpatj, rdisied by the 

bright cc^ours of the robbers' garments, tiie gtcaming of thdr 

weapons, and the variety of strong moiked eountenances, lit up 

by the flambeau, .without admiring the picturesque effect of the 

seeae. It was quite theatrical. 

The captain now held an iidihom, and givng me pen and pi^er, 
ordered me to write what he should dictate. I obeyed, it was 
a demand, eoudied in tiie style of roller ehxpsenoe, *' that the 
Brince should send ^ee thousand dollars for mv ransom ; or that 
my dealh should be the consequcBce of a refusal." 

X knew enough of die desperate d»raeter of these beings to 
fe61 assured this was not an idle menace. 'Emr only .mode of 
iasuriiig attention to their demancb is to make the infliction of 
Ihe "penalty inevital^. I saw at onee, however, that the< demand 
was preposterous, and made in improper language. 

I told the captain so, and assured him that so extravagant a sum 
would never be granted. — " That I was neither a frienH nor rela- 
tive of the Prinee, but a mere artkt, employed to execute certain 
paintmgs. That I had nothmg to offer as a ransom, bcU; the price 
of my tobours ; if this were not «uffi<»ent, ray life was^dj their dis- 
/Mai ; it was a thing on which I set hut little value." 

I was the more hiody in my reply, beeaoie I saw timt oaolnesa 
and hardihood, had an effect upon the robbers. It is true, as I 
fnished speaking, the captain laid his hand upon his stiletto; but 
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he restramed liimself, and snatching the letter, fohled !t» and 
ordered me in a peremptory tone to address it to the Prince: CCe 
then despatched one of the labourers with it to Tosculom, wbo 
promised to return with all possible speed. 

The robbers now prepared themselves for sleep, and I was tolii 
that' I might do the same. Hiey spread their gr^ cloaks on'^ 
ground, and lay down aroand me. One was stationed at a litfile 
distance to keep watch, and was relieved every two hours. ^Ras 
strangeness ana wildne»s of this mountain bivouac among lawless 
beings, whose hands seemed ever ready to grasp the stiletto, anii 
with whom life was so trivial and insecure, was enough to banish 
repose. The coldness of the earth, and of the dew, however, had 
a still greater effect than mental causes in disturbing my rest. 
The airs wafted to these mountains from the distant Mediter- 
ranean, diffused a ^eat chilliness as the night advanced. An ex- 
pedient suggested itself. I called one of my fellow-prisoners, the 
labourers, and made him lie down beside me. Whenever one of 
m^ limbs became chilled, I approached it to the robust limb of my 
neighbour, and borrowed some of his warmth. In this way I was 
able to obtain a little sleep. 

Day at length dawned, and I was roused from my slumber by the 
voice of the chieftain. He desired me to rise and follow him. I 
obeyed. On considering Ms physiognomy attentively, it appeared 
a little softened. He even assisted me in scrambling up the steep 
forest, among rocks and brambles. Habit had made him a vigorous 
mountaineer ; but I found it excessively toilsome to climb these 
rugged heights. We arrived at length at the summit of the 
mountain. 

Here it was that I found all the enthusiasm of my art suddenly 
awakened ; and I forgot in an instant all my perils and fatigues 
at this magnificent view of the sunrise in the midst of the moun- 
tains of the Abruzzi. It was on these heights that Hannibal first 
pitched his camp, and pointed out Bome to his foUowers. The 
eye embraces a vast extent of country. The minor height of 
Tusculum, with its villas and its sacred ruins, lie below ; the Sabine 
hills and the Albanian mountains stretch on either hand; and 
beyond Tusculum and Erascati spreads out the immense Campagna, 
with its lines of tombs, and here and there a broken aqueduct 
stretching across it, and the towers and domes of the eternal city 
in the midst. 

Pancy this scene lit up by the dories of a rising sun, and burst- 
ing upon my si^ht as I looked forth from among the majestic forests 
of the Abruzzi. Fancy, too, the savage foreground, made stOl 
more savage by groups of banditti, armea and dressed in their wild 
picturesque manner, and you will not wonder that the enthusiasm 
of a painter for a moment overpowered all his other feelings. 

The banditti were astonished at my admiration of a scene which 
familiarity had made so common in their eyes. I took advahtage 
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.of tbeir halting at this spot, drew forth a qoire of drawing-paper, 
, and began to sketch the features of the landscape. The height 
on which I was seated was wild and solitary, separated from the 
ridge of Tusculum by a valley nearly three miles wide, though the 
.dia^^ce appeared less from the purity of the atmosphere. This • 
, height was one of the favourite retreats of the banditti, command- 
ing a look-out over the country ; while at the same time it was ^ 
covered with forests, and distant from the populous haunts of men. 
While I was sketching, my attention was cldled off for a moment 
by the cries of birds, and the bleatings of sheep. I looked around,^, 
but could see nothing of the animals which uttered them. They 
were repeated, and appeared to come from the summits of the - 
trees. On looking more narrowly, I perceived six of the robbers 
perched in the tops of oaks, which grew on the breezy crest of the - 
mountain, and commanded an uninterrupted prospect. They were 
keeping a look out like so many vultures ; casting their eyes into » 
the depths of the valley below us ; communicating with each other ^ 
by signs, or holding discoui-se in sounds which might be mistaken 
by the wayfarer for the cries of hawks and crows, or the bleatmg 
of the mountain flocks. After they had reconnoitered the neiffh- 
bourhood, and finished their singular discourse, they descended . 
from their airy perch, and returned to their prisoners. The cap- 
tain posted three of them at three naked sides of the mountain, 
while he remained to guard us with what appeared his most trusty 
companion. 

I had my book of sketches in my hand ; he requested to see it^ 
and after having run his eye over it, expressed himself convinced 
of the truth of mv assertion that I was a painter. I thought I saw 
a gleam of good ieeling dawning in him, and determined to avail 
mjrself of it. I knew that the worst of men have their good 
points and their accessible sides, if one would but study them 
carefully. Indeed, there is a singular mixture in the character 
of the Italian robber. With reckless ferocity he often mingles 
traits of kindness and good-humour. He is not always radically 
bad; but driven to his course of life by some unpremeditated, 
crime, the effect of those sudden bursts of passion to which the 
Italian temperament is prone. This has compelled him to take to. 
the mountams, or, as it is technically termed among them, " andare 
in canopagna." He has become a robber by profession ; but, like 
a soldier, when not in action he can lay aside his weapon and his 
fierceness, and become like other men. 

I took occasion, from the observations of the captain on my 
sketchings, to fail into conversation with him, and found him. 
sociable and communicative. By degrees I became completely at 
mj ease with him. I had fancied I perceived about him a degree 
of self-love, which I determined to make use of. I assumed an air 
of careless frankness, and told him, that, as an artist, I pretended 
to the power of judging of the physiognomy ; that I thought I i&c- 
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eeiiwd something in fas' features anddemeanonr wMdi anrnnmoef 
him worthy of higher fortunes ; that he was not formed to esercm 
the profession to which he abandoned himself; that he had talentr 
and qualities fitted for a nobler sphere of actum ; that he had hdf 
to d^nge his course of life, and, in a legitimate career, the samei 
courage and endowments which now made him an object of tentov 
would assure him the applause and admiration of society. 

I had not mistaken my man; my discourse both touched and 
excited him. He seized my hand, pessed it, and replied with 
strong emotion — " You haveffuessea the truth ; you have judged 
of me rightly." He resudned for a moment silent ; then witn a 
kind of eflFort, he resumed—" I will tell you some particulars of 
ray life, and you will perceive that it was the oppression of others, 
rather than my own crimesi which drove me to the mountains. 
I sought to serve my fellow-men, and they^lmve p^necuted me 
firom among them." We seated ourselves on the grass; and the 
robber gave me the following anecdotes of his history. 

THE STORY OP THE BANDIT CHIEFTAIN. 

I AM a native of the village of Prossedi. Mr father was easr 
enough in circumstances, and we lived peaceaoly and indepen<t^ 
entiy, cultivating our fields. All went on well with us until a 
new chief of the Sbirri was sent to our village to tsks command of 
the- police. He was an arbitrary fellow, prying into everythiiy, 
and practising all sorts of vexations and oppressions in' the do- 
charge of his offiue; T was at that time eighteen years of age, and 
Imd a natural love-of justioe and good neimbourhood. I had also 
a little education, and knew something of liistoi7> so as to be able 
to judge a little of men and their actions. Ail this inspired me 
with hatred for this paltry despot. My own family, also, beaane 
the object of his suspicion or dislike, and ielt more than once the 
arbitrary abuse of his poTer. TSiese things worked togetherin my' 
mind, and I gasped after vengeance. My character was atways 
ardent and energetic, and, acted upon by the love of justioe, 
•dctermmed me, b^one blow, to rid tne country of the tyrant. 

Full of my project, I rose one morning before peep of day, and 
^ooncealing a stiletto under my waistcoat—^ere you see it !-j--{and 
he drew forth a long keen poniard) I lay in wait for him in the 
outskirts of the vill^e. I knew all his haunts; and his habit of 
maJdng his rounds and prowling about like a wolf in the grtT 
of the morning. At length I met him, and attacked him- wifcn* 
fury. He was armed, but I took him unawares, and was full of 
youth and vigour: I gave him repeated blows to make sure worii^ 
and laid him lifeless at my feet. 

When I was satisfied that I had done for him, I returned with 
all haste to the village, but had the ill-luck to meet two of the 
Sbirri as I entered it. They accosted me, and asked if I bad 
seen their chief. I assumed an air of tranquillity, and tdd them 
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L haA not. Thej oontinued ontheir way, and within a few hon]» 
bmoght back the dead bcxfy to ProssedL Their suspicions of me 
being akeady awakened, I was^ arrested and throm^ into prison. 
Here I lay several wedts, whon^ the Prince, who was Seignenr of 
Prossedi, directed judicial proceedings against me. I wasDroi^t 
to trial, and a witness was produced^ who pretended to haye seen 
me ^ing with precipitation not Ju: from tne bleeding bod^; and 
so I was oondeBmed to the galleys for thirty years. 

" Conle on sodi laws !" vociferated the bandit, foaming w^h 
rage : ^* Corse on sndi a gOTemment ! and ten thoiusand curses ok 
the Prince who caused me to be adjudged so rigorously, while s(^ 
many ol^er Roman prinoe» havbour and protect assfoains a thou- 
sand times more colpable-! What had I done but what was inspired, 
by a loYe of justice and my oountry ? Why was my act more 
cvdpable tban that of Brutus^ when he saorifieed Caemc to the 
caiise of liberty and justice P" 

There was sometiimg at once both loity and ludierons in ther: 
rfan^sody of this robbn: chief, tims associating himsdf witboneof 
the great names of antiquity; It showed, boweyes^ that be had at 
least the merit of knowing l^e remaj^oable facts in the history o£ 
bis oouatry. He became more oahn, aauL resumed his narrative. 

I was cbnducted to Ci?ita Yeocbia m fetters./ My heart wa*. 
burning with rage. I hadbeen mairied searce six months to a wo**- 
man wbom I passionately love4 asid wbo was pregnant. Hj f)af» 
milv was in despair, *Eor a long^ time I made unsuosessful enbits 
to break my chain. M l&ag^l found a mors^ of iron, which I 
bid carefuUv, and eadeairouped, mih a pointed fiint, to fashion it 
into a kina of file. loceupaed mrselt in this work during the 
mgfat^time, and when it was finishea, Imade.out, after a long time» 
to sever one of the rii^ of my chain. My fli^t was successful. 
I wandered for several weeks in the mo^antains which surround 
Prossedi, and found means to inform my wife of the place where 
I was concealed. She came often to see me. I had determined 
to pnt mysdf at the head of aa imaied band. She endeavoured, 
for a long time, to dissuade me, but finding my resolution iixed» 
she at l^gth umted in my project of vengeaoiee^ smd brought me, 
hesself, my poniard. 'Bj her means I oommunieated with several 
bfave fellows of the- neighbouring villages, whom I knew to be 
ready to take to the mountains, and only panting for an opportn* 
mty to exercise their daring spkits. We soont formed a combina- 
tion, procured asms, and we have had ample opportunities of re^ 
venging ourselves for tiie wrongs and imuries which most of us 
hare s^red. Everythiiig has sueceeded with us until now, and 
bad it not been for onr blunder in mistaking you for the Prince, 
oKfortunes would have been made. 

Here the robber concluded his story. He had talked himself 
into eoKj^te compamon^p, and assured me be no longer bore 
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me any gniclfl|e for the error of wbich I had heen the mnocent eai^Mu 
He even professed a kindness for me, and wished me to rerauA 
some time with them. He promised to ^ve me a sight of eertaSft 
grottos which they occnpied hevond Yilletri, and whither tle^ 
resorted daring the intervals of tneir expeditions. ^ ' 

He assured me that they led a jovial life there ; had plentjr'($( 
good dieer; slept on beds of moss; and were waited npon bj 
yonng and beautiful females, whom I might take for models. 

I confess I felt my curiosity roused by his descriptions of the 
grottos and their inhabitants : they realized those scenes in robber 
story which I had always looked upon as mere creations of the fancy. 
I should gladly have accepted his invitation, and paid a visit to 
these caverns, could I have felt more secure in my company. 

I began to find mv situation less painful I had eviaently pro- 

{)itiated the good will of the chieftain, and hoped that he might r6- 
ease me for a moderate ransom. A new alarm, however, awaited 
me. While the captain was looking out with impatience for the 
return of the messen^r who had been sent to the Prince, the sen- 
tinel posted on the side of the mountain facing the plain of La 
Molara came runningtowards us. " We are betrayed ! " exclaimed 
he. " The police ofTPrascati are after us. A party of carabineers 
have just stopped at the inn below the mountain." Then, laying 
his hand on his stiletto, he swore, with a terrible oath, that if they 
made the least movement towards the mountain, my life and the 
lives of my fellow-prisoners should answer for it. 

The chieftain resumed all his ferocity of demeanour, and ^ 
proved of what his companion said ; but when the latt^ had re- 
turned to his post, he turned to me with a softened ah:: ''I must 
act as chief," said he, ** and humour my dangerous subalterns. 
It is a law with us to kill all our prisoners rather thaji suffer them 
to be rescued ; but do not be alarmed. In case we are surprised, 
keep by me ; fly with us, and I will consider myself responsible 
for your life." 

There was nothing very consolotary in this arrangement, which 
would have placed me between two dangers. I scarcely knew, in 
case of flight, from which I should have the most to apprehend,, 
the carbines of the pursuers, or the stilettos of the pursued. 
I remained silent, however, and endeavoured to maintam a k)5k 
of tranquillity. 

For an hour was I kept in this state of peril and anxiety. The 
robbers, crouching among their leafy coverts, kept an eagle watch 
upon the carabineers below, as they loitered about the inn ; some- 
times lolling about the portal ; sometimes disappearing for several 
minutes ; then sallying out, examining their weapons, pointing in 
different directions, and apparently asking questions about the 
neighbourhood. Not a movement, a gesture, was lost upon the 
keen eyes of the brigands. At leii^b we were relieved from our 
apprehensions. The carabineers having finished their refreshment^ 
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%»z^ their arms^ contmued along the valley towards the great 
XQ^d^ and gradually left the mountaiii behind them. '* 1 felt almost 
certain/* said the chief, " that thej could not be sent after us. 
y!i^j kno^ too well how prisoners have fared in our hands 
on similar occasions. Our laws in this respect are inflexible, 
^nd are necessary for our safety. If we once flinched from 
^ena, there would no longer be such a thing as a ransom to be 
procured." 

There -were no signs yet of the messenger's return. I was pre- 
paring to resume my sketching, when the captain drew a quire of 
paper from his knapsack. "Come," said he, laughing, " you are 
a painter, — ^take my likeness. The leaves of your portfolio are 
small, — draw it on this." I gladly consented, for it was a study 
that seldom presents itself to a painter. I recollected that Salvator 
Bosa, in his youth, had voluntarily sojourned for a time among the 
l[>anditti of Calabria, and had filled his mind with the savage 
scenery and savage associates by which he was surrounded. I 
seized my pencil with enthusiasm at the thought. I found the 
captain the most docile of subjects, and, after various shiftings of 
position, placed him in an attitude to my mind. 

Picture to yourself a stem muscular figure, in fanciful bandit 
costume ; with pistols and poniards in belt ; his brawny neck 
bare ; a handkercnief loosely thrown round it,' and the two ends in 
front strung with rings of all kinds, the spoils of travellers ; relics 
and medals hanging on his breast ; his hat decorated with various 
oolonred ribands ; his vest and short breeches of bright colours, 
and finely embroidered ; his legs in buskins or leggms. Fancy 
him on a mountain height, among wild rocks ana rugged oaks, 
leaning on his carbine, as if meditating some exploit ; while far 
below are beheld villages and villas, the scenes of his maraudings, 
with the wide Campagna dimly extending in the distance. 

The robber was pleased with the sketdi, and seemed to admire 
himself upon paper. I had scarcely finished, when the labourer 
arrived who had been sent for my ransom. He had reached Tus- 
culum two hours after midnight. He brought me a letter from 
the Prince, who was in bed at the time of his arrival. As I had 

Eredicted, he treated the demand as extravagant, but offered five 
imdred dollars for my ransom. Having no money by him at the 
moment, he had sent a note for the amount, payable to whomso- 
ever should conduct me safe and sound to Rome. I presented 
the note of hand to the chieftain ; he received it with a shrug. 
" Of what use are notes of hand to us ? " said he. " Who can 
we send with you to Home to receive it ? We are all marked 
men ; known and described at every gate and military post and 
village church door. No; we must have gold and silver; let the 
sum be paid in cash, and you shall be restored to liberty." 

The detain again placed a sheet of paper before me to com- 
municate hbs determination to the Prince. When 1 had finished 
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the letter, and took tbe ^leet from tke qiuFe, I lound on Huii^ 
po»te side of it tke portrait which I liad just been traeing. I 
was about to tear it off and give it to the chief. 

" Hold ! " said he, " let it go to Rome ; kt than see what kind 
of looking fellow I am. Fernaps the Prince and his f rioids mftf 
form as good an opinion of me from my face as y<m have dime." 

This was said sportively, yet it was evident there was vanify 
lurking at the bottom. Even this wary, distrustful chief of ban- 
ditti forgot for a moment his usual foresight and preoiaition, intbe 
common wish to be admired. He never reflectea what use nadgixt 
be made of this portrait in his pursuit and ecmviotimi. 

The letter was folded and directed, and the messenger departed 
again for Tusculum. It was now eleven o'clock in the morning 
and as yet we had eaten nothing. In spite of all my «nziefy, I 
began to feel a craving appetite. I was glad therefore to bear ike 
captain talk sometdiing about eating. He observed that for tkee 
days and nights they had been lurking about among rocks and 
woods, meditating tWr expedition to Tusculum, (uiring virhieh 
time all their provisions had be^i exhausted. He should nom take 
measures to })rocure a supply. Leaving me th^^fore in charge of 
bis comrade, in whom he appeared to lutve implicit ^^onfidenee, he 
departed, assuring me that in less than two hours we should make 
a good dinner. Where it was to come from was an «aigma to me, 
tliuough itviras evident these beings had their secret fiiends and 
agents throughout the country. 

Indeed, the inhabitants of these mountains, and of the valleys 
which they embosom, are a rude, half-civilized set. The towns 
and villages among the forests of the Abruzzi, ^uit up from the 
rest of the world, are abnost like savage dens. It is wondexfiil 
that such rude abodes, so little known and visited, should be em- 
bosomed.in the midst of one of the most travelled and oiviliDQd 
countries of Europe. Among these regions the robber rprowk ^un- 
molested ; not a mountaineer hesitates to give him secret harbour 
and assistance. The shepherds, however, who tend their floakft 
among the mountains, are the favourite emiafiaries of the robbery 
when they would send messages d^m -to the valleys dthsr fo 
ransom or supplies. 

The sliepherds of tke Abruzzi axe as wild as the scenes ib^ 
frequent. Th^ are dad in a rude garb of 'Uack or brown sheep- 
skin; they have high conical hats, and coarse sandals of doth 
bound round their logs with thcniigs, similar to those worn by the 
robbers. They carry long staves, on which, as they lean, they 
form picturesque objects in the lonely landscape, and tl^y &e 
followed by their ever-constant con^panion, iJie dog. Th^4aea 
curious, questioning set, ^lad at any time to relieve the monotoajy 
of their solitude by the conversation of the passer-by ; and the 
dog wiU lend an attentive ear, and ,pai, on as sagacious land 
inquisitive a look as his master. 
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•But I am waBdering from my story. I was now left alone 
with ome of the robbers, the coimdential companion of the chief. 
He was the yoonffest and roost yigorous of the band ; and thonfj^ 
his countenance nad sometlmig^Oi that dissolute fierceness whioh 
seems natural to this desperate, lawless mode of life, yet there 
wvnre traces of manly beanty about it. As an artist I coold not 
hnt admire it. I had remarked in him an air of abstraction and 
Teyerie, and attknes a moyement of inward suffering and impa- 
tience. He now sat on the gr<mnd, his elbows on his knees, ms 
head resting between his clenched fists, and his eyes fixed on ihb 
earth with an expression of sad and bitter nunmation. I hod 
grown familiar with him from repeated conyersations, and had 
rannd him superior in mind to the rest of the hand. I was anx- 
ioms to seize any opportunity of sounding the feelings of these 
singolaT beings. I fancied I read in the countenance of this one 
traces of self-condemnation and remorse ; and the ease with which 
I had drawn forth the eonfidence of the obieftam encouraged me 
to hope the same with his follower. 

After a little prelirainaxy oonversation, I yentured to ask him 
if he did not tcel regret ' at having abandoned his family, and 
taken to this dangerous profession. "I feel," replied he, ''but 
one regret, and that will eod only with my hfe" 

As he said this, he preesed his clenched fists upon his bosom, 
drew his breath through his set teeth, and added, with a deep 
emotion, "I hare something within here ihat stifles me; it is like 
a burning inm consuming my veiy heart. I ooold tell you a 
'awserable story — but not now — another time." 

He relapsed into his former position, and sat with his heid 
between his hands, muttering to himself in broken ejaeulations, 
■and what appeared at tioaes to be curses and maledictionB. I s»w 
he was not in a mood to be disturbed, so I left him to hims^. 
In a little while the exhaustion of his fedings, and probably the 
fatigues he had undergone in this expedition, began to produee 
drowsiness. He strug^ed with it for a time, hat the warmth and 
stillness of mid^lay made it irresistible, and he at length stcetchcd 
himself upon the herbage and fell asleep. 

1 now oeheU a ohaaoe of escape witfain any Teach. My guard 
iay before me at my a^rcy. His yigoroos hmhs'ielaxed hysleep 
-*— his bosom open for the bk»F — ^his carbtne sMpped from hu 
aenrekss grssp, and lying by ins side— this stiletto h^ out of the 
pocket in which it was usually earned. Two only of his oororades 
wan in sight, ^aad those at a cansiderable distanee on the edge of 
the mountain, their backs turned to us, and tiieir attentian occu- 
pied in keeping a kx>k-out upcm the phdn. Tbrou^ a stripof 
mtenrening forest, and. at the foot of a deep descent, Z beheld the 
yiUage of Hoeoa Priori. To have secured the carbine of the 
fl^^Tng brigand; to haye seized upon his poniard, and haye 
phmged it in.his heart, would haye hAen the wotk of an instant. 
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I^ould he die without noite^ I might dart throogh the forest, aad 
down to Eocca Priori before my £ight might be discoyered. Id 
case of alarm, I should still have a fair stert of the robbers, «id 
a chance of getting beyond the reach of their shot. '^ 

Here then was an opportunity for both escape and Yengeano0]} 
perilous indeed, but powerfully tempting. Had my situation bma 
more critical I could not have resisted it. I reflected, howevW, 
for a moment. The attempt, if successful, would be followed hf 
the sacrifice of my two fellow-prisoners, who were sleeping ■mA- 
foundly, and could not be awakened in time to escape. The 
labourer who had gone after the ransom might also fall a victim to 
the rage of the robbers, without the mone^r which he broudit 
being saved. Besides, the conduct of the cluef towards me made 
me ^1 confident of speedy deliverance. These reflections over- 
Hsame the first powerful impulse, and I calmed the turbulent agita- 
tion which it had awakened. . . 

I again took out my materials for drawing, and amused myself 
with sketching the magnificent prospect. It was now about noon, 
and everything had sunk into repose, Hke the sleeping bandit 
before me. The noontide stillness that reigned over these moun- 
tains, the vast landscape below, gleaming with distant towns, 
and dotted with various habitations and signs of life, yet all so 
silent, had a powerful effect upon my mind. The intermediate 
valleys, too, wnich lie among the mountains, have a peculiar air 
of solitude. Eew sounds are heard at mid-day to break the 
•quiet of the scene. Sometimes the whistle of a solitary muleteer, 
lagging with his lazy animal alon^ the road which winds throu^ 
the centre of the vaUey ; sometimes the faint piping of a shep- 
herd's reed from the side of the mountain, or sometimes the bdl 
of an ass slowly pacing along, followed b^ a monk with bare feet, 
and bare, shining head, and carrying provisions to his convent. 

I had continued to sketch for some time among my sleeping 
companions, when at length I saw the captain of the band ap- 
proaching, followed by a peasant leading a mule, on which was a 
well-filled sack. I at first apprehended that this was some new 
prey fallen into the hands of the robbers ; but the contented look 
of the peasant soon relieved me, and I was rejoiced to hear tbat 
it was our promised repast. The brigands now came running 
from the three sides of the mountain, having the quick scent ot 
vultures. Every one busied himself in unloading the mule, and 
relieving the sack of its contents. 

The first thing that made its appearance was m enoimott 
bam^ of a colour and plumpness that would have inspired the ])6n- 
cil of Teniers ; it was followed by a large cheese, a oag of boiled 
chestnuts, a little barrel of wine, and a quantity of good house- 
hold bread. Everything was arranged on the grass with a decree 
of symmetry; and the eaptain presenting me with his knife, 
requested me to help myself. We. all seated ourselves round Ui» 
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vismd3^ and uothiBg was beard for a time but tbe sound of Tigorous 
mastication, or tbe gurgling of tbe barrel of wine as it revolved 
loisklj about tbe circle. My long fasting, and tbe mountain air 
and exercise, bad given me a keen appetite, and never did repast 
appear to me more excellent or picturesque. 

^lom time to time one of tbe band was despatcbed to keep a 
lofok-oot upon tbe plam. No enemy was at band, and tbe dinn^ 
was undisturbed. Tbe peasant received nearly tbree times tbe value 
of bis provisions, and set off down tbe mountain bigbly satisfied 
witb bis bargain. I felt invigorated by tbe bearty meal I bad 
made, and notwitbstanding tbat tbe wound I bad received tbe 
evening before was painful, yet I could not but feel extremely in- 
terest^ and gratified by tbe singular scenes continually |)resented 
to me. Eve^bing was picturesque about tbese wild oeings and 
tbeir baunts. Tbeir bivouacs ; tneir ^oups on guard ; tlieir in- 
dolent noontide repose on tbe mountam-brow ; tbeir rude repast 
on tbe herbage among rocks and trees ; everytbing presented a 
study for a pamter : but it was towards the approach of evening 
tbat I felt tbe bigbest enthusiasm awakened. 

Tbe setting sun, declining beyond tbe vast Campagna, shed its 
rich yellow beams on tbe woody summit of tbe Abruzzi. Several 
mountains crowned witb snow, shone brilliantly in tbe distance, 
contrasting their brightness with others, which, thrown into shade, 
assumed deep tints of purple and violet. As the evening advanced, 
the landscape darkened mto a sterner character. ^ Tbe immense 
solitude around ; tbe wild mountains broken into rocks and pre- 
cipices, intermingled with vast oaks, corks and chestnuts ; and tbe 
groups of banditti in the foreground, reminded me of the savage 
scenes of Salvator Rosa. 

To beguile tbe time, the captain proposed to his comrades to 
spread before me tbeir jewels and cameos, as I must doubtless be 
a judge of such articles, and able to form an estimate of tbeir value. 
He set the example, tbe others followed it ; and in a few moments 
I saw the grass before me sparkling with jewels and gems tbat 
would have delighted tbe eyes of an antiquary or a fine mdy. 

Among them were several precious jewels, and antique intaghos 
and cameos of great value ; the spoils, doubtless, of travellers of 
distinction. I found tbat they were in the habit of selling their 
booty in the frontier towns ; but as these in general were thinly 
and poorly peopled, and little frequented by travellers, they could 
offer no market for such valuable articles of taste and luxury. I 
-suggested to them tbe certainty of their readily obtaining Weat 
prices for these gems among the rich strangers with whom Eome 
was thronged. 

The impression made upon their greedy minds was immediately 
apparent. One of the band, a young man, and the least known, 
i^uested permission of the captain to depart the following day, 
•a disguise, for Rome, for the purpose of traffic ; promising, on the 
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iWth of aliMidU, ^ B8flfcd ple^c^amoin^ Ifaetn^) to^retnrn in tnvo 
.days to any place ne might appoint. The t^ptain consented^ and 
« cnriotts soehe took plaee ; ike robbers crowded round him eager]^, 
QOnfidm^ to him sncn of their jewels as they wished to dispose of, 
and givmg him instnietions what to demand. There was vaak 
-bargaining and exchanging and selling df trinkets among them.; 
tuMl I beheld my watch, which had a chain and' valuable seals, pur- 
chased by the young Tobber-merchant of the ruffian who had |uun- 
dered me, for skty dollars. I now conceived a faint hope, that 
if it went to Borne, I might soHiehow or other regain possession 
iifit.* 

Id. the meanUme day declined, «Ed no nessen^ retamed from 
Toaenlum. The idea of passii^ another night in the woods was 
extremely disheartening, for I be^ to be satisfied with what I 
had aeen of -robber-life. The ohieftoin ^ow ordered his men to 
follow him, that he might «tati<m them at their posts ; adding, that 
if the menenger did not return before njght, they must shift their 
ifoarters to some other plaee. 

I was again left alone with ihe;youxig baxiditwho had bdbre 
.guarded me; be had i^e same gloomy air, and iM^^gard eye, with 
now and ihm a bitter sardonic smile. I was determined to -probe 
this ulcerated heart, and reminded him of a kind promise he had 
^Y&i me to tell me tiie cause of his sufiering. It seemed to me 
as if tiiese trouUcd spirits were glad of any opportunity to dis- 
Iwrrcbn themselves, and of having some fresh, nndiseased mind, 
with which they eould «ommnnioate. I had hardly made the re- 
i^pest, when he seated Mimelf hv my side, and gave me hk story 
in« as nearly as I oanreoolleet, toe following words. 

THE STCffiJ OF THE YOUNG HQOBBiaR. 
I WAS bom in the .littied«wn of Irosinone, wMch Iks «t iiie 
akkta of the jibxassi. .My lather had made ^ little -property in 
ttrade, and gave me :some~educati(m, «» he intended me for ike 
»kurch ; but I had kept gay ecmipany too mudi to^elish'the'^eow], 
so I grem upja iQita^er^abmit the place. I was- a heedless f^kfw, 
aMttie qnaRBlsome^on oeoasion, but gend^hnmoured in tiie viain; 
80 I made my «way very well ibra time, "until I fell in hyre. There 
it?»d in oar town ^ surveyor tir knd4)ailiff;of like prince, who had 
a young daughter, a beautiful girl of aixteep; she was looked 
mpaa as somelidBg better than the common nm of our townsfi^ 
4tnd was kept ahnest entir^iat home, il saw her oeeasionatty, 
tBulbeoEune:ma(%:in love with 'her — she baked so fresh and ten- 
der, and JO difierenbframtiie jambomt fcmierto^diQfm I had ke&a. 
accustomed. 

** The Iropes'^f the 4fftiit were sot dlsappoiat^-Mttie -robber wn ttopped at 
one of the oates of Rone, fiomething in his iook».or depoitineiit Itad exeK«d 
sttgp icion. He was searched, and the valuable trinkets found on him ai^cten^ 

•ATineed his charaeter. On applying to the police, the artistes watcb was 

iattmaied to him. 
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As my fatker laq^ ine in monej, I ahrafR dEeand well, md 
took all opportunities of showing m^lf off to advaitage in Uk 
eyes of the little beauty. I used to* see ber at chuxdi ; and as I 
could play a little upon the guitar, I ^ve a tune sometimes under 
her window of an evening ; and I tried to have interviews with 
lier in her father's vineyard, not far from ilie town, ii^here ^ 
sometimes walked, ^e was evidently pleased with me, but she 
was young and shy; and her father kept a strict eye upon her, 
and took ^arm at my attentions, for he had a bad opimon of me, 
and looked for a better mateh for his daughter. I became furious 
at the diffioulties thrown in my way, having been accustomed al- 
mm^ to easy success among the women, bemg coDudered (me of 
the smartest young fellows of the jdace. 

Her father brought home a suitor for hcr,'aTich farmer from 
a neighbouring town. The wedding-day was appointed, and pre- 
pacations were making. I get sight of her at ner window, and I 
thought she looked sMly at me. I determined the match shouM 
not take place, cost what it might. I met her intended bride- 
groom in the market-place, and could not restrain the expressi<Hi 
of mj rage. A few hot words passed between us, when I drew 
my stiletto and stabbed him to toe heart. I fled toaneiffhbouruig 
churoh for refuge, and with a little money I obtaised absolutioii, 
but I did not dare to venture if rom -my asylum. 

At that time our captain was fonnii^ his troop. He had 

known me from boyhood ; and hearing cS my situation, came to 

me in secret, and made such offers, tlttt I agreed to enroll mysdf 

among his followers. Indeed, I had more than once thought of 

taking to this mode of life, having known several brave fellows 

of the mountains, who used to spemi their money freely among us 

youngsters of the town. I accordingly left my asylum late one 

night, repaired to the appointed pla^ of meeting, took the oatis 

TMrescribOT, and became one of the troop. We were for ^some 

time in a distant part of the mountains, and our^d adventmroos 

kind of life hit my fancy wondcrfullj;, and diverted my thoughts. 

At length they returned with all their violence to the recollection 

of Kosetta ; the solitude in which I often found myself gave me 

time to brood over her image ; and, as I have kept watch at night 

over our sleepii^ camp in the mountabis, my feelings have bem 

roused almost to a fever. 

I At length we shifted our ground and detenniiied to miikeii 

1 descent upon the road between Tetracina and Ka>les. In the 

I course of our expedition we passed a di^ or two m the woo^ 

mountains which rise above Troainone. I cannot tell you howl 

felt when I looked down upon the place, and distinguished the 

residence of Uosetta. I determined to have an interview with her ; 

— but to what purpose ? I could not expect that she would quit 

her home, and accompany me in my hazardous life among the 

mountains. She had been brought up too tenderly for that ; and 
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^ wben I lo(^ed upon the women wbo were associated witli .80^. 
I <<^ oar troop, I could not have borne the thoughts of her 6^9^ 
I their companion. All return to my former life was likewise hope* 
j less, for a price was set upon my head. Still I determined ^, 
I; see her ; the yery hazard and fruitlessness of the thing made iai 
I furious to accomplish it. 

. About three weeks since, I persuaded our captain to draw 
down to the vicinity of Frosinone, suggesting the chance of en- 
trapping some of its principal inhabitants, and compelling them to 
■a ransom. We were lying in ambush towards evening, not far 
from the vineyard of Blosetta's father. I stole quietly from my 
<x)mpanions, and drew near to reconnoitre the place of her frequent 
walks. How my heart beat when among the vines I beheld the 
gleaming of a wnite dress ! I knew it must be Rx)setta*8 ; it beinap 
rare for any female of the place to dress in white. I advanced 
secretly and without noise, until, putting aside the vines, I stood 
suddenly before her. She uttered a piercing shriek, but I seized 
her in my arms, put my hand upon her mouth, and conjured her 
to be silent. I poured out all the frenzy of my passion ; offered 
to renounce my mode of life ; to put my fate in her hands ; to fbr 
with her where we might live in safety together. All that I 
could say or do would not pacify her. Instead of love, horror 
and afifrif ht seemed to have taken possession of her breast. She 
struggled partly from my ^rasp, and filled the air with her cries. 
In an instant the captam and the rest of my companions were 
■around us. I would have given any thing at that moment had she 
been safe out of our hands, and in her father's house. It was too 
hie. The captain pronounced her a prize, and ordered that she 
should be borne to the mountains. I represented to him that she 
was my prize ; that I had a previous claim to her ; and I men- 
tioned my former attachment. He sneered bitterly in reply ; ob- 
served that brigands had no business with village intrigues, and 
that, according to the laws of the troop, all spoils of the kind were 
determined by lot. Love and jealousy were raging in my heart, 
but I had to choose between obedience and death. I surrendered 
lier to the captain, and we made for the mountains. 

She was overcome by affright, and her steps were so feeble and 
faltering that it was necessary to support her. I could not endure 
the idea that my comrades should touch her, and assuming a forced 
tranquillity, b^ged she might be confided to me, as one to whom 
she was more accustomed. The ca})tain regarded me, for a moment, 
with a searching look, but I bore it without flinching, and he con- 
sented. I took her in my arms ; she was almost senseless. Her 
head rested on my shoulder ; I felt her breath on my face, and it 
seemed to fan the flame which devoured me. Ok God ! to have 
thisglowing treasure in my arms, and yet to think it was not mine ! 
We arrived at the foot of the mountain ; I ascended it with 
difficulty, particularly where the woods were thick, but I woold 
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^ not relinquish my delicions bnrden. I reflected with rage, how- 
\ ever, that I must soon do so. The thought that so oelicate a 
creature must be abandoned to my rude companions maddened 
me. I felt tempted, the stiletto m mj hand, to cut my way 
through them all, and bear her off in triumph. I scarcely con- 
oeiyed the idea before I saw its rashness; but my brain was- 
feyeted with the thought that any but myself should enjoy her 
charms. I endeavoured to outstrip my companions by the quick- 
ness of my movements, and get a little distance ahead, in case 
* any favourable opportunity of escape should present. Yain effort I 
The voice of the captain suddenly ordered a halt. I trembled, 
but had to obey. The poor girl partly opened a languid eye, but 
was without strength or motion. I laid hw upon the grass. The 
captain darted on me a terrible look of suspicion, and ordered mc 
to -- scour the woods with my companions in search of some shep- 
herd, who might be sent to her father's to demand a ransom. 
I saw at once the peril. To resist with violence was certain 
I death — but to leave her alone, in the power of the captain !— I 
I spoke out then with a fervour, inspired by my passion and my de^ 
spair. I reminded the captain that I was the first to seize her ; 
tnat she was my prize ; and that my previous attachment to her 
ought to make her sacred among my companions. I insisted,, 
therefore, that he should pledge me his word to respect her, other- 



wise I should refuse obedience to his orders. His only reply was 
to cock his carbine, and at the signal my comrades did the same. 
They laughed with cruelty at my impotent rage. What could I 
do ? I lelt the madness of resistance. I was menaced on all 
hands, and my companions obliged me to follow them. She re- 
main^ alone with tne chief— yes, alone —and almost lifeless ! 

Here the robber paused in his recital, overpowered by his emo-^ 
tions. Great drops of sweat stood on his forehead ; he panted 
rather than breathed ; his brawny bosom rose and fell like the 
waves of the troubled sea. When he had become a little calm he^ 
continued his recital. 

I I was not long in finding a shepherd, said he. I ran with the 
(rapidity of a deer, eager, if possible, to get back before what I 
I dreaded might take place. I had left my companions far behind,, 
and I rejoined them oefore they had reached one hsdf the distance 
I had made. I hurried them back to the place where we had left 
' the captain. As we approached, I beheld him seated by the side 
of Rosetta. His triumphant look, and the desolate condition oi 
the imfortunate girl, lert me no doubt of her fate. . I know not 
how I restrained my fury. 

It was with extreme difficulty, and by guiding her hand, that 
she was made to trace a few characters, requesting her father to 
send three hundred dollars as her ransom. The letter was de- 
spatched by the shepherd. When he was gone, the chief turned 
stOTily to me. " You have set an example, said he, " of mutiny 
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and self-iviH, yrhknh, if indiilged, wodd be nunom to ihe- troop; 
I Bad I treated ymi as onr laans remiiie^ tbk bullet would hanw- 
been drirffii l^iroafffa yp\a hnast. But yon are an- old friend. 1 
have borne patientfy ipith jovae fiury and you fbilf . I hare evoK 
protected yon from a foolish passion thiat woBid.liaTe tumiMnflA 
yoo. As to this'^1, the laws of our assooiatiev nmtl bavie tbea 
oovse." So saymr, ho^Te his' commai^: lota weoe- dtann% 
and tiie heli^esa girl was abandoned to tiie troops 

Here the robber paused i^ain, pantmg with fmy, and fkynm 
some moments before he oonki resume' hiv atonr. 

Hril, said he, mm imag in n^beart. I oahaldthe impoaai- 
f biUtY of aTeaging myselr ; imd I fdt t^at^ acoonding'to.theaitie]e» 
' in which we stood mimd to one anoiiier, the captain was in tb» 
right. I mslMd mth; freosy^ from tbe^^aee ; I threw myself npo» 
^ tm eartii ; torexip the pan with mynaads ; and heal mj bead 
1 and gnashed my teeth in agoiqr and rage. When at lengm. I re- 
timed, I behela the wretched yiotim, pale, dishevelled, fier- dress 
torn and disordered, iai emotion of pitr, for a moment^ subckied 
m^ deroer feelings. I bwe her to the n»t of a tree^ and leaned 
her gently against it. I took my oooxd^ which was- Med. witk 
wine, and applvmg it to her lipa^ enoeaTonred to make her awallew 
a litde. To wnat aoondition. waa* she redneed ! she, whom I had 
once seen tto pride ol Erosinoit*;. who but a ^rt time before- i 
had beheld sporting in hw father's vineyard, so. fresh) and beao^ 
tifol, and happ j ! Her teeth weret clenebed ; her eyes fixed on the 
ground ; her form without notion; and in a state of abBokUyiii>- 
sensilniity. I hung over her in an agony of reooUectien at aU^ 
that she had been, and of anguish at what I now beheld hec 
I darted round a look of horror at my oompanions, who seemed 
like so many fiends exulting iuthe downfall of an angel; and I 
feit a horror at^ myself for being their aooom^ee. 

ISie captain, always* anspioiooi^ saw^ with nia uaita^ penetraticn^ 
y^SBt was passiii^wmnn me, and ordered me to go upon the nidfft 
of the woods, to keep a look-out over the neighbenrhood, and SLimA 
the return of l^e shepherd. I obeyed, of oourse, stifling- the futy 
that raged within me, though I h&, for the moment, that hec waa- 
myt most deadly foe. 
/ On my war, however; a ra^ of reflection came across m^ mind 
I perceived that the captain wae but ftdlowing; with stnctneas, 
the terrible laws to whidi we had sworn fideli^. That the.pa»^ 
don by which I had been blinded miriit, with justice, have beea^ 
fatal to me, but for hb forbearanee ; tiiat he had penetrated mjf 
soul, and had taken precautions, b^ sending me out of the wa^, ta 
pvervent my oommittingaiiy eseesa m my anger. Ikom that instant 
I fflit: that I was capable of pardoning hmi. 

Oooopied with these thonghts, I urived at the foot of the. 
inoontam. The country was solitary^ and secure, and in a shodit 
time I beheld the shqiJnrd at a. distance,, croasmg the pkiiL I 
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hyf^fKMJ to meet lum. HJe had obtained nothing. He had foond 
tbe fadieF plunged in tiie deepest distress* He luui lead the lettec 
witii i^iolent ^notion, and then, oalming himself with a saddeiL 
esartion» he bad replied coldly: "Mj daughter has been dia^ 
boBOiued.bjr those woetches^; le^ her be nBtomed witiiont ransom^ 
— eiilet hecdie! " 

I shiiddered at this reply. I knew that^ aooofding-to the lam 
of onr troop, her death was inevitable. Our oal^ required it. I 
felty^uerertheless, that not haying bemaUe ta hare h&[ to myself, 
£ oould hor her ^Lecatioiier ! 

The robber again paused with agitation. I sat musing upon hiv 
luk fri^^fatf ul wwds, which proved to what excess the passions may 
be earned, when escaped m>m all monl restraint. There was a 
hotrible verity in this story that reminded me of some.o£ tha 
tiagie fictions of Bante. 

I We now oome to a fatal moment, resumed 1^ bandit After 

'the report of the shepherd, I returned with him, and the chieftain 

leodiyed from his Ups the re^al of the father. At ar signal whiob 

we. all understood, we followed him to some distaaoe from the*. 

; viotim. He ihae proncranced her sentence of cbatL Every ona 

stood ready to execute his order, but I interfered. I obser^ied 

that there was something due to pity, aa well as to inatioe. That 

I W9U1 aa ready as any one to aeorove the implacabie law* wdnoh 

was to serve as a warning to all those who hesitated to pay tber 

ransoms demanded for ourprisoners; but that though thesacdfice 

waa proper, it ought ^ be. made without cruelfy. The night iai 

appcoaching^ continued I; she will soon be wrapped im sleep ; let: 

her then be despatched. All I now claim on too score of former 

I k indn e aa is, let me strike the blow. L will do it as sarely, thoii^h 

' more tenderly than another. Several raised their voices against 

my proposition, but the captain imposed silence on them. He told 

me I might conduct her into a thickets at. some distance, and he 

lelied upon my promise. 

I banned to seize upon my prey. There was a fcnrlomkind 

of trium[^ at having at length oeoDme her exclusive possessor. 

I bore her off into the thickness* of the fo^i^est. She remained in 

the some state of insensibility or stupor. I was thankful that she 

did not recollect me; for had she once murmured my name, I should 

have been overccmie. She slept at length in the aims of him who 

, was to poniard her; Many- were the confiiets^ I underwent before, 

, I oould bring mysdf to strike the blow. But my heart had become 

acre by the recent conflicts it had undergone, and I dreaded lest, 

by proerastination, some other should become her executioner. 

When her rraoae had continued for some time, I separated mjself 

gently from her, that I might not disturb her sleep, and sizing 

' sudd^y my poniard, plunged it into her bosom; A painful and 

ooneentrated murmur; but without any convulsive movement* 

nocomfMiued her hist 8igh.-^So pe]a8hed.this unfortunate ! 
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He ceased to speak. I sat, korror-strack, oororing my £Hocm(ii 
my hands, seeking, as it were, to hide from myself the frigfa&d 
images he had presented to my mind. I was roused from, this 
silence hy the voice of the captam: " You sleep»," said be^ ^^aod 
it is time to be ofT. Gome, we most abandon this he^ht, as nigfat 
is setting in, uid the messenger is not returned. I wm portisome 
one on the mountain edge, to conduct him to the pbce where we 
shall pass the night." 

This was no agreeable news to me. I was sick at heart with 
the dismal story I had heard. I was harassed and fatigued^ and 
the sight of the banditti b^an to grow insupportable to me. 

The captain assembled nis oonurades. We rapidly descended 
the forest, which we had mounted with so much difficulty in the 
morning, and soon arrived in what appeared to be a &ex]piented road. 
The robbers proceeded with ^reat caution, carrying their guns 
cocked, and looking on every side with wary and suspicious ftv&a. 
They were apprehensive of encountering the civic patrole. We 
left 'Rocca linori behind us. There was a fountain near by, and 
as I was excessively thirstv, I begged permission to stop and 
drink. The captain himself went and brought me water m his 
hat. We pursued our route, when, at the extremity of an alley 
which crossed the road, I perceived a female on horsd)ack, dressed 
in white. She was alone. I recollected the fate of the poor gH 
in the story, and trembled for her safety. 

One of the brigands saw her at the same instant, and plunmng 
into the bushes, he ran precipitately in the direction towards her. 
Stopping on the border of the alley, he put one knee to the ground, 
presented his carbine ready to menace ner, or to shoot her horse 
if she attempted to fly, and in this way awaited her approach. I 
kept my eyes fixed on her with intense anxiety. I felt tempted to 
shout and warn her of her danger, though mv own destrucdcm 
would have been the consequence. It was awral to see this t^er 
crouching read;^ for a bound, and the poor innocent victim wan- 
derii^ unconsciously near him. Nothii^ but a mere chance could 
save her. To my joy the chance turned m her &vour. ^e seemed 
almost accidentally to take an opposite path, which led outside of 
t^e wood, where the robber dared not venture. To this casual 
deviation she owed her safety. 

I could not imagine why the captain of the band had ventured 
to sucli a distance from the height on which he had phiced the sen- 
tinel to watch the return of the messenger. He seemed himself 
anxious at the risk to which he exposed liimself. His movements 
were rapid and uneasy ; I could scarce keep pace with him. At 
length, after three hours of what might be t^med a forced nuodi, 
we mounted the extremity of the same woods, the summit of 
which we had occupied during the day; and I learnt with satis- 
faction that we had reached our quarters for the night **'You 
must be fatigued," said the chieftain; " but it was necessary to 
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^Mmregr i^ enyirons, so as not to be surprised daring the night. 
. Aul we met vith the famous civic guard of Eoeca rriori, you 
.would have seen fine sport." Such was the indefatigable precau- 
tion and forethought of this robber chief, who really gave continual 
evideaioe of militioy talent. 

The night was magnificent. The moon, rising above the horizon 
. in^ doadless sky, faintly lit up the grand features of the mountain ; 
while IJyghts twinkling here and there, like terrestrial stars in the 
wide dusky expanse of the landscape, betrayed the lonely cabins of 
the shepherds. Exhausted by fatigue, and by the many agitations 
I had experienced, I prepared to sleep, soothed by tne nope of 
^pproaobing deliverance. The captain ordered his companions to 
cofiect some dry moss ; he arranged with his own hands a kind of 
mattress and pillow of it, and gave me his ample mantle as a cover- 
ing. I could not but feel both surprised and gratified bv such 
tmexpected attentions on the ])art of this benevolent cut-throat ; 
for tnere is nothing more strixing than to find the ordinary chari- 
ties, which are matters of course in common life, flourishing by 
tiie side of such stem and sterile crime. It is like finding the 
tender flowers and fresh herbage of the valley growing among the 
rocks and cinders of the volcano. 

Before I fell asleep I had some further discourse with the cap- 
tain, who seemed to feel great confidence in me. He referred to 
onr previous conversation of the morning : told me he was weary 
of his hazardous profession ; that he haa acquired sufficient pro- 
perty, and was anxious to return to the world, and lead a peaceful 
life m the bosom of his family. He wished to know whether it 
was not in my power to procure for him a passport to the United 
States of America. I applauded his good intentions, and promised 
to do everything in my jwwer to promote its success. We then 
parted for the mght. I stretched myself upon my couch of moss, 
which, after my faticrues, felt like a bed of down; and, sheltered 
by the robber-mantle from humidity, I slept soundly, without 
waking, until the signal to arise. 

It was nearly six o'clock, and the day was just dawning. As 
the place where we had jpassed the night was too much exposed, 
we moved up into the thickness of the woods. A fire was kmdled. 
While there was any flame, the mantles were again extended round 
it : but when nothmg remained but glowing cinders, they were 
lowered, and the robbers seated themselves in a circle. 

The scene before me reminded me of some of those described 
by Homer. There wanted only the victim on the coals, and the 
sacred knife to cut off the succulent parts, and distribute them 
around. My companions might have rivalled the grim warriors of 
Greece. In place of the noble repasts, however, of Achilles and 
Agamemnon, I beheld displayed on the grass the remains of the 
ham which had sustained so vigorous an attack on the preceding 
evening, accompanied by the reuos of the bread, cheese, and wine. 

o 
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We iitd iDMWiily oomtnenced our "ftngtl t)Mkftiit,nr)wiLl)Mad 
mgain m inikftiklD «f Ike Udodng'^f MMep,*«ittilKr to«wM; tiMd 
Mrd iht daj before. 'Ae ettptun anMrcped it'ia theisttme tone. 
Tiro men were soon after eeen desoMidifig frdm'the we6d^kdiglt» 
where we had passed the preceding evemog. Oft &earer upptwiAt 
ikty prored to be tlie ventkel vaa the MOMetager. %e ei^taiii 
loee, «iid went to meet than, fie maden^i^ml for te ecHn^ 
Hides to join him. They bad a short eonfereflee, and then retani- 
ing to me witii great eagetnese, ^* Yottt ransom is (paid/' said he ; 
*• jDW ane free !'^ 

'Though I bad antteipated deiivenmee, I eatfoot tell >fon what a 
toih of delight these tidings gave me. I eated'Mtto ftiisii tm* 
repast, bnt prepared to depart. The <!aptam took me hj tbe baM, 
requested pWmtssioa to write to me, ainl begged me not to faget 
the passfxyrt. I replied, that I hoped to be of dfbd«^ sarviee to 
ban, "and tbAt Irelied on his honour to retnm i^Prine^ note 
for five bnndred dollars, now tb^t the cash was paSi He te- 
^arded we for a moment with surprise, thenseenm^ to T0(M66t 
bhnself, *'Effiii8to," said he, '* eecblo-^Sio P^* He d^limtid iiie 
tbe note, pressed mj band once more, send we sepankted. 'Ihe 
kbourers were permitted to follow me, atod We resumed wi&'jay 
Ottr road towanl Tuscukdn. 

Tie Frett^hman ceased to speak. Tlie party c<mtinnEid,tftjr« 
lew moments, to pace the shore in silence. The stoiy had maieteti 
deep impression, particularly on the Venetian lady. At tlu^ p«ft 
wb^ related to the youn& girl of Frosinone, she was fidfenlhr 
affected. S6bs broke from her ; s^ dung closer to her fausbatBd, 
aiad as "she looked tip to him as for protection, the moonbettns 
(Mdng on her beaulirally'fair countenance, showed it paler lAum 
:ii«ual, while tears glittered in ber fine dark eyes. 

*^(ktfag%o, mia w4a/" said he as he gently aad'fondly tajiprid 
Une "^hite band that lay iinCfn bis arm. 

l!ke party nowretwmed to ^e inn,atfd separated for the laiAt. 
The fair Venetian, though of the ftfwedtedt temperam^t wnewdf 
<mt of humour wil^ tl^ Englishman, for a certain 'slc^wness of 
laitii which he bad etinoed throughout the whole erening. %e 
could not understand tins disHke to ''humbug,^' m be tmsed it, 
which held a kind 6f sway over him,«nd seemed to Odntrolbis 
opinions and his V6t^ actions. 

" ril warrant," sadd she to her bnsband, 'ta th^ retired fortiie 
artgbt,-— ^*I11 warrant, with adl his effected indifferemce, 'this 
Sng4ifhman's heart would qu^e at' the very sight of a- bandit.'* 

Herbns^and gently and good bumourei^ ciecked heac. 

"I have no piSdence with theie 'SBnglisbmcn," saM she, as sbe 
got into bed-^*« tiiey are «o cold and insensible f 
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THE ADVENTUEE 01 THE ENOLISHMLAIT, 
Ix the mommg all was bustb in the iim at Terracioa. Tbe 
procaccio had departed at daybreak on its route towards Ec»ne, hut 
theJb^Hsbman was jet to start, and tbe d^aarture of an English 
emapAge is always enough to keep an inain a bustle. On this occa- 
sion there was more than usual stir, for ihe Englishman, having 
jKoek property a^ut him, and having been oonvmced of the red 
' of tlie road, bad applied to the police, and obtained, bj 



dint of liberal pay, an ^ssoort of eight dragoons and twelve ioA 
soldiers as far as Eondi. Perhaps^ too« !tto« might have been a 
Utile ostentation at bottom^ though, to say the truth, he had 
nothing of it in his mannea:. He moved about, taciturn and re- 
served «s usual, among the gaping cronxrd ; gav« kcc^c orders to 
John, as ke packed awaj the mou^and and one mdispensable con- 
veniences of the night ; double loaded his pistols with great sm^ 
/roid^ and depositea them in the pockets of the carriage ; taking 
no notice of a pair of keen eyes gaziing on him from among tte 
herd of loitering idlers. 

The £air Venetian now came up with a jequest, made in her 
diileet tones, that he would permit their carriage to proceed under 
protecticm of his escort. The Englishman, who was busy loadioe- 
asuother pair of his pistols for his servant, and held the ramm 
between nis teeth, nodded assent as a matter of course, but w^hovt 
lifting up his ^eyes. The fair Venetian was a little piqued at what 
she supposed indifference; — "O Bio!" ejaculated she soft^ as 
she retired ; " Quanto sono insensibili queaiti InglesL" 

At length, ^ they set in ^sot ^le. The eight dragoons 
praooing in front, the twelve toed soldiers marching in rear, and 
the carriage moving slowk in the .centre, to enable the infantrv tc 
keep pace with them. They had proceded but a few hundred 
vards^ when it was discovered that some indiep^sable article had 
been left behind. In fact, the Englishman's purse was missia^ 
&ad John was despatched to the inn to seareh for it. This occa- 
sioned a little delaj^ and the carriage of the Venetians drove 
dowly on. John came back out of hreath and oirt of humour. 
The purse was not to be found. His master was irritated ; he 
recollected the very place where it laj ; he had not a doubt that 
the Italian servant had pocketed it. John was again sent back. 
He returned once more without the purs^ bnt witn the landhad 
and Uie whole household at his heels. A thousand ejaculations ^aod 
protestations, accompanied by all sorts of grimaces and contortions 
— " No purse had been seen — his eccellenza must be mistaken." 
" No — his eccellenza was not mistaken^4he purse lay on the 
marble table, iinder the mirror, a green purse, half full of gold and 
silver." Again a thousand grimaces and contortions, and vowa by 
San Gennaro, that no purse of the kind had been ^en. 
The Englishman became fuiious. " The waito: had pocket^jL 
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it — ^the landlord was a kiia?e — ^the inn a den of thieves — ^it wa$ 
a vile country— he had been cheated and plundered from one j^nL 
of it to the other — but he'd have satisfaction — he'd drive rig^ 
off to the police." 

He was on the point of ordering the postilions to turn back» 
when, on rising, he displaced the cushion of the carriage, and the 
purse of money fell chinking to the floor. 

All the blood in his body seemed to rush into his face — ''Cors^ 
the purse," said he, as he snatched it up. He dashed a handful of 
money on the nound before the pale cringing waiter — " TJiere — 
be off !" cried he. " John, order the postilions to drive oil" 

Above half an hour had been exhausted in this altercation. 
The Venetian carriage had loitered along ; its passengers looking 
out fix)m time to time, and expecting the escort every moment to 
follow. They had gradually turned an angle of the road that shut 
them out of si^ht. The uttle army was again in motion^ and 
made a very picturesque appearance as it wound along at the 
bottom of the rocks ; the morning sunshine beaming upon the 
weapons of the soldierv. 

The Englishman lolled back in his carriage, vexed with himself 
at what h^ passed, and consequently out of humour with all the 
world. As tnis, however, is no uncommon case with gentlemen 
who travel for their pleasure, it is hardly worthy of remark* 
They had wound up from the coast among the hills, and came to 
a ipart of the road that admitted of some prospect idiead. 

" I see nothing of the lady's carriage, sir, said John, leaning 
down from the coach-box. 

" Pish ! " said the Englishmen, testily — " don't plague me 
about the lady's carriage ; must I be continually pestered witli the 
concerns of strangers r" John said not another word, for he un- 
derstood his master's mood. 

The road grew more wild and lonely ; they were slowly pro- 
ceeding on a foot-pace up a hill ; the dragoons were some dis- 
tance ahead, and had just reached the summit of the hill, when 
they uttered an exclamation, or rather shout, and galloped for- 
ward. The Englishman was roused from his sulky reverie. He 
stretched his head from the carriage, which had attained the brow 
of the hill. Before him extended a long hollow defile, commanded 
on one side by rugged precipitous heights, covered with bushes 
of scanty forest. At some distance he beheld the carriage of the 
Venetians overturned. A numerous gang of desperadoes were 
rifling it ; the young man and his servant were overpowered, and 
partly stripped ; and the lady was in the hands of two of the 
rufl&ans. The Enfflishman seized his pistols, sprang from the 
carriage, and called upon John to follow him. 
s In the meantime, as the dragoons came forward, the robbers, 
who were busy with the carriage, quitted their spoil, formed them- 
selves in the middle of the ro^, and taking a deliberate aim, fired. 
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One of the dragoons fell, another was wonnded, and the whole 
were for a moment checked and thrown into confusion. The 
robbers loaded a^;ain in an instant. The diagoons discharged their 
carbines, but without apparent effect. Xaey received another 
volley, which, though none fell, threw them again into confusion. 
The robbers were loading a second time, when they saw the foot 
soldiers at hand. '* Scampa via!** was the word : they abandoned 
their prey, and retreated up the rocks, the soldiers after them. 
They tought from diff to difir, and bush to bush, the robbers turning 
every now and then to fire upon their pursuers ; the soldiers scram- 
bling after them, and discharging their muskets whenever they 
conla get a chance. Sometimes a soldier or a robber was shot 
down, and came tumbling among the cliffs. The dragoons kept 
firing from below, whenever a robber came in sight. 

The Englishman had hastened to the scene of action, and the 
balls discharged at the dragoons had whistled past him as he ad- 
vanced. One object, however, engrossed his attention. It was 
the beantifol Venetian lady, in the hands of two of the robbers, 
who, during the confusion of the fight, carried her, shrieking, up 
the mountam. He saw her dress gleaming among the bushes, and 
he sprang up the rocks to intercept the robbers, as they bore off 
their prey. The ruggedness of the steep, and the entanglements 
of the bnshes, delayed and impeded him. He lost si^ht of the 
lady, but was stiU guided by her cries, which grew fainter and 
fainter. They were off to the left, while the reports of muskets 
showed that the battle was raging to the right. At length he came 
upon what appeared to be a rugged footpath, faintly worn in a 
{;ully of the rocks, and beheld the rufiians at some distance hurry- 
mg the lady up the defile. One of them hearing his approach, let 
go his prey, aavanced towards him, and levelling the caroiue which 
had been slung on his back, fired. The ball whizzed through the 
Englishman's hat, and carried with it some of his hair. He 
returned the fire with one of his pistols, and the robber fell. The 
other brigand now dropped the lady, and drawing a loi^ pistol 
from his belt, fired on his adversary with deliberate aim. The ball 
passed between his left arm and his side, slightlv wounding the 
arm. The Englishman advanced, and discharged his remaining 
pistol, which wounded the robber, but not severely. 

The brigand drew a stiletto and rushed upon his adversary, who 
duded the blow, receiving merely a slight wound, and defended 
himself with his pistol, which had a spring bayonet. They closed 
with one another, and a desperate struggle ensued. The robber 
was a square-built, thick-set man, powemd, muscular, and active. 
The Englishman, though of larger frame and greater strength, 
was less active and less accustomed to athletic exercises and feats 
of hardihood, but he showed himself practised and skilled in the 
art of defence. They were on a craggy height, and the English- 
man perceived that his antagonist was striving to press him to the 
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edge. A sid&>g)aiice showed }m also tke robkwr whom ke kud 
first wouncted, seratnbliiiff- op ter Idie asflistanee of his eomnnii^ 
stiletto in hand. He \ita, in fact, attained tke- swnmit of tke ^il 
he was within a few steps, and the Engli^man felt tint kn- earn 
was desperate, when he lieard suddenly tile rroort of a-pistol^, mmk 
the ruf&an fell. The shot came from Joha^ im had arnred jmi 
in time to sare* his master. 

The remaining' rohber, exhausted hj ]m» of Mood aad Urn 
violence of the contest, showed signs el faltering. The SnglU* 
man pursued his achrnsta^ prH»ed on Mm, and $9 his s in;iyih 
rriaxed, dashed him- headkmg from i»tm preeijMee. He- loond 
after hhn, and saw Imn lying motionless amon^ ^» coeks belo^vr. 

The Englishman now sot^ht (^ feir Yenetian. % fe«md h&t 
senseless on the gronnd. Wb^ his servant's asmstanee he k»re 
her down to the road, yAasre her hm^and was nmng' lilar <id£ 
distracted. He had semht her iniBMB^ and had giren Iwr 9f«r 
fbr lost ; and when he beheid her tkiw browfl)^ bai£ m safe^f;.k» 
joy was eomallT wild and nngoremable^ He iFoold imn emght 
Diet insensible rorm tahis bosom had not t^ Enslishmnn reshniaed 
him. The latter, now really avoneed, displftyea a. true tenderness 
and manly gallantry, which one would not hmv expected from his 
hoibitaal pUegm. His kindness, however, was practicEd, noi 
wnsted in words. He despatehed Jokan to the carrxajge for re> 
storatives of all kinds, ana, totally ^o^^btksff of kimsc^ was- 
anxionr only t^nt his lordy duuq^. The ooeasicmid disdbsige 
of fire-arms along the height, sliowed that a retreating fight waa 
still kept np by the robbers', ^e lady gave signs of reviving 
animation. The Engiishmm^ eager to get her from this plaoe of 
danger, conveyed her to hn own carriage, and, eommdttHg her to- 
the care of her hnsband, ordered the dragoons to escort th«Hi to^ 
Fcmdi. The Yenetian would hav& insisted on the EngUaun^s^ 
setting into the carriage ; but the latter refused. Me p— e d 
Knrth a torrent of thanks and benedictioBfr; bnt the 'Ba ^h a ka um 
beckoned to the postilions to drive on. 

John now dressed his master's wonncb> wMdlr were fbvnd net 
to be serious, tiioush he was feint with loss of blood. The T«- 
netian carria^ had oeen righted, and the baggage lejdaeed ; smd, 
setting into it, they set out on their way towards f ondi, leaving 
Uie foot-soidiers stiU encaged in ferretii^ out the bandiCtL 

Before arriving^ at Foadi, tke Ikir vene^sa had oompleld^ 
recovered from her swoon. 8he made the usmd questixn^— 

"Where was she r 

" In the Englishman's carriage." 

"How Irad she escaped from the robbers P^ 

** The Englishman had rescued her." 

Her transports were unbounded ; and minuted with them were 
enthusiastic ejaculations of giatftude to her ddrverer. A thousaad 
times did she reproach herself for hommg accused hm of e€kda&» 
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and insensibility. The moment she saw him she rushed into his 
arms witli the yivacity of her nation, and hung about his neck in 
a speechless transport of patitude. Never was man more embar- 
rassed by the embraces of a fine woman. 

" Tut !— tut !" said the Englishman. 

" Ton are wounded !" shrieked the fair Venetian, as she saw 
blood upon his clothes. 

"Pooh! nothing at all r 

"My deliverer!— my ang^l" exclaimed she, clasping him 
again round the neck, and sobbing on his bosom. 

" Fish !" said the EneUyhman, with i^ good-humoured tone, but 
looking somewiuit foolisn, '^this is all humbug.'* 

The fair Yenetian, however^^h^d never since accused the English 
of insensibility. 



PAET IV. 



THE MONEY-DIGGERS. 

POUND AMONG THE PAPERS OP THE LATE DIEDRICff 
KNICKERBOCKER. 



Now 1 remember those old women's words, 
Who in my youth would tell me winter's tales ; 
And speak of sprites and ghosts that gUde by night 
About the place where treasure hath been hid. 

Marlow's /«wo/ Ifalto 



HELL-GATE. 

About six miles from the renowned city of the Manhattoes, in that 
Sound or arm of the sea which passes between the main-land and 
Nassau, or Long Island, there is a narrow strait, where the current 
is violently compressed between shouldering promontories, and 
horribly perplexed by rocks and shoals. JEieing at the best of 
times -a very violent, im|>etuous current, it takes these impeddment& 
in mighty dudgeon ; boiling in whirlpools ; brawling and fretting 
in ripples ; raging and roaring in rapids and breakers ; and, in 
short, indulging in all kinds of wrong-headed paroxysms. At such 
times, woe to any unlucky vessel that ventures within its clutches ! 

This termagant humour, however, prevails only at certain times 
of tide. At low water, for instance, it is as pacific a stream as 
you would wish to see ; but as the tide rises, it begins to fret ; at 
half-tide it roars with might and main, Uke a buU bellowing for 
more drink ; but when the tide is full, it relapses into quiet, and, 
for a time, sleeps as soundly as an alderman alter dinner. Li facts 
it may be compared to a quarrelsome toper, who is a peaceable 
fellow enough when he has no liquor at all, or when he has a skin- 
foil, but who, when half-seas-over, plays the very devil. 

This mighty blustering, bullying, hard-drinking. little strait, was 
a place of great danger and perplexity to the Dutch navigators of 
ancient days ; hectoring their tub-built barks in a most unruly 
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style ; whirling them aboat in a manner to make any but a Butch* 
man giddj, ana not unfrequentlv stranding them upon rocks and 
reefs, as it did the famous squadron of Oloffe the Dreamer, when 
seeking a place to found the city of the'Manhatt^es. Whereupon^ 
out of sheer spleen, thev denominated it Eelle-gaiy and solemnly 
gave it over to the devil. This appellation has since been aptly 
rendered into English by the name of Hell-gate, and into nonsense 
by the name of Uurl-g^Xt, according to certain foreign intruders, 
who neither understood Dutch nor English— may St. Nicholas 
confound them ! 

This strait of Hell-gate was a place of great awe and perilous 
enterprise to me in my boyhood ; naving been much of a navigator 
on those small seas, and having more than once ran the risk of 
shipwreck and drowning in the course of certain holiday, voyages, 
to which, in common wim other Dutch urchins, I was ratner prone- 
Indeed, partly from the name, and partly from various strange cir^ 
cnmstances connected with it, this place had far more terrors in 
the eyes of my truant companions and myself than had ScyUa and 
Charybdis for the navigators of yore. 

In the midst of this strait, and hard by a group of rocks called 
the Hen and Chickens, there lav the wreck of a vessel which had 
been entangled in the whirlpools and stranded during a storm* 
There was a wild story told to us of this being the wreck of a 
pirate, and some tale of bloody murder which I cannot now re- 
collect, but which made us r^ard it with great awe, and keep far 
from it in our cruisings. Indeed, the desolate look of the forlorn 
hoik, and the fearful place where it lay rotting, were enough to 
awaken strange notions. A row of timber-heads, blackened by 
time, just peered above the surface at high water ; but at low tide 
a considerable part of the hull was bare, and its great ribs or 
timbers, partly stripped of their planks and dripping with sea-weeds, 
looked like the huge skeleton of some sea-monster. There was 
also the stump of a mast, with a few ropes and blocks swinging 
about and whistling in the wind, while the sea-gull wheeled and 
screamed around tne melancholv carcass. I have a faint recol^ 
lection of some hobgoblin tale of sailors' ghosts beinff seen about 
this wreck at night, with bare skulls, and blue lights in their 
sockets instead of eyes, but I have forsotten all the particulars. 

In fact, the whole of this neighbourhood was like the straits of 
Pelorus of yore, a region of fable and romance to me. Erom the 
strait to the Manhattoes the borders of the Sound are greatly 
diversified, being broken and indented by rocky nooks overhung 
with trees, which give them a wild and romantic look. In the 
time of my boyhooa, they abounded with traditions about pirates, 
ghosts, smugglers, and buried money; which had a wonderful 
effect upon the young minds of my companions and myself. 
As I grew to more mature years, I made diligent research after 
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the tratk of tbese fllreiige timcitMit; for I ha?e tiiwam he«R a 
esrions inveotigator of m falaable Inii; obteun braackea ^ As 
Uotorj of my native pixmnoa. I foaiid infliute djiffloalty, homw^ 
in amvinff i^ ai^ preoise information. In Baeking' to d^ up ose 
hat, it b morediDle the nmnberof faUastiiat I unearthed. I vM 
mj noting of the devil's stepping^tonesi bjwhiob t-bearob-fiaiid 
made his retreat from Conneotioat to Long Isknd, acaow tbs 
Sound; seeing the 8ul:^ect is likely to be leaxnedl? treated bjra 

'l hay© fnniiahed 
;thinf of the 
(stemot ajolij- 
bottt> who used to be seen about Hell-gate iu stormjr \peakher, aid 
who w^t b^ the name of the pirate's^jndi^, (i.e. pixukeV ghpal^) 
and whom, it ia said, dd Qovemor Stuyvesaiit oaoe sbofe wijk a 
silTer buAst ; beoaose I never cotdd meet witiii any; panm of 
atauneh oredibHity who professed to have seen tbia speateniiiy 
moJess it were tiie widow of Manus Gonklen^ the blaokmutii^ c^ 
Froffsneek ; but 1^n« paor woman, she was a littlo^ poj^Ma^ aod 
might have been mistaken; tjioiigh they say- the saw flu^hw than 
otror Mks in the dork. 

AH this, however, waa bui littk la^aatory in regard ix^ the 
tkto of pkates and their buned mon^ about which I w«b maat 
onnoas ; and the Mowing is idl liiat I oould for a long iamo ail- 
leet that had anytMng like an air of authentietty. 

HDD TKB FliRATB. 

Is (M times, just^ after the territory of the New^etheriands 
h»d. been wrested from the hands of their H^ Mtghtmesses, the 
Lords Stadbes-General of Hollani^ by King Charles the Seoon^ 
and while it was as yet in an unquiet, state, the province was a 
great resort of random adventurers, loose livers, and aM that class 
of hap-hazard fellows Tuiio Hve by l^eir wits, and dklike^ the €t^ 
ftsfaioned restraint of law and gospel Among these, the ibremeet 
were the buccaneers. These were rovers of the dfeep, whoperhm 
in time of war had been educated- in i^ose schools of puw^, w 
privateers ; but havings onee tasted the sweeta of- plunder, haaefer 
retained a hankering after it. There is but a slight stqs from the 
privateersman to the pirate; both fight !br the love of phmder; 
only that tile latter is the Ikavest, aa be dares both the anemyand 
the gallows. 

But in whatever school tiiey had been taught, tha buccaneare 
tliat kept about the IDndiish oc^mes were daihir fdlowa, and 
made sad work in times ot peaee among" the Spaxnw settlemeiite 
and Spanish merohantmenk The ea^ aeeess to tiie harbour of 

* For a Ter7 jbteiestiiuf and authentic account of the devil and hit tteppiag^ 
•tonea, aee tb« raltuble Mtomofar read> before the Ifew-Tork Hiftoiieal Sodetsr, 
ttow t thnrt aai fc of Mt, AriokMbooker, bgi aMUend, an egainentiustafrof the place. 



tiieManhftttoes, the number ai hictiiif^laees about Us wstera^ and 
Hee laxitj of its scBrceiy-orffaiiized government, made it a greii 
rendiezToas of the iHrsfces ; wnere t^^'migbt dispose of their beotj; 
imd concert mew crepredations. As they bianght honw witk tiem 
WfMlthjr lading of all kinds, the hxoiries of me tropftes, and the 
somfitfLOus spoils of the Spcmie^ pnyvinees, and di^iosed of them 
with the proverbial carelessness of freebooters, they wert^ wdcone 
▼isttors to the thnfly traders of the Maidiattoes. Crews of these 
desperadoes, th^wfcnre, the nma^ates of eveiy eonntry and erety 
eiime, migM be seen swaggering in open day about the streets et 
Ubiet little btcrgh, elbowing its quiet mynheers- ; trafieking away tluk 
m^ ontkmdyi jdnndbr at haif or quarter pme to t)^ wary mer- 
ehanl ; Rstd thai squandering thenr prkie«'nK>n^ in taverns, dffld& 
ia^ ffambMng, snugin^, swearing, uouting, and astonniKng iSm 
BflimDoiirbood with nudnight brawl and mnan rerdty. 

At length these excesses rose ta sneh a heigM as to beeene a 
somcM tor the provinces, and to call loudly for the interposition ol 
government. Measures were acoorcbngly taken to put a stop to 
mf widely-extasded evil, and to ferret this vennin oroed out cl 
Ibe eohMues. 

Among^ the agents enndcyfed to execute this purpose was the 
BOtorioiK Captain Kidd. He had lonff been aaecpnvoeal character; 
OB»ef iik)se noncleseript anhnals of me oeeas that are neither idi^ 
ioli, nor fowl. Bur was somewhat ef a trader, sometfakg' mem of 
a anugpler, wK^ a cmaidenilde daaii of the psearoon. £b bad 
traded for mai^ years among the pirates, ia a little rakish, mmm^ 
quito-built vessel^ that could run into all kinds of waters. Ht 
knew aU their haunts sad larkiag^laees; was always hooking 
aibout OB mysterious voyages; and was aa buy aa a Mother Caiy^ 
dneken in a storm. 

This nondescript persou^ was pitted upon by g t u rsw i aei i t as 
the very man i& hunt the pirates bysea, updi the good old uMona 
of "setting a rogue to catch a rogue;'' er as otters are sonatinett 
used to catch tlmr eousina-gennaB, ^e fish. 

IQdd aeeordmg)^ sailed for New Tork, in 1096^ n a grilant 
vessrf called the Adventure GaUey, well armed and doly con- 
missioned. On arriving at his old haunts, however, he shdnped Ida 
aew on new terms ; enlisted a number of his old comraoai, kds 
el the knife and the instol;aadthCT set sail for theSast. Instead 
of crnsin^ against pirates, he tuned pirate huwclf ; steered to 
tlie Madeiras, to Bonavista^ and Madagaoear, and craised alxMii 
liie entrance of the Red Sea. Here, amoitg ether maritime rob- 
beries, he OMptnred a rich Qoedah mepehMitmaii^ manned by 
Moors, though commanded by aa Engliahmap. ^ Kidd would fans 
have passed thk off for a worthy esLpfeit, as beiag a kiad of oco- 
sade aeidnst the mfidels ; b«t govermmcat had kog since lost aH 
lehsh for sueH^C^instian tnampbs. 
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After roaming the seas, trafficking his prizes, and changing is^m 
ship to ship, ELidd had the hardihood to return to Boston, tadeQ 
witQ booty, with a crew of swaggering companions at his heels. 

Times, however, were changed. The ouccaneers could ^ no 
longer show a whisker in the colonies with impunity. The new 
governor. Lord Bellamont, had signalized himself by his zeal in 
extirpating these offenders ; and was doubljr exasperated against 
Kidd, havinff been instrumental in appointing him to the trust 
which he had betrayed. No sooner, tnerefore, did he show him- 
self in Boston, than the alarm was given of his reappearance, and 
measures were taken to arrest this cutpurse of the ocean. The 
daring character which ELidd had acquired, however, and the des- 
perate fellows who followed like bull-dogs at his heels, caused 
a little delay in his arrest. He took advantage of this, it is 8aid» 
to bury the greater part of his treasures, and then carried a high 
head aoout the streets of Boston. He even attempted to defend 
himself when arrested, but was secured and thrown into prison, 
with his followers. Such was the formidable character of this 
nirate, and his crew, that it was thought advisable to despatch a 
mgate to bring them to England. Great exertions were made to 
screen him from justice, but in vain ; he and his comrades were 
tried, oondemnedC and hanged at Execution Dock in London. 
Kidd died hard, for the rope with which he was first tied up broke 
with his weight, and he tumbled to the ground. He was tied 
up a second timc^ and more effectually; hence came, doubtless, 
the story of Eadd's having a charmed ufe, and that he had to be 
twice hanged. 

Such is the main outline of Eidd's history ; but it has given 
birth to an innumerable progeny of traditions. The report of his 
having buried great treasures of gold and jewels before Ms arrest, 
set the brains of tiHl the good people along the coast in a ferment. 
There were rumours on rumours of great sums of money found 
here and there, sometimes in one ))art of the countir, sometimes 
in another; of coins with Moorish inscriptions, doubtless the spoils 
of his eastern prizes, but which the common people looked upon 
^vith superstitious awe, regarding the Moorish letters as diabohcal 
or magical characters. 

Some reported the treasure to have been buried in solitaiy 
unsettled places about Plymouth and Cape Cod ; but by degrees 
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various otner parts, not only on the eastern coast, but along the 
shores of the Sound, and even of Manhattan and Long Island 
were gilded by these rumours. Li fact, the rigorous measures ol 
Lord Bellamont spread sudden consternation among the bucca- 
neers in every part of the provinces : they secreted their money 
and jewels in lonely out-of-the-way places, about the wild shores 
of the rivers and sea-coast, and dispersed themselves over the 
face of the country. The hand of justice prevented many of 
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them from ever returmng to regain their buried treasures, which 
remained^ and remain probably to this day, objects of enterprise 
for the money-digger. 

This is the cause of those frequent reports of trees and rocks 
Bearing mysterious marks, supposed to indicate the spots where 
treasure lay hidden : and many have been the ransacldngs after 
the pirate's booty. In all the stories which once abounded of 
these enterprises, the devil played a conspicuous part. Either 
he was conciliated by ceremonies and invocations, or some solemn 
compact was made with him. Still he was ever prone to play 
the money-diggers some slippery trick. Some would dig so far 
as to come to an iron chest, when some baflling circumstance was 
sure to take place. Either the earth would fall in and M up the 
pit, or some direful noise or apparition would frighten the party 
Irom the place : sometimes the devil himself would appear, and 
bear off the prize when within their very grasp ; and if they 
revisited the place the next daj, not a trace would be found of 
their labours of the preceding mght. 

All these rumours, however, were extremely vague, and for a 
long time tantalized without gratifying my curiosity. There is 
notning in this world so hard to get at as truth, and there is 
nothing in this world but truth that I care for. I sought among 
all my favourite sources of authentic information, the oldest inhabit- 
ants, and particularly the old Dutch wives of the province ; but 
though I flatter myself that I am better versed than most men in 
the curious history of my native province, yet for a long time my 
inquiries were unattended with any substantial result. 

At length it hapi>ened that, one calm daj in the latter part of 
summer, I was relaxing myself from the toils of severe study, by 
a day's amusement in flstung in those waters which had been the 
favourite resort of my boyhood. I was in company with several 
worthy burghers of my native city, among whom were more than 
one illustridus member of the corporation, whose names, did I dare 
to mention them, would do honour to my humble page. Our sport 
was indiflTerent. The fish did not bite freely, and we freouently 
changed our fishing-ground without bettering our luck. We were 
at length anchored" close under a ledge of rocky coast, on the eas- 
tern side of the island of Manhatta. it was a still, warm day. The 
stream whirled and dimpled by us, without a wave or even a ripple ; 
and everything was so calm and auiet, that it was almost startling 
when the kingfisher would pitch himself from the branch of some 
high tree, anaafter suspending himself for a moment in the air to 
take his aim, would souse into the smooth water after his prey. 
While we were lolling in our boat, half drowsy with the warm 
stillness of the day, and the dulness of our sport, one of our party, 
a worthy alderman, was overtaken by a slumber, and, as he aozed, 
suffered the sinker of his drop-line to lie upon the bottom of the 
river. On wakmg, he found ne had caught somethhig of import- 
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wee &0Btfeireig^ OtL danm^ it is iht fnaimt, wt wtm 
maek fturpmedi to isd it m loi^ fmkk of Tciy eiirious aad mit- 
landish fashion, which, from its rusted conditKm, and its rtoek 
Mag worm-«atea and oovered with faaraaefes, appeared ta faaye 
lain a long time nader water. The imeipooted ap|»eaiaDee «£ tiw 
doeomeot of war&re ooeasioned much ipeculatum amoag aay 
pacific eompamoas. One Buppoaed it to hme fialleii tliore Sunmg 
tbe eevolutiosary war^ another, from tJM'^ouliartijof its fmhiaa, 
attnbuted it to the waymgan in tlie earlieBt da^ 6 (^"tiie aettJeaaent ; 
poruhaace to the renowmed Adrian Bkxk, who ex^dored the Scnmd^ 
and diseovered Block Island, sinee so noted for its riieese. But a 
tiuid, i^er pefpding it for aome thne, pronoonoed it to be of 
rentable Spamsh warkmasfihip. 

^ ril warrait,'' said iie, ^ tf this pistd could tA, it wodd tali 
rtnmge atories of hard figiits among the Bpanish Dona. Tve m 
dDoht but it is a relie of SiebuccaBeera of old timeB— ^ho knawa 
bat it belonged to Kidd himself?'' 

" Ah ! that Kidd was a resolute Mow," cried an M inn- 
ftuxd Cape Cod whaler.—^* There's a ine old song about him, all 
to tias tane of— 

My name is Captain Kidd, 
A8iniled,«lsaUed— 

And then it tells about how he gained the devil's good graces bj 
hxajToag the Bible : 

I had the Bible in my hand, 

As I sailed, as I sailed, 
AmA I t)tiried it in Hm moA 

▲sIsaUed.— 

" Odsfish, if I thought this pistol had bdonged to Ridd, I 
dhould set great store % it, lor curiosity's sake. By the^way, J 
leeotlect a story about a fellow who once dug up Kidd's buried 
money, which was written by a neighbour of nnne, and wfai^ I 
learnt hj heart. As the fish don't bite just now, Dl teQ It to 
yon, by way of passing away the time." — And so saying, he gave 
T18 ^ following nanrastion. 

THE DEYIL AND TOM WALKER. 

A ££W miles from Boston in Massadmsetta^ there is a deqp 
inlet, winding several miles into the interior of the country, &om 
Quurkss Bay, and terminatii^ in a thicklj-wooded swamp or mo- 
rass. On one side of this imet is a beautifal dark grove ; on the 
oj^iHOsitc side, the land rises abruptly from the water's edge into 
a Ju^h ridge, on which grow a few scattered oaks of great a^ 
and munense size. Un&r one of these gigantic tisees, acooffdmg 
to old stories, Ibore was a great amount of treasure buiiad by 
£idd the pirate. The islet allowed a fadlii^ to bring the moMf 
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i]i»4KMit MeM!%> and atm^^, to the very foot of tke hill; tibe 
elevation of the pkee permitted a good look-out to he ^mt ihti 
BOfose was at aand; whik the Temarkable tfees foimed good 
hmJwAT fca by which the plaee ndglit easily be fbaid again. The 
old irixnies add, moreover, that 1^ devil presided at the faidiDg «f 
1^ money, -md took it uader his gnwrdiaifflhip ; but this, it k wM. 
known, he always does with buned tceasore, partKailaxi^ whn. 
it bas been ill-gotten. Be that as k may, iKidd never Tdbaraai. 
to leeover k» wealth, bem^ shortlv aftor seised at fibston, aeiit 
out to England, and there hanged tor a pirate. 

.About the year 1727, just ttt the*tm^ that ear&qaalas wexe 
pBVyaLefnt in INew En^^and, and shook many tall simuxrs downtq^ 
their knees, tbere lived aearthis pkoe a^ineagre, mirarlyfelmne, 
of the naaae of Tom Walker. He had a wile as miseclv as him- 
sdf ; tbey were <so miserly, that they even oonspbed to caeat ^udi 
otb^. 'Whatever the woman eonld ky haads on, she hid awa^ ; 
«k ben ooiild not oaokle, but abe was on the alest to seonre oie 
new-laid egg. Her hasband was continually prying about to de- 
tect her a^^ret hoards, and many and fierce were the oonfliets that 
took ]^Aace about what ought to have been common property. Th^ 
Hved m a forlom-lookingliottse that stood alone, ai^ had an air of 
itacrvation. A few stra^ling sayin-ti^es, emblems of ]stenlity, grew 
near it; no smoke ever curled from its chimney, no traveiler 
stopped at its door. Amiseraye horse, whose ribs were as artieti- 
late as the bars of a gridiron^ stalked about a Jfild, where a thin «»- 
pet of moss, scarcefy covering the raoged beds of paddinr^stone, 
tantalized and baulked his hmi^r; ana sometimes he wouldleanhis 
head over the fenoe, look piteously at the pasaer-by, and seem to 
petition debv^paasce from tnisiand of jEamine. 

The house and its inmates had altogether a bad name. IDosn's 
wile was a tall< termagant, fierce of tiaaper, loud of teniae, and 
strong of arm. Her voice was often heaed in wordy wailyre with 
her huabaiid; and his face sometimeB showed signs that thear 
conflicts were not confined to words. No one ventured, however> 
to interfere between them. The ionely wayfarer shrunk witkki 
himself at the horrid clamour and tiappei^ciawing, eyed the dm of 
discord askance, and hurried on Ins way, Ttjoiciag, if a bachelor, 
in his celibacy. 

One dacy that Tom Walker had been to a distant part of 'the 
Mghbonrhood, he took what he considered a short out liamewaid, 
tbrongn the swamp. Like most short cute, it was an iU^chosen 
imite. The swamp was thickly grown with ^great gloomy pines 
and hemlocks, some of them ninety ieet high, wfaidi'made it dark 
at noondav, and a retreat for all the owls of ihe nett^bcnirhood. 
It was fdl of pots and quagmires, partly covered with weeds asd 
mosses, where the grem suiiace omn b^rayed the travdHer iabD 
« gvlf of bkdc smc^hering mtud; there were also dark and stag- 
t«nt pools, the abodes of the tadpole, the ^J^6xig,iaBd ihetwater- 
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•make ; where the trunks of pines and heonlocks lay half drowned, 
half rottinff, looking like aUi^tors sleeping in the mire. 

Tom had long l^en pickmg his way cautiously throudi ijiis 
treacherous forest ; stepping from tuft to tuft of rushes and roots, 
whidi afforded precarious foot-holds among deep sloughs ; or padn^ 
carc^Polly, like a cat, along the prostrate trunks of trees ; startl^ 
jiow and then by the sudden screaming of the bittern, or the 
quacking of a wild duck, rising on the wing from some solitary 
.pool At len^h he arrived at a piece of finn ground, which nui 
out like a peninsula into the deep bosom of the swamp. It had 
i)een one of the strong-holds of the Indians during their wars with 
the first colonists. Here they had thrown up a kind of fort, which 
ihey had looked upon as ahnost impregnable, and had used as a 
place of refuge for their squaws and children. Nothinff remained 
of the old Indian fort but a few embankments, gradufuly sinkmg 
to the level of the surrounding earth, and abready overgrown in 
part by oaks and other forest trees, the folia^ of which formed a 
^x>ntrast to the dark pines and hemlocks of the swamp. 

It was late in the dusk of evening when Tom Walker reached 
the old fort, and he paused there awhile to rest himself. Any 
one but he would have felt unwilling to linger in this lonely, me- 
lancholy place, for the common people had a bad opinion of it, 
from the stories handed down from tne time of the Indian wars; 
when it was asserted that the savages held incantations here, and 
made sacrifices to the evil spirit. 

Tom Walker, however, was not a man to be troubled with any 
fears of the kind. He reposed himself for some time on the 
trunk of a fallen hendock, listening to the boding cry of the tree 
toad, and delving with his walking staff into a mound of black 
mould at his feet. As he turned up the soil unconscioud.y, his 
staff struck against something hard. He raked it out of the vege- 
table mould, and lo ! a cloven skull, with an Indian tomahawk 
buried deep in it, lay before him. The rust on the weapon showed 
the time that had empsed since this death-blow had been given. 
It was a dreary memento of the fierce struggle that had taken 
place in this last foothold of the Indian wamors. 

" Humph ! " said Tom Walker, as he gave it a kick to shake 
the dirt from it. 

" Let that skull alone ! " said a gruff voice. Tom lifted up his 
«yes, and beheld a great black man seated directly opposite nim, 
on the stump of a tree. He was exceedingly surprised, having 
neither heard nor seen any one approach ; and he was still more 
|)erplexed on observing, as well as the gathering gloom would per- 
mit, that the stranger was neither negro nor IncSan. It is true 
he was dressed in a rude half Indian garb, and had a red belt or 
sash swathed round his body ; but his face was neither black nor 
oopper-colour, but swarthy and dingy, and begrimed with soot, as 
if he had been accustomed to toil among fires and forges, fie had 
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a shock of coarse black hair, that stood out horn his head in all^ 
directions, and bore an axe on his shoulder. 
He scowled for a moment at Tom with a pair of great red eyes. 
'** What are you doing on my grounds ? " said the black man, . 
iritji a hoarse growling voice. 

^5 Yotir grounds ! " said Tom with a sneer, " no more your 
grounds than mine ; they belong to Deacon Peabody." 

" Deacon Peabody be d a" said the stranger, " as I flat- 
ter myself he will be, if he does not look more to ms own sins, and 
less to those of his neighbours. Look yonder, aud see how Dea- 
con Peabody is faring. 

• Tom looked in the direction that the stranger pointed, and be- 
held one of the great trees, fair and flourishing without, but rotten 
at the core, and saw that it had been nearly hewn through, so that 
the first high wind was likely to blow it down. On the bark of 
the tree was scored the name of Deacon Peabody, an eminent man, . 
who had waxed wealthy by driving shrewd bargains with the In- 
dians. He now looked round, and found most of the tall trees 
marked with the name of some great man of the colony, and all 
more or less scored by the axe. The one on which he had been 
seated, and which had evidently just been hewn down, bore the 
name of Crowninshidd; and he recollected a mighty rich man cf 
that name, who made a vulgar display of wealth, which it was 
whispered he had acquired by buccaneering. 

" He's just ready for burning ! " said the black* man, with a- 
growl of triumph. " You see I am hkely to have a good stock of 
firewood for the winter." 

" But what right have you," said Tom, " to cut down Deacon 
Peabody^s timber?" 

" The right of a prior claim," said the other. '* This wood-land 
belonged to me long before one of your white-faced race put foot 
upon the soil." 

" And pray, who are you, if I may be so bold ? " said Tom. 
" Oh, I go bv various names. I am the wild huntsman in some 
countries ; the black miner in others. In this neighbourhood I am 
known by the name of the black woodsman. I am he to whom 
the red men consecrated this spot, and in honour of whom they 
now and then roasted a white man, by way of sweet-smelling 
sacrifice. Since the red men have been exterminated by you 
white savages, I amuse myself by presiding at the persecutions of 

Suakers and Anabaptists ; I am the great patron and prompter of 
ave-dealers, and the grand-master of the Salem witches." 
"The upshot of all which is, that, if I mistake not," said Tom, 
sturdily, "you are he commonly called Old Scratch." 

"The same, at your service!" replied the black man, with a 
half civil nod. 

Such was the opening of this interview, according to the old 
story i thongh it nasMmost too famiHar an air to be credited. 
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Oae wodd think thst to meet witii fiudi a Mngulaa* peracmage» in 
this wild, lonely place, vonM haTe shakm any man's nerves ; bat 
Tom was a luaa-mindpd f eOow, not easily daiu^;ed, and he had lived 
so lonj^ with a tenaM|ant wife, thai he aid not even fear the de^ 

It is said that aner this commenoomait tiicy had a long ilii 
earnest converaation together, as Tom returned homewaid. TiSb 
black man told him of great snms of money bniied by Eidd tiie 
pirate, nnder the oak-l^s on the high lidge, not far &om the 
morass. All these wnre nnder his command, and protected by his 
power, so that none eovM ftad them bat such asprc^itmtea his 
favour. These he offered to place within Tom WaLker's reaclv 
having ooneeived an especial kindaess for him ^ but thc^ were to be 
had only on oertam conditioiis. What these conditions were maj 
easily he surmised, th(R^ Tom never disdosed them pnUaolj. 
Thej mnst have- been yeiy hard, for he recpiied time to tUi^ of 
than, and he was not a man to stick at tnftes wke^ maoej waa 
in view. When theyhad reached the edge of the swamjj^ tie 
stranger panaed— " What proof have I that ail yim have becA 
telling me is tme f^ said Tom. ** There is my sigmtnre," said the 
Uack mnn, pressing his finger on Tom's hrAetSi. So sayin^^, he 
tunied off among the thid^ets of the swamp, and seemed, a» Tom 
said, to go down, dowi^ cbwn, into the earth, until nothing bat 
his head tatd shoulders could be seen, and ■» on, until he tota&y 
di sap peared. 

When Tom reached home, he foond the blacfc prmt of a finger, 
burnt, as it were, into his forehead, which nothing cosld obHterate. 

The first news his wife had to tell him wm the suddea death of 
Absalom Growninshidd, the ri^ buccaneer. It was announced in 
the papers with the usual flourish, that ''A great man had faMen 
in Israel." 

Tom recdlected the tree which his hlMk Mend had lust hewn 
down, and which was ready for burning, "Let the neebooter 
roast,** said Tom, "who cjffes !*• He now Mt convinced that all 
he had heard and seen was no illusion. 

He was not prone to let his wife into his eonfidence ; bfit as 
this was an uneasy scCTct, he willingly shared it wil^ her. AQ 
h^ ayarice was awakened at the mention of hidden goM, tmd she 
urged her husband to comply with the black man^s terms, and 
secure what would make them wealthy for life. However Toon 
might have felt disposed to sell himself to the Devil, he was de- 
temined not to do so to oblige his wife ; so he flatly refused, out 
of the mere spirit of contradietion. Many and bitter were the 
(piarrels they had on the subject, but the more she talked, the 
more resolute was Tom not to oe damned to pfease her. 

At length she detenmned to driye the bargain on her own 
account, and if she succeeded, to keep aU the gain to hers^. 
Being of the same fcsusless temper as her hnsbaad, she set <M for 
the <rtd Indian f<Mi towards the (dose of a summer's day. She yrae 
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manj hours sbsentu When she came badk, ^e was reserved aad 
auBen in her replies. She spoke something of a black man, whom 
she had met about twilight, hewing at the root of a tall tree. Mb 
was snlkr, howeiyer» ana wonid not eomo to terms : she was to go, 
again witli a pzopitiatcoT offenng,.biit what it was she forbore to saju 
The next evening sne sat off again for the awawp, idih me 
ispxm hea^y bcbn. Tom waited and waited tor hw, out in vain; 
madmght came, but she did not make her aj^fiearaaoe : morning, 
noon, nifi^t Tetumed, but still she did not ecmye, Tom now gnevr 
ni^aayl^r ber aafetj, ei^eciallT ae he found she had earned off in 
her apvon tile silver teapot and i^oons, and ev^ portable article 
of value. Another nignt elapse^ another morning came; but nQ 
irih. In a word, die was never heaxd of more. 

What WM her real f&ie n^ody knows, in consequence of so 
many pretending to know. It is one of those facts whidli have 
bec(nne oonf ouj^ed by a variety oi histoxians^ Some assorted that 
she lost hex way among the tiM^led maees of the swampy, and sank 
into aome pit pr sloogh; othera, more nnc^iaritable, hinted that 
she had eloped with tiae ho^ehohl booty, and made off to some 
other province; while othew snrmised that the temnt^ had ds* 
eoyed ner into a dismal c[oagmire, on the top of which her hat 
waafonnd lying. DnoonfirmatiQnof this, it was aeida gy^ black 
man, witb an ase on Ms ohoolder, was se^i late that very ev^iing 
coming out of the swwcip, osKrying a bnndle tied inax^heck apron^ 
with an air of surly izriumpb^ 

The most (mzrent and pgpobahle story, however, observes, that 
Tom Walker grew so anxious about the fate of his wife and his 
prooertT, that he setont at Lnigth to seek them both at the Indian 
IqbC IHunig a hmg snaam^s aft»:noon he seardbed about the 
gbomy place, but so wife was to be seen. He caUed her name 
lepeatedlv, but she was nowh/^» to be heard. The bittern alone 
respondea to his voice, as he flew s<a?eaming by; or the buU-feog 
croaked dolefidly from a n^ghbondng pod. At length, it is saii£ 
jvat in the l»>own hour of twilif;h1^ when the owls began to hoot, 
and ^ bats to flit about, his att^otion was attracted by the 
damour of carrion crows hovering about a cypress-tree. Bie 
looked up, and beheld a bundle tiea in a check apron, and hang* 
lag in doe InraQohes of ^e tree, wHk a great vulture perched 
htffd by, as if keeping watch upon it. He leaped with joy ; foi^ 
he reconiaed his wife's i^non, and supposed it to eontam the 
honseheid vakaUes. 

" jMi us get hold of the prq^rty," said he, consolingly to hinif 
self, ** and we will endeavour to do without the woman.' 

As ha scrambled up the tree, the vulture spread its wide wiags, 
and sailed off scareaming into the deep shadows of the fonest; 
\ Tom seized the check apron, but, woful sight ! found nothing but 
\ a heart and liver tied up in it i 

Such, acc(H:ding to the most auihentic old story, was aU that 
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was to be found of Tom's wife. She had probably attempted to 
I deal with the black man as she ^d been accustomed to deal with 
her husband ; but though a female scold is generally considered a 
match for the devil, yet in this instance she appears to Haye had 
the worst of it. She must have died game, nowever ; for it 4s 
Said Tom noticed many prints of cloven feet deeply stamped 
about the tree, and found nandfals of hair, that looked as if mery 
had been plucked from the coarse black shock of the woodman. 
Tom knew his wife's prowess hj experience. He shrugged his 
shoulders, as he looked at the signs of a fierce dapper-clawing. 
* Egad," said he to himself, " Old Scratch must have nad a tou^ 
time of it." 

Tom consoled himself for the loss of his property, with the loss 
of his wife, for he was a man of fortitude. He even felt some- 
thing like eratitude towards the black woodman, who, he con- 
sidered, had done him a kindness. He sought, therefore, to 
cultivate a further acquaintance with him, but for some time 
without success; the old black-legs played shy, for whatever 
people may think, he is not always to be nad for calling for : he 
knows how to play his cards when pretty sure of his game. 

At length, it is said, when delay had whetted Tom's eagerness 
to the quick, and prepared him to agree to anything rather than 
not gain the promised treasure, he met the black man one evening 
in his usual woodman's dress, with his axe on his shoulder, saun- 
tering along the swamp, and humming a tune. He affected to 
receive Tom's advances with great indifference, made brief replies, 
and went on humming his tune. 

By degrees, however, Tom brought him to business, and they 
began to haggle about the terms on which the former was to have 
the pirate's treasure. There was one condition which need not be 
mentioned, being generally understood in all cases where the devil 
grants favours ; but there were others about which, though of 
less importance, he was inflexibly obstinate. He insisted that 
the money found through his means should be employed in his 
service. He proposed, therefore, that Tom should employ it in 
the bla<;k tramc ; that is to say, that he should fit out a slave- 
ship. ThiSj, however, Tom resolutely refused : he was bad enough 
in aU conscience ; but the devil himself could not tempt him to 
turn slave-trader. 

lading Tom so squeamish on this point, he did not insist upon 
it, but proposed, instead, that he should turn usurer; the devil 
being extremely anxious for the increase of usurers, looking upon 
them as his peculiar people. 

To this no objections were made, for it was just to Tom's taste. 

" You shall open a broker's shop in Boston next month," said 
the black man. 

"I'll do it to-morrow, if you wish," said Tom Walker. 

" You shall lend money at two per cent, a month." 
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" Egad, PU charge four ! " replied Tom Walker. 
** You shall extort bonds, foreclose mortgages, drive the mer- 
chant to bankruptcy " 

" I'll drive him to the d ^l," cried Tom Walker. 

" You are the usurer for my money ; " said the black-legs with 
delight. " When will you want the rhino P " 
"This very nidit.'* 
"Done!" said the devil. 

" Done ! " said Tom Walker. — So they shook hands and struck 
a bargain. 

A lew days' time saw Tom Walker seated behind his desk in 
a coxmting-nouse in Boston. 

His reputation for a ready-moneyed man, who would lend 
money out for a good consideration, soon spread abrbad. Every 
body remembers the time of Governor Belcher, when money was 
particularly scarce. It was a time of paper credit. The country 
had been deluged with government bills ; the famous Land Baaik 
bad been established ; tnere had been a rage for speculating ; the 
people bad run mad with schemes for new settlements ; for build- 
ing cities in the wHdemess ; land-jobbers went about with maps 
of grants, and townships, and Eldorados, lying nobody knew 
where, but which every body was ready to purchase. In a word, 
the great speculating fever which breaks out every now and then 
in the country, had raged to an alarming degree, and every body 
was dreaming of making sudden fortunes fronv nothing. As usual 
the fever had subsided ; the dream had ^ne off, and the imaginary 
fortunes with it ; the patients were left m doleful plight, and the 
whole country resounaed with the consequent cry of "hard times." 
At this propitious time of pubUc distress did Tom Walker set up 
as usurer m Boston. His door was soon thronged by customers. 
The needy and adventurous ; the gambUng speculator ; the dream- 
ing land-jobber; the thriftless tradesman; the merchant with 
cracked credit ; in short, every one driven to raise money by 
desperate means and desperate sacrifices, hurried to Tom Walker, 
Thus Tom was the universal friend of the needy, and acted like 
a "friend in need;" that is to say, he always exacted good pay 
and good security. In proportion to the distress of the appHcant 
was the hardness of his terms. He accumulated bonds and mort- 
gages ; gradually squeezed his customers closer and closer ; and 
sent them at length, dry as a sponge, from his door. 

In this way he made money nana over hand ; became a rich and 
mighty man, and exalted his cocked hat upon 'Change. He built 
himself, as usual, a vast 'house, out of ostentation; but left the 

g eater part of it unfinished and unfurnished, out of parsimony, 
e even set up a carriage in the fulness of his vainglory, though 
he nearly starved the horses which drew it ; and as the unereased 
wheels groaned and screeched on the axle-trees, you would have 
thought you heard the souls of the poor debtors he was squeezing^ 
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As Tom waaed eld, lioif«9r«r, lie mm ilMni|^tfoL Saiii^ 
secnred the ffood thii^ of this ifom, he bei^ to feel uMxicm 
about those of the next. He thought with rejmt on ^e bam&i 
he had made with his hiack friend, and set his wits to worl to 
cheat him out oi the conditions. He became, therefore, all of a 
sudden, a violent church-goer. He prayed loudly and strenuoiTOly, 
as if heaven were to be taken by force of lun^. Indeed, one 
might always tell when he had sinned most dunn^ the week, by 
the clamour of his Sunday devotion, ^e quiet Chnfitians who had 
been modestly and steadfastly travelling Zionward, were stm^ 
with setf-reproach at seeing themselves so suddenly outstniMped 
in their career by this new-made convert. Tcm was as rifi;ia jti 
religious as in money matters ; he was a stem sap^fisor ana cen- 
surer of his neighbours, and seemed to think eveiy sin enteted in> 
to their account became a credit on his own side of the pace, fie 
even talked of the expediency of reviving the persec^mon <^f 
Quakers and Anabaptists. In a word^ 'Rim*^ ceal beeaoBie as 
notorious as his riches. 

Still, in spite of all this strenuous attention %ok/naB, fem bad 
a lurkmg diead that the devil would, alter all, have his due. Tkoat 
he mitfht not be taken unawt^es, therefore, it is said he akravs 
carried a small Bible in his coat-pocket. He had abo a gre«t foSo 
Bible on his counting-house desk, and would frec^uently be iound 
-reading it ^hen people called on business ; cm such oecaslons he 
would lay his green spectacles in the book, to maA the |daoc, 
while he turned round to drive some usuriotffl b«^ain. 

Some say that Tom grew a little crad^-brained m his oM days, 
and that fiaoicying his end approaching, he had his hone new diod, 
saddled and bridled, and buned with ms ff^t uppermost ; because 
he supposed that at the last day the world would be turned xro- 
side down ; in which case he should find his horse standing reeSj 
for mounting, and he was determined at the worst to giveliis^m 
friend a run for it. This, however, is probably a mere old wives' 
fable. If he really did take such a precaution, it was totally super- 
fluous ; at least so says the authentic old legend, 'Whidi dosea his 
story in the following manner. 

Cme hot summer afternoon in the dog-days, just »s a totMe 
black thundergust was coming up, Tom sat in his counting-house 
in his white Imen cap and India silk mominff-^own. He was on 
the point of fbreclosmff a mortgage, by whi<m ne would oomplele 
the ruin of an xmluck^iand specnktor fbr whom he had nrofisased 
the greatest friendsmp. lie poor land-jobber beggea him to 
grant a few months' indulgence. Tom had grown testy and irri- 
tated, and refused another day. 

" My family will be iruined and brotmht upon tiie parish,** said 
the land-jobber. " Charity begins at lome,^* replied Tom; *I 
must take care of myself in these hard.times." 

•* You have made so much money out of me," said the &peoulator. 
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IDom tost Us putionise aniliis pkiy"-''The deiil tdsa me/' said 
he, '^ if I hsre imfe a £urtbin^l^ 

Just tben there wero tiburee load knooiu «t the street lioer. He 
stepped oat to see who was there. A Uiuck mm was hddi«g a 
hl&ck horse, whkh neigbed and stashed wi^ iso^^atiesaoe. 

" Tom, yoti*re cone £(«," said the bladt feDow, gruffly, Tom 

dbmnk back, hut too hite. He had 1^ lus httle Bible at the 

ibciMom of his ooat^pooket, and his b^ Bible on ^e desk buried 

•wider the inort^a^e oe was aboat to tooedbse : never was simier 

idbesL SMsere cmawares. The blaek mm wkisked him Uke a doM 

kto the sftdflle, gMre the hone the huh, tad away he faUoped, 

w& Tom OB his baek, in Hbe Bsidst of the ^^KUider<«toim. The 

eierks stuck their pens behiiui their eatii, and stared A^r himikma 

tke wiadows. Awaj west Tom WaUeer, dashing down the skeeto ; 

his white cm) bobhmg xw imd down; his monuig-ffawii fluttering 

in the wimC aiad his steed striking fire out of the pavement at 

erery hoaswL When the ckrl» tmmad to h)ok lor the bhdk man 

he hid disiDpeared. 

Tom Walker never returned to fonedose the mortgage. A 
* ^comitxyDmn who Hved on the border of the swamp, n^^cxrted tbftt 
in. the height of the thuistdersust he had heard a great clatten^g 
of hoo£s and a howhng alone the road, and runmag to the window 
foaof^ sieht of s figure, su^ as X hofe described, om a horse that 
'■gaUoped like mad across the fields, o^er the hills and down into 
, the black hemlock swamn towards the old Indian ioii; and that 
.fihortlT after a thttiidechok failing im that dneoiiQafeemed to set 
ihe whole forest in s blase. 

/ 13]«goodpeopkof BositHi shook their heads and shrugfl^lheir 
shiraddi^, but luid been so mneh aoeustomed to witches ana goblins 
Old tricks of the derviil, in aU kinds «f shapes from the first settle- 
muU of the ooloi^, tint thej were not so mneh hoi3M»r-struek as 
might have berai taqpeeted. I^nstses w&» jifipoinlsBd to take 
«haige of Tom's effeeta. Thflne was nothing; howep^ei; to sdmi- 
mater npon. On mamhing his eoffiecsaU his bonds and nortga^ 
woe found redaeed to mderi. In i^aoe of gcU and siker his 
; iron diest was filLsd with chips and sBSTings ; two ^dietons lay 
' m his stable instead of his half-^staryed horses, and the very next 
daj his greait house took ^ and was hixnt to the ground. 

Such wm the end of Tom Walker and his ^l^itten weahh. 
Lei all griping money^irokers hj ^lis story to heart. The truth 
lyf it as not to be doubted. Utt rof hole under the oak4rQQs, 
n^ieaee he dug Kidd's mcmer, is to he se^ to this d»y; wnd ^e 
ndf^dbooring swamp and old IndSan foet are often naunted in 
stormy nights by s figure on honiGhai^ in mon)ing-|;own and 
white cap, which is doubtless the troubled spirit of the usurer. 
In fact, the story has resolved iteeM iato a proverb, and is the 
origin of Ihat popular sa^iiM^, so ptevaknt throughout New 
E^and, of " TheJDevil and Tfm Waiker." 
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Such, as nearly as I can recollect, was the pnrport of tlie talc 
told by the Ci^ Cod whaler. There were divers trivial paxiusft- 
lars which I have omitted, and which whUed away the nH»ii]iri|f 
very pleasantly, nntil the time of tide favourable to fii^iing Inwg 
passed, it was propped to land, and refresh ourselves nndeor tfe 
trees, till the noon-tide heat should have abated. ^ ^ 

We according^ landed on a delectable part of the idaiul «f 
Mannahatta, in that shady and embowered tract formerly «mder 
the dominion of the ancient family of the Hard^rooks. It wnos 
a spot well known to me in the course of the aquatic expedftktts 
of mv boyhood. Not far fix)m where we landed, l^iere was jn 
old Dutch family vault, constructed in the side of a bank, whioiL 
had been an object of great awe and fable among my sc^oolfcoj 
associates. We had peeped into it during one of our coastblp 
voyages, and been startlea by the sight of mouldering coffins mi 
musty bones within; but what had given it the most iexM. 
interest in our eyes, was its being in some way connected witk 
the pirate wreck which lav rotting among the rocks of Hell-g^. 
There were stories also of smu^^ung connected with it, partict- 
larly relating to a time when this retired spot was owned by ta 
noted burgher called Byeady Money Provost ; a man of whom it 
was whispered that he haa many and mysterious dealing witt 
parts beyond seas. All these throgs, however, had been jumblel 
together in our minds in that vague way in which such themes 
are mingled up in the tales of boyhood. 

While I was pondering upon these matters, my companions 
had spread a repast, from the contents of our well-stored pannier, 
under a broad cnestnut, on the ffreensward which swept aown to 
the water's ed^e. Here we solaced ourselves on the cool erassy 
carpet during tne warm sunny hours of mid-day. While lolling 
on the ffrass, indulging in that kind of musing reverie of whidil 
am fono, I summoned up the dusky recollections of my boyhood 
respecting this place, and repeated them like the unperfec% 
remembered traces of a dream, for the amusement of my OGm- 
panions. When I had finished, a worthy old burgher, John Jesse 
Vandermoere, the same who once relatea to me the adventures of 
Dolph Heyliger, broke sUence and observed, that he reoolleeted 
a story of money-digginff which occurred in this very neighbour- 
hood, and might account for some of the traditions which I had 
heard in my boyhood. As we knew him to be one of the most 
authentic narrators in the province, we b^^d him to let us hsn 
the particulars, and accordingly, while we solaced ourselves witik 
a clean long pipe of Blase Moore's best tobacco, the auUientie 
John Josse Vandermoere related the following tale. 

WOLFERT WEBBER, OR GOLDEN DREAMS. 
In the year of grace one thousand seven hundred and — ^blank "^ 
— for I do not remember the precise date ; however, it was some- 
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•vtoe in the early part of the last oentnrj, there Hyed in the 
aocront cit j of the Manhattoes a worthy burgher, Wolfert Web- 
ksT by name. He was descended from old Coous Webber of the 
BriUe in Holland, one of the original settlers, famons for intra- 
imcmg the cultivation of cabbages, and who came over to the 
proyince during the protectorship of Oloffe Van Kortlandt, other- 
WM called the dreamer. 

The field in which Cobus Webber first planted himself and his 
oabbages had remained ever since in the family, who continued in 
^e same line of husbandry, with that praiseworthy perseverance 
for which our Dutch burghers are noted. The whole £Eunily 
e^us, during several generations, was devoted to the study and 
development of this one noble vegetable ; and to this concentra- 
tiitai oi intellect may doubtless be ascribed the prodigious renown 
^o which the Webber cabbages attained. 

The Webber dynasty continued in uninterrupted suoces^on ; 
^md never did a une give more unquestionable proofs of legiti- 
macy. The eldest son succeeded to the looks, as well as the ter- 
dtory of his sire ; aud had the portraits of this line of tranquil 
pc^ntates been taken, they woula have presented a row of heads 
marveUously resembling in shape and magzutude the vegetid)les 
over which they reignc3. 

The seat of government continued unchanged in the family 
mansion: — a Dutch-built house, with a front, or rather gable-eud 
of yellow brick, tapering to a point, with the customary iron 
weathercock at the top. Everything about the buildiu^ bore the 
air of long-settled ease and security. Flights of martms peopled 
the little coops nailed against its walls, and swallows built meir 
nests under &e eaves ; and every one knows that these house-lov- 
ing birds brinff ^d luck to the dwelling where they take up their 
abode. In a onght sunny morning in early summer, it was de- 
lectable to hear tneir cheerful notes, as they sported about in the 
pure sweet air, chirping forth, as it were, the greatness and pro- 
sperity of the Webters. 

Thus quietly and comfortably did this excellent family vecetate 
under the shade of a mighty button-wood tree, which bv little and 
little grew so great as entirely to overshadow their palace. The 
dty gradually spread its suburbs round their domain. Houses 
fif rang up to interrupt their prospects. The rural lanes in the 
▼icinity be^n to grow into the bustle and populousness of streets ; 
in short, with aU the habits of rustic life they began to find them- 
selves tiie inhabitants of a city. Still, however, they maintained 
their hereditary character, and hereditary possessions, with all the 
tenacity of petty Grerman princes in the midst of the empire.. 
Wolfert was the last of the line, and succeeded to the patriarchal 
bench at the door, xmder the family tree, and swayed the sceptre of 
his fathers, a kind of rural potentate in the midst of a metropolis^ 
To share the cares and sweets of sweet sovereignty, he had taken 
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m; thiAisioai^ aheirifiOBeof <lm6 notabfe little ] 
wkrm wk> mn liwifB bm^ vbea tlMie is nothing to do. Ma: 
aetifitT, hawofer, took one futaeukr Aireetioii ; her ^6^ MSt 
•eemed defotod to intenio kiattag ; wliethar «t kome or ■Jwrooit, 
mlldiig or fittiiiff, her ■leedles were eoaetetlj in motioB, ud ife 
18 oTen affirmed that by her unwearied mAxuktj the very aaniy' 
WLppiied hor honseboki with stodongs throoghoct the year. This 
wankj ooople were bleteed with one danghfckr, who was bcon^ht 
w with mat tendenMn aod oave; vnoovimon ipain had beeft 
tusD wioi her «dacation, »o that the oonld stiteh m everyTario^ 
•f way ; make all kinds of pickles and proeenres, and naik her 
eiWB n aio on a eaiapier. Tl^ influenee ot her taste was teen akK» 
in the family sarden, where the ornamental began to minefe iMt 
the usefol ; whole rows of fieiy maiigokls and splendid hoovhockn 
bordered Uie oahbage beds ; imd gigantic s«iflowers kUed tli^ 
bnad jolly heos over the teees, seeming to ^le most afibetioii* 
al^ <a6 f»aa8ers4)y. 

Tiins reigned and iRSgetated W^dfert Webber over his patDmal 
asres, peaosfaMy and eontentedly. Not but <liat, like all other 
90T«r^gn8, he had his oooasicmal cares uid vexations. Ingrowth 
of lus native citv sometimes caused liim annoyance. His httie 
territory graduauy became hemmed in by streets and houses, ^^ch 
mtereepted air and sonshine. He was now and then snbjected tn 
the irrup^ons of the border peculation that infest the streets of a 
metropolis ; who would mi^e midnight forays into his dominions;, 
and oariy off oaptire whole platoons of his noblest enhjeots. Va- 
grant swine would make a descent, too, now and then, when tiie 
gate was left open, and lay waste all before them ; and miscyevoRn 
urchins would decapitate the illustrious suniowsia, ihi& glory of 
the garden, as they loUed their heads so fondly •awr the wnik 
Still ail these were petty grievances, whieh might now asd. then 
mfle the surfaee of his mmd, as a summer breese will mfile titt 
surface of a mill-pond ; but they could not disturb the deepc es tod 
f ({met of his soul. He would but seiae a trusty staffs tiiat stood 
bdiind ike door, issoe suddenly out, and anoint 1^ back of the 
aggressor, whether pig or urchin, and then return within doQV8» 
marv^uslv refreshed and traiuniittieed. 

The dnef cause of anxiety to honest Wolfert, however, wis ik/t 
growine prosperitr of the city. The expenses d liring denhM 
and trebled ; out he oonld not double and ttdi^ the magnitude eC 
his cabbages ; and the number of oompetators prevMited the Or 
crease of price ; thus, therefore, while every one around him grew 
richer, Wolfert grew poorer, and he could no^ for the life of aims 
perceive how the evil was to be remedied. 

This growing care, which increased from day to day, had its 
mdnal effect upon our worther burgher; insomuch, thi^ it at 
KBgfAi impfamted two or three wrinkks in his brow; things un- 
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hdfutt in te Innlf of the Webbers; $nA it seeaedio 
BJBtliup the coniersof Iub euWced hftt mtotan eiLprassion of iniiefy, 
iotalty o]9fio8ite to the tnusqail, broacUbniiimed, low^nowned boi- 
^mraii bis iMnstriom ftogeikan. 

I^ertiaps men. this trotm ^ot have noteiially di0turbed the se* 
Ttmty ot his laind, had he had (xoitj himaelf and hk wtfeto ooce 
for; bat there was hk daughter gradually growing to matnril^; 
{and ail the wodd knows that whea daughters begm to ripen no 
fnit nor flowor requires so nradi looking af t«% I have no ts^nt 
«t deseribmg fewnie (skmnns, else fain w^ikl I d^not the (nrogrees 
jDf this little Datch beantgr. How her blue ^res grew deeper tsai 
^beper;, and her dberry lips redder and redder ; and how she ripened 
and ripened, and rounded «nd rounded in liie openiaff breath ei 
ifateMi summers, vaitil, in ^sa serenteenth epnng, she seemed 
leadT to burst out of her bodiwt, like a ha^Uown Tose-bud ! 

4h ! weli-a*dB^ ! ooukL I but show her as she was then, tricked 
01^ on a Sundi^ nMnrning, in the hereditary finei^ of the old Duteh 
^loliies-nffese, ra whidi her mother had ocmfided to her tiie k^. 
The weddfiBg-dress of her grandmetiier, modttmisedior use, mSk 
wairj ornaments, handed down as heirlooms in the family. Heir 
pab brown hair smoothed witili buttermilk in flat waiving lines on 
eaeh side of her fair forehead. The chain of ^relkiw Tirgin gok^ 
Ihat enoirded her neok; the little etoss, that just rested at ikid 
cnfcnmee of a soft irall^ of happiness, as if it would sanetify the 
l^aoe. The—but, pooh !-^it is not for an old man like me f o be 
prosii^ about female beauty ; suffice it to say. Amy had attained 
her seventeenth year. Long sinee had her sam}^ exhibited 
hearts in oouples desj^rate^ transfixed with arrows, and ^ue 
lovers' knots worired m deep-Uue silk ; and it was evident she 
began to languish for some more interesting ooonpatkm than iht 
rearing of sunflowera -or pioklmgof cucumbers. 

At this critical penriod of remaie existence, when the heait 
within a danisefs bosom, like its emblem, tiie miniature which 
hangs without, is apt to be engrossed by a single imiffie, a new 
firitor began to wike his appearanee undor the roof of Wolfert 
'Webber. This was Dirk Waidron, the only son of a poor widow, 
Imt who eould boast of more fathers than any kd in the province ; 
for his mother had had four husbands, and this only child, so 
Unt though bom in her kst we^o^, he might ftdily claim to be 
the tardy fruit of a long oourse of cultivation. This son of fowr 
iatdwrs, united the merits and the yigour of all his nies. If he 
had not had a great family before him, he aeemed lik^ to have a 
great one after him ; for you had only to lock at tkefresh bucksome 
youth, to see that 1^ was formed to lie the founder of a mighty race. 
This youngster mdually became an intimi^ Tisitor of the 
fnnily. He talked little, but he sat long. He filled ^ father's 
pipe when iik was empty, gathered up the mother's kmttiDr needle, 
or ball of worsted when it fett to the ground; stroked.the deek 
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ooat of the tortoiae-ebell cat, and lepleoisliod tiie teapot ibr tiM 
daughter from the bri^t copper kettle that aoi^ before the fiie. 
All these quiet little ofiioes xnay seem of trifling import ; bnt 
when true love is translated into Low Dutch, it is in this m^ 
that it eloquently expresses itself. They were not lost upon the 
Webber family. The winning youngster found marvdlous favour 
in the eyes of the mother ; the tortoise-shell oat, albmt the most 
staid and demure of her kind, gave indubitable signs of approba^ 
tion of his visits, the teakettle seemed to sing out a cheering note 
of welcome at his approach, and if the sly gltmces of the daughter 
might be rightly rcAO, as she sat bridlinff and dimpling, and sewing 
by ner mothers side, she was not a whit behind Dame Webb^, 
XX ffrimalkin, or the teakettle, in good wiU. 

Wolfert alone saw nothing of what was going on. Profound^ 
wrapt up in meditation on the growth of the city and his cab- 
4)age8, he sat looking in the fire, and puffing his pipe in siknce. 
One niffht, however, as the gentle Amv, acoordiiig to custoo^ 
lighted her lover to the outer door, and ne, according to custom, 
•took his parting salute, the smack resounded so vifforouslv through 
-the long silent entry, as to startle even the dulf ear of Wolf^ 
He was slowly roused to a new source of anxiety. It had nev^ 
entered into ms head that this mere child, who, as it seemed, but 
the other dav had been cHmbing about his knees, and playing 
'With dolls ana baby-houses, could all at once be thinJdng or lovers 
andnnatrimony. He rubbed his eyes, examined into the fact, and 
reallv found that while he had been dreaming of other matters, 
she nad actually grown to be a woman, and what was worse, had 
fallen in love. Here arose new cares for Wolfert. He was a kind 
iiather, but he was a prudent man. The young man was a lively, 
itirrin^ lad ; but then he had neither money nor land. Wolfert*s 
ideas all ran in one channel ; and he saw no alternative in case of 
a marriage, but to portion off the young couple with a comer of 
liis cabbage garden, the whole of which was barely sufficient for 
'the support of his family. 

Like a prudent father, therefore, he determined to nip this 
passion in the bud, and forbade the youngster the house ; uioug^ 
sorely did it ^ against his fatherly heart, and many a silent t^ 
did it cause in the bright eye of his daughter. She showed her- 
self however, a pattern of filial piety and obedience. She never 
pouted and sulked; she never flew in the face of parental autho- 
rity ; she never flew into a passion, nor fell into hysterics, as many 
xomantic novel-read younaj ladies would do. Not she, indeed! 
She was none such heroical rebellious trumpery, I'll warrant ye. 
On the contrary, she acquiesced like an obedient daughter, shut 
the street door in her lover's face, and if ever she did grant him 
an interview, it was either out of the kitchen window, or over the 
^den fence. 

Wolfert was deeply cogitating these matters in his mind, and 
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1^ brow wrinkled with nnnsual care, as he wended his way one 
Saturday afternoon to a rural inn, about two miles from the city. 
I* was a favourite resort of the Dutch part of the community, from 
being always held by a Dutch line of landlords, and retaining an 
air and relish of the good old times. It was a Dutch-built house^ 
thttk had jjrobably been a country-seat of some opulent burgher in 
the earlv time of the settlement, it stood near a point of land, called 
Corlear s Hook, which stretches out into the Sound, and against 
which the tide, at its flux and reflux, sets with extraordinary rapi- 
dity. The venerable and somewhat crazy mansion was distinguished 
&om afar, by a grove of elms and sycamores that seemed to wave z^ 
hospitable invitation, while a few weeping-willows, with their dank,^ 
drooping foliage, resemblii^ fallen waters, gave an ideaof coolness,. 
that rendered it an attractive spot during the heats of summer. 

Here, therefore, as I said, resorted many of the old inhabitants. 
of the Manahattoes, where, while some played at shuffle-board, and 
qnoits, and nine-pins, others smoked a deliberate pipe, and talked 
over public affairs. 

It was on a blustering autumnal afternoon that Wolfert made 
nis visit to the inn. The grove of elms and willows was stripped 
of its leaves, which whirled in rustling eddies about the fields. 
The nine-pin alley was deserted, for the premature chilliness of 
the day had driven the company within doors. As it was Satur- 
day afternoon, the habitual club was in session, composed prmci- 
pally of regular Dutch burghers, though mingled occasionally with 
persons of various character and country, as is natural in a place 
of such motley population. 

Beside the fireplace, in a huge leather-bottomed arm-chair, sat 
the dictator of this little world, the venerable Rem, or as it was 
pronounced, Raram Rapelye. He was a man of Walloon race, 
and illustrious for the antiquitjr of his line ; his great-grandmother 
having been the first white child bom in the province. But he 
was still more illustrious for his wealth and dignity : he had long 
filled the noble office of alderman, and was a man to whom the 
governor himself took off his hat. He had maintained possession 
of the leather-bottomed chair from time immemorial ; and had gra^ 
duaUy waxed in bulk as he sat in the seat of government, until, in 
the course of years, he filled its whole magnitude. His word was 
decisive vnth his subjects ; for he was so rich a man, that he was. 
never expected to support any opinion by argument. The landlord 
waited on him with peculiar officiousness ; not that he paid better 
than his neighbours, but then the coin of a rich man seems alwaya 
to be so much more acceptable. The landlord had ever a pleasant 
word and a joke to insinuate in the ear of the august Ramm. It 
is true Ramm never laughed, and, indeed, ever maintained a 
mastiff-like gravity, and even surliness of aspect ; yet he now and 
then rewar&d mme host vnth a token of approbation ; whidiy 
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tivrngh nothing more nor less tiuin a land cl grmt, ^att ddii^ted 
the landlotd more than a bioad laugh fioom a poorer man. 

*' This will be a roush night for the money-diggers," said miiw 
host, as a gost of wind howled nmnd the hoase, and rattled at 
the windows. 

<< What! are thejat their works again?" said an English half- 
avf eaptain, with one eje, who was a ? eiy fceqaent attftndapt at 
the inn. 

^ A.J, are they," aaid the landlord, " and weU may thej. be. 
Th^ye had lack of late» Thegr say a great potof mone/ ha0l>eai 
di^ up in the fields, just behind Stuyvesanf s orchard. foUoi. 
think it most have bom buried thare in old timesr by Peter 8to^ 
veaant^ the Diitch goremor." 

'' Fudge !" said Uie one^ed nan of wv^ as he added a small, 
portioa of water to a bottom of brandy. 

" Well, yon may beUere it, or not. as you please," said mine host^ 
aoaiewhat nettled; "bat everybody knows that the dd govemoi: 
buried a great deal of his money at the time of the Dutch tmubles^ 
when the English redreaats seized on the provinoe. They aay, too, 
the cdd gentleman walks; ay» and in the vary same do^ that he 
wears in tiie piotare that ha^np in the £unily house." 

" Fudge !" aaid the half-pay offioer. 

"^ Fn(^ if you plsase !— But didn't Con(^ Yan Zaadt see him 
at midni^ stalking about in the meadow with his wooden le^ 
aad a drawn sword in hia hand, that flashed like fire P And what 
can he be walking for, but beeiuise pecmle have been trouhiing the 
place where he buried his money in old times P' 

Here the landlord was interrupted' by several gutjairal sounds 
from Bamm Rapelye, betokening that he was labouring with the ' 
unusual production of an idea. As he was too great a man. to be 
ali^^ited oy a mudent publican, mine host oespeotMv paused until 
he should deuver himsdf. The corpulent frame of this mighif 
burgher now gave all the symptoms of a volcanic mountain on the 
point of an eruption. First, there was a certain heaving of the 
abdomen, not unlike an earthquake ; then was emitted a doudof 
tahacoo«moke from Uiatorat^, his mouth; tiien there was almni 
oi rattle in the throat, as if the idea were working its wav up through 
a region of phlegm ; ihmx there ware several disjointed memberac£ 
a sentence thrown out, ending in a cough; at length his voios 
fimsed its wav in the ^w, but absolute tone of a man who feds 
the weight of his purse, if ot^ of his ideas ; every portion of his 
^leeeh bdng marked by a testy puff of tobaoco^^sinoke. 

" Who t^ of old Feter Stuyveeant's walking P— puff— Have 
P^ple no reepeot for persons? — puff--puff— Peter Stuyvesai^ 
knew better wlu^ to do with his money than to bury it--puff^ 
I know the Stny vesant ftmiily — puff — every one of them — puff— • 
not amore req^eotable family m the province-^puff— -old standaida 



— |mff— warm honsdioMers — pofF—iKme <tf ^oar iq>8iittrt8 — jn£ 
— puff-— puf .— Dont talk to ne of Peler Sti]^€8U]t'i waUdng^ 
ptflf— •puff — paff — prf." 

Sere the redodStaUe Barnin eontracted his brow; Gasped op 
his xnouth tOI it wrinkkd at eaeh eomer, acod redoubled bis smok* 
ing with sneh Td^menee, thiU; the ^oody Tokimes soon wreaftbed 
rotnid bis head, as the smoke envelopes the amfol summit of 
Mount Etna. 

A general silence Mowed the sadden rebuke of iM» Terj rich 
TOKO., The subject, howerer, was too intu^stiBg to be really 
abanckmed. The conrersation soon broke fiottk again from tile 
lips of l^eechj Pranxw Yan Hoc^ the ehrooaeler of the ckb, om 
of those prosix^, narrative dd men who seem tobe Iroubled with 
an imcontmence of words, as th^ grow oM. 

Peechy could, at any time, tell as mtm stories ■» «i evemBf^ m 
Ids hearers could digest in a month. He new resumed the coi^ 
Tersatkm, by affirming that, to his knowied^, money bad ai diMexmA 
times been di^d up in rarious plots d the imtd. The Inci^ 
persons who had discovered them had alwi^ dreamt of them t^ree 
times beforehand, and what was worthy of remark, those treasures 
had never been found but by some descendant of the good old 
Dutch fnoilies, which clearly proved ik&t thevbsui be^ miried 1^ 
Dutchmen in tiie oMen time. 

'^I^ddlestidc with your Dutchmen !" cried tiie half-pw officer. 
** The Dutch had nothmff to do with them. They were aiU boned 
by Kidd the pirate, and his crew." 

Here a kejr-note was touched that loused the whde company. 
The name of Captain Kidd was like a talisman in those times, and 
was associated with a thousand marvellous stories. 

The half-pay officer took the lead, and in his Dtazrations fathered 
upon Kidd all the plunderings and exploits of Mc^rgan, Blackbeaird, 
and the whole list of bloody buccaneers. 

The officer was a man of great weight among the peaoedtde 
members of the club, by reason of his warb'ke ehoracter and gis* 
powder tales. Afl his golden stories of Kidd, howerer, aoid the 
Dooty he had buried, were obstinateh- rivalled by tije tales of Pcechy 
Phiuw, who, rather than suffer his Dutch progenitors to be edipsed 
by a foreign freebooter, enriched every field and shore in the 
neighbonrbood with the hidden wealth of Peter Stuyvesaat and 
his contemporaries. 

Not a word of this conversation was lost upon WoMeji Webber. 
He returned pensively home, full of magnifieei^ ideas. The soil 
of his native island seemed to be turned into gold d«st ; and every 
field to teem with treasure. His head ahnost reded at the thought 
how often he must have heedlessly rambled over pJnoes where 
countless sums lay, scarcely covered by the turf beneath las foet. 
His mind was in an uproar with this whirl of new ideas. As he 
came in sight of the yeneraUe mansion of his forefaEthers, and the 
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llt-tle realm where the Webhers had so long aod so conteniec^ 
flourished, his ffQr«;e rose at ihe narrowness of his destiny. 

** Unlucky Wollert !" exclaimed he ; *' others can go to lx4^?U^ 
dream themselyes into whole mines of wealth; they have-bq^^te 
seize a spade in the morning, and torn up doubloons lik^ PP^atp^^ 
bnt thou must dream of hiudships, and rise to poverty — mvs^^^g. 
thy field from yeair's end to year's end, and yet raise nothing hut, 
caDbaees!" ' ' 

Wdfert Webber went to bed with a heaver heart, and it was' 
long before the goMen visions that disturbed his brain permitt^ 
him to sink into repose. The same visions, however, extended 
into his sleeping thou^ts, and assumed a more definite form. He' 
dreamt that ne nad discovered an immense treasure in the centre 
of his garden. At every stroke of the spade he laid bare a goldea 
ingot ; diamond onuses sparkled out of the dust ; bags of m^oue^ 
turned up their bellies, corpulent with pieces-of -eight, orvenera\^e' 
doubloons ; imd chests, wedged close with moidores, ducats, aM^' 
pistareens, yawned before his ravished eyes, and vomited fort& 
their glittermg contents. 

Wdfert awoke a poorer man than ever. He had no heart to 
go about his daily concerns, which appeared so paltry and profit- 
less ; but sat all day long in the chimney-comer, picturing to him- 
self ingots and heaps of gold in the fire. The next night his dream 
was repeated. He was again in his garden, dig^g, and laying 
open stores of hidden wealth. There was somethm^ very singular 
in this repetition. He passed another day of reverie, and though 
it was cleaning-day, and the bouse, as usual in Dutch households, 
completely topsy-turvy, yet he sat unmoved amidst the general 
uproar. 

The third ni^ht he went to bed with a palpitating heart. He 
put on his red.mght-cap wrong side outwards, for good luck. It 
was deep midnight before his anxious mind could settle itself into 
sleep. Agam tne golden dream was repeated, and again he saw 
his garden teeming with ignots and money bags. 

Wolfert rose the next morning in complete bewilderment. A 
dream three times repeated was never known to lis ; and if so, his 
fortune was made. 

In his agitation he put on his waistcoat with the hind part be- ' 
fore, and this was a corroboration of good luck. He no lonser 
doubted that a huge store of money lay buried somewhere in hi& 
cabbage field, covly waiting to be sought for : and he repined at 
having so long been scratching about the surface of the soil in- 
stead of dijn^ing to the centre. 

He took nis seat at the breakfast table full of these speculations; 
asked his daughter to put a lump of gold into his tea, and an 
handing his wife a plate of slap-jacks, begged her to help herself 
to a doubloon. 
^ His grand care now was how to secure this immense treasure 
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mtkoat its being known. Instead of working regoladj in his 
gromids in the daytime, he now stole from his bed at ni^ht, and 
with spade and pickaxe, went to work to rip up and di^ about his 
patei^ aeres, from one end to the other, in a littie time the 
wiiol^ garden, which had presented such a goodly and regular ap- 
pegi^rance, with its phalanx of cabbages, like a v^etable army in 
oattl6^ array, was reduced to a scene of devastation ! while the re- 
leiidess "Wolfert, with night-cap on head, and lantern and spade in 
kand, stalked through the slaughtered ranks, the destroying angel 
of his own v^etable world. 

Every morning bore testimony to the rirvages of the preceding 
Hight in cabbages of all a^es and conditions, from the tenaer sprout 
to the full-grown head, piteously rooted from their q^uiet beds like 
worthless weeds, and left to wither in the sunshme. In vain 
Wolfert*s wife remonstrated ; in vain his darling daughter wept 
over the destruction of some favourite marigold. " Thou shalt 
have gold of another guess sort,*' he would cry, chucking her 
under the chin 5 " thou shalt have a string of crooked ducats for 
thy wedding necklace, my child/* His family began really to fear 
that the poor man's wits were diseased. He muttered in his sleep 
at night about mines of wealth, about pearls and diamonds and 
bars of gold. In the daytime he was moody and abstracted, and 
walked aoout as if in a trance. Dame Webber held frequent 
councils with all the old women of the neighbourhood j scarce an 
hour in the day but a knot of them might oe seen wagging their 
white caps together round her door, while the poor woman made 
some piteous recital. The daughter too was fain to seek for more 
frequent consolation from the stolen interviews of her favoured 
swain Dirk Waldron. The delectable little Dutch songs with 
which she used to dulcify the house grew less and less frequent, 
and she would forget her sewing and look wistfully in her father's 
face, as he sat pondering bv the fireside. Wolfert caught her 
eye one day fixed on him thus anxiously, and for a moment was 
roused from his golden reveries. — ** Cheer up, my mrl," said he^ 
exultingly, " why dost thou droop P — thou shalt hold up thy head 
one day with the Brinckerhoffs, and the Schermerhoms, the Van 
Homes, and the Van Dams. — ^By Saint Nicholas, but the patroon 
himself shall be glad to get thee for his son ! " 

Amy shook her head at this vainglorious boast, and was more 
than ever in doubt of the soundness of the ^ood man's intellect. 

In the meantime Wolfert went on di^gin^ and digging ; but 
the field was extensive, and as his dream nad indicated no precise 
spot, he had to dig at random. The winter set in before one-tenth 
of the scene of promise had been explored. 

The ground became frozen hard, and the nights too cold for the 
labours of the spade. 

No sooner, however, did the returning warmth of spring loosen 
the soil, and the small frogs begbi to pipe in the meadows, but 

Q 
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tfl» hamm of indostr^ wtre re^^eraed. 

luitewd oi work»g; cheenlj all (%, plantiiig and setimr oil 
]d» iggct abiw , h« remamed taoughtAilly tcliej until tht*fibM»^ 
Wf^ ramnomd hiiii to his secret labows. la' this- wa^ be- om- 
ttefied to dig £iom iug[ht to. night, and week to week, and hkmI^ 
to month, bnt not a sdTer did he find. On Obe ocmtrarj, ihe wore 
he digged, the poorer he grew. The rich soil of his gardta ww 
diggedaway, and the^ saBcl and gravel from b^ieaik wem ihnmm 
to the surface, until the whole field presented as aaptet of andj 
bHTemiess. ^ 

Isk the meantime the seasons sradualiy rolled on. The little 
ftx»gs whidi had piped in the meadows in early spring, <^naked as 
imu-frogs dormg the summer heats, and then* sssk into siieBoe. 
The pef^4ree midded, blossomed, and bore its fmife^ The swal- 
lows and martins eeme, twittered about t^o roof> bvilt i^ir nests^ 
reared their young, heM tlieir congress abn^ the eai<es, and tiM» 
winged their flight in search of another sprmg. The caterpiflir 
spun its winding-aiieet, dangled it from the great buttxm-wooil 
tree before the house ; turs^ into a nrath, fi^tt^ied wil^ the last 
sunshine of summer, and disanpeared ; and finally the ]ea?«es of 
^ button-wood tree turned yellowy then brown^ then rustled <»e 
by one to the ground, and whirling about in little ec^ies of wind 
and dtist, whispered that winter was at hand. 

Wolfert gradually awe^ from his dream of wealth as the year 
declined. He had reared no crop for the supi^y of his housmild 
during the steriMty of winter. The season was limg and sei^er^ 
and for the first time the family was really straiteBed in its com- 
ft>rts. By degrees a reTulaJon of thought took place in Wolfeilfs 
mind,, common to those whose golden dreams ha^e been dis- 
turbed by pinching realities. The idea gradualk stole upon bin 
^at he should come to want. Be alreai^ ccmsioBred himself oae 
of the- most unfortunate men in the provmce, haf^gWt sudi av 
incalculable ^nount of undiscovered treasure, and jxaw, when thoit^ 
sands of pounds had eluded his search, to be peiplexed for shil- 
lings and pence wm cruel in ik» extome. 

B^aggard care ^thered about his brow ; ho w^t aibcmt w^ a 
money-seeking air, his eyes bent downwards into the dust, and 
eanying his hands in his pockBts> as men are apt to do when they 
have nothing else to put mto tdmoiv He could not even pass md 
eity almshouse without ^vingit a rueful glaneoi a^ ^ deikmad. to 
be his future abode. 

The strangeness of his conduct andof his looks ocoasio»ed much 
speculation and remark. Eor a^long time he was^ suspected of being 
erazy, and then every body pitied him ; at length it bmm to be 
susoected that he was poor, and then every body a;v(»cbd him. 

Ihe rich old burghers of his ac^usdntance met him outBide 
of tlie door wh^ he called) entertaiaed him hospitably on the 
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itee^flU, pressed faki mxafy hf iikt kuni ai partiBg<, ^ook 
^leir heads as he wdiked away, with the kind-hearted expression 
•i ^' |K>or Wolfert," and tarned a comer moAkjj if hf d^nux they 
sttir^feiii ap{ffoadiiiig as tk^ walked the streets. £?en the bu-ber 
flftd' cobbler of the naghbourhood, and a tattered taak>r in an alW 
httttk bj, tduraeef the poorest ami m^iriesl vognes in the wori4 
eywl hsm with that aboadont sympathy which usually atteiMb a 
link«£ tteans; and thore is not a donU but their pockets wovld 
happe-fasenal his oomnmod, oahr that tiiey happened to be empty. 

3%n» metphoiAr deserted the WebbammRsiDn, as if poverty 
w)»& oontaffionsy &ke the plagoe; e^wy body but honest Dm 
Waldit»^ who siM kept up his stden vints to ike daughter, and 
indlMd seemed to wax more affisctionate as the fortunes o( his mis- 
tsess -were ia the wane. 

Moay montte had elapsed since Wolfert had frequented his old 
lemaiy the rural inn. He was taking a lonff lonely walk one Satur- 
cby afteInool^ mnsioj^ oyer his wants and dtsppomtments, when 
his feet ixxk instinokrely their wonted direction, and en awaking 
oat of a reverie, he found himself before the door d the inn. For 
sone moments he hesitated whether to enter, but his heart yearned 
for ocRBipankHiship ; and where can a ruined man find better eom- 
penioBship than at a tsmsm, whepe there is neither sober example 
nor sober advice to put him out of eountenanee P 

W^^rt found several of the old frequenters of the mn at t^ir 
nsual p08ts,.and seated in their usual places ; but one was missing, 
the great S^wsm B^[>elye, who for many years had Mled the leather^ 
bot^oaied chair of state. His ipAskct was supplied by a stranger^ 
who seemed, however, completely at home in the chair and the 
tsrem. He ^bs rather unaer size, but dc^ chested, square, and 
muscular. His broad shoulders, double joints, and bow knees, 
gave tokens of prodigious strength. His face was dark and 
weather-beaten ; a deep sear, as if from the slash of a eutkss, had 
ahnost divided his nose, and made a ga^ in his ufmer lip t^irough 
whidi his teeth shone like a bull-dog s. A mop of iron-gray hair 
gave a grisly finish to his hard-favoured visage. His dress was of 
an amphibious character. He wore an old hat edged with tar-* 
nished lace, and cocked in martial style, on oaie side of his head -y 
a rusty blue military coat with brass buttons, and a wide pair of 
shoart petticoat trowsers, or rather breeches, for they were gathered 
up at the knees. He ordered every body about him witn an au- 
mwitative air ; talked in a brattling voice that sounded like the 
craddinj^ d thorns under a pot ; d d the landlord and ser- 
vants with perfefct impunity, and was waited upon with greater 
dbsequkmsness than had eter been shown to the migiity Kamm 
hhnself. 

Wcdfert's curiosity was awakened to know who and what was 
this stranger, who had thus usurped absolute sway in this aneient 
domain. JPeechy Prauw took him aside, into a remote comer ol 
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the haD^ and there, in an under voice, and with great cantiM^ in*- 
parted to him all that he knew on the anhieet. The inn had beok 
aroused seTeral months before, on a dark stormy night, by^'t^k 
peated long shouts, that seemed like the howlinss of a wolf, ^er 

' came from the water-side ; and at length were mstinguished ttfm 
hailing the house in the seafaring manner, '' House-A-hoy f ^ Hhe 
iandlord turned out with his head waiter, tapster, hostlerv'hai 

' «rrand-boY — that is to say, with his old negro Cuff. On ajmmeb- 
ing the place whence the voice proceeded, they foond this lUEk 
pmbious-loo^dng personage at the water's edge, qiaite alone^ and 
seated on a great oaken sesrchest. How he came there, whether 
he had been set on shore from some boat, or had floated to land 
on h\a chest, nobody could tell, for he did not seem dispoeed to 
answer questions ; and there was something in his looks and 
manners that put a stop to all questioning. Suffice it to say^ he 
took possession of a comer room of the inn, to which his ch^ 
was removed with great difficulty. Here he had remained e?i^ 
since, keeping about the inn and its vicinity. Sometimes, it is 
true, he disappeared for one, two, or three <i(ays at a time, gmng 
and returning without giving any notice or account of his move- 
ments. He always appeared to have plenty of monev, thon^ 
often of a very strange outlandish coinage ; and he regularly paid 
his bill every evening before turning^ in. 
He had fitted up his room to his own fancy, having slung a 

" hammock from the ceiling instead of a bed, and decorated the 
walls with rusty pistols and cutlasses of foreign workmanship. 
A great part of his time was passed in this room, seated by the 
window, which commanded a wide view oi the Sound, a short old- 
lashioned pipe in his mouth, a glass of mm toddy at his elbow, 
and a Docket telescope in his hand, with which he reconnoitred 
every Doat that moved upon the water. Large square-rigged 
vessels seemed to excite but little attention; but the moment he 
descried an^ thing with a shoulder-of-mutton sail, or that a barse, 
or yawl, or joUy-boat hove in sight, up went the telescope, and ne 
examined it with the most scmpulous attention. 

All this might have passed without much notice, for in those 
times the province was so much, the resort of adventurers of all 
characters and climes, that any oddity in dress or behaviour at- 
tracted but small attention. In a little while, however, this stnmge 
•sea-monster, thus strangely cast upon dry luid, began to encroadi 
<upon the long-establish^ customs and customers of the {dace, and 
to interfere in a dictatorial manner in the affidrs of the nine-pin 
alley and the bar-room, until in the end he usurped an absdate 
command over the whole inn. It was all in vain to attempt to 
withstand his authority. He was not exactly qnarrdsome, but 
boisterous and peremptory, like one accustomed to tyrannise on a 
•quarter deck ; and there was a dare-devil air about ev^ thing he 
said and did, that inspired a wariness in ail bystanders. Even the 
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iifilf-paj officer, so long the Iiero of the club, was soon silenced hj 
]iwi4 and the quiet burghers stared with wonder at seeing their 
iBflammable man of war so readily and quietly* extinguished. 

yiBitd iikea the tales that he would tell were enough to make a 
fkf aeeable man's hair stand on end. There was not a sea-fi^ht, 
m6t marauding nor freebooting adventure that had happened with- 
Bib^ha last twenty years, but he seemed perfectly versed in it. 
fie^elig^ted to talk of the exploits of the buccaneers in the West 
Indies^and on the Spanish Main. How his eyes would glisten 
fts he. described the waylaying of treasure ships, the desperate 
fights, yard-arm and yard-arm — ^broadside and broadside — the 
lidding and capturing of huge Spanish galleons ! With what 
^nekling relish would be describe the descent upon some rich 
Spanish colony ; the rifling of a church ; the sacking of a con- 
yenti You would have tliought you heard some gormandizer 
dilating upon the roasting of a savoury goose at Michaelmas as he 
described the roasting of some Spanish Don to make him dis- 
coFer his treasure — a detail given with a minuteness that made 
t^erj rich old burgher present turn tmcomfortably in his chair. 
All this would be told with infinite glee, as if he considered it an 
excellent joke ; and then he would give such a tyrannical leer in 
the face oi his next neighbour, that the poor man would be fain to 
laugh out of sheer faint-heartedness. If any one, however, pre- 
tended to contradict him in any of his stories he was on fire in an 
instant. His very cocked hat assumed a momentary fierceness, 
and seemed to resent the contradiction. " How the devil should 
you know as well as I ? — ^I tell you it was as I say;" and he would 
at the same time let slip a broadside of thundering oaths and tre- 
mendous sea-phrases, such as had never been heard before within 
these peaceful walls. 

Indeed, the worthy burghers began to surmise that he knew 
more of those stories than mere hearsay. Day after day their 
conjectures concerning him grew more and more wild and fearful. 
The strangeness of his arrivsJ, the strangeness of his manners, the 
mystery that surrounded him, all made nim something incompre- 
hensibfe in their eyes. He was a kind of monster of the deep to 
them — he was a merman — he was a behemoth — ^he was a leviathan 
' — ^in short, they knew not what he was. 

The domineering spirit of this boisterous sea-urchin at length 
grew quite intolerable. He was no respecter of persons ; he con- 
tradicted the richest burghers without hesitation ; he took posses- 
sion of the sacred elbow-chair, which, time out of mind, had been 
the seat of sovereignty of the illustrious Ramm Bapelyc; Nay, 
he even went so far in one of his rough jocular moods, as to slap 
that mighty burgher on the back, drink his toddy, and wink in 
his face, a thing scarcely to be believed. From this time Raram 
Rapelye appeared no more at the inn ; his example was followed 
by several of the most ^ninent customers, who were too rich to 
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toiemte lur haiSM ovfc o£ tWir ^pioiiini^ at Imsbh^ obl^oii ii 
bmgh at M»titter nMi^* jdtet. The lumttiiiii waa almost in topM > 
but he knew not; horn ta get rid sf tias aeaa^cnstar aad Ida anb 
oliest, wk) aeeaaed both to lunf^e giowa I^ fixtnrea» «r -ofiaii- 
aeeaoea, on lua e^ablialnient. 

Sttch was the aeaomit wyspered oaofcaooahp in Wdferfa «ar^% 
ike namtor, ¥eoAy Pianw, as be hM ham hji^ btfttMt te « 
oomer of the haU, aaiing a warj glance BOW'sna thai UmaHi ytfae 
door of the bar-EOom, lest he shovud be of erheard hf the ttacdkia 
hero of his tale. 

'WeUert took his aeat in a remote part of the zoom in 6ileat(»; 
BDfffessed with pfofonnd awe cfi this unknown, so yersed in 6«a- 
bootiag histinry. It was to him a wonderful instance of the revo- 
ktions of mighl^ empires, to find the yeneradiie Ramm Bape^ 
this oualied from the throne, and a ragged tatrpaf^ii^ dicta^g^ 
from his elbow-chair, hectoring the patriardis, and filling IMb 
tranqnl little realm with brawl and bra^o. 

Tie stranger was on this eyenjog in a more than nsoiily ^sam- 
nmicatiTe raood, and was narratmg a number of astonoding stodes 
of plunderings and burnings on the high seas. He dwelt npea 
them with pecoMarielish, heightening the frightfol partioukrs m 
proportion to their eisct on his peaee&d auditors. He gs?em 
swa^nerinr detail of the capture of « Spanish nKrchantDian. Sbe 
was lying beoahned durin|^ a long summer's ctey, iast off ieam an 
island, yniich was one of the luridng places of the pirates. Th^ 
had TeooBODitered her with their spj^asses from the skon, and 
ascertained her character and force. At wc^ a im^ed crew o£ 
daring fdlows set off for her in a whaleboat. Ine^r approached 
with muffled oars, as she laj rocking idlj with the unduladons of 
the sea, and her sails flapping against the masts. They wcare dose 
under her stem before tiie ^uard on deck was aware of thc^ -ap- 
proach. The alarm was given; the pimtes ikrcw hand-gveoada 
on deck, and sprang up the main-diains sword in hand. 

The crew flew to arms, but in greet ctrnfusion ; some w«re shot 
^bwn, others took refuge in the tops ; others were driven over- 
board and drowned, while others fonght hand to iuoid from the 
Buin-deck to the quarter-deck, disputing gaUantlj every msh of 
ground. There were three Spanish gesiti^en on honrd with their 
ladies, who made the most dfesperate resistance. Th^ delended 
the companiott-way, cut down several of their wsattUKts, «id 
fought like very dmls, for they were maddened by the shrieks of 
the ladies from the cabin. One of the Dons was okl, wad. soon dsr 
^patched.' The other two kept their ground vigorously, even 
trough the captain of the pirates was amengiheiri^Baiittits. Jost 
then th^re was a shout of victory from the mam-decL ''The 
ship is ours ! " cried the pirates. 

* One of the Dons immechately dropped his sword and surreo- 
deved ; the other, who was a liot-he«d youngster, and just noar- 



rie^if fa9& t^'fMiptek m^ask iaiUK lttoe4^af; kkl all -cqpaa. Tiskt 
ofrtnin nist maift toui toartioiikte ike waria, " No (pMvter ! " 
'^'Jkm y^»t idid 4^3r do w;^ tltek prisoiieES ?" Mid Peeeky 

'^ Threw theoi all oferboaed ! " iraeibe answw. A. dead pause 
tfdliWPfdtheaf^ly. Peeol^ Praivir soak quietk httek, like a mm 
wlio had unwanlj stolen upon the lair ef a sleeping lion. The 
l ii — fla t kugkers oast learfm iflanoes at tiks deep tsoar hashed across 
i3a0 Tisage of the stranger, and mo¥ed tkeir chairs a little fartker 
eff. ^ne seaman, however, smoked en without movong a Bouscle, 
at tiMmgh he either did not peroeive or did not jregard tkena- 
iovonrmbb effect he iiad produced upon his hearezs. 

32he half-pay officer was the first to break ike silence; hr he 
mWB contkutaUy tempted to make ineffectual head a^j^axnat the 
tyrant of the seas, and to r^;ain his lost consequence in the ^m 
el ilia ancient oanyaniona. He now tried to nwich the gunpowder 
tales of the strange]^ by others eqasdly tsemmideas. Kid4 as 
itanai, was his kno, concerning whom he seemed to have fikked 
up many of the floating traditions of the prorince. The seaman 
had idways evinced a settled pique against the.ene^efted warrior. 
On this occasion he listened wkh peosliar impatience, fie sat 
with one aorm akimbo, the other elbow on a table, the hand itching - 
on to tiie small pipe he was pettily puffing; his k^ crossed; 
ibumming with 4ne ioot on the ^roimd, and casting every new 
and then the side^glonoe of a basilisk at the prosii^ captain. At 
leiigth the ktter spoke of £idd's hnvii^ ascended the Hudson^ 
VKKQ some of bis crew, to land his plunder m. seorecf, 

^'Kidd up the Hudson I" burst forth the seaman, with a tse- 
aawbus oath — *^ Kidd aei^ir was up the Hudson ! " 

"I tell yon he was," said the otner. "Aye, and they say he 
buried atiaaatity of tpeasui« on the little flat that runs out into 
the river, called the Bevil's Dans Kanmier. 

" The Devil's Dass Eanmer in your teeth !" med the seaman. 
^ I tett you Kidd was never up the Hudson. What « plague do 
^u know of Kidd aosd his haantsf " 

" What do I know ? " echoed ^e half-pay officer. " Why, I 
was in London at the time of his trial ; aye, asd I had i^e plea- 
enre of seeing him hailed «t £seoutkm DocL" 

" Then, sir, let me tell you that yon aaw as pretty a fdkw 
lamged as ever trod s^oe-leather. Aye 1 " putting nis face nearer 
te raat of the officer, " aod there was nuu^ a landlubber looked 
(mthat nnght muck better have swui^ in his stead." 

The halEpay officer w:as silenced ; but the indignation thus peat 
«» in his besom gbwed with intease vediemeiiee m his single ^^e, 
wbich^kindled like a coaL 

PeediT Pranw, who aeyn could v^nain silent, observed that 
the gentleman eertainfy w«8 tbbl the right. Kidd nevcf did burr 
meney v£p the Hndacn, nor indeed in «uy of those pacts, tbco^ 
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wukj affirmed raoh to be the fact. It was BiscBrii and 

the baceaneen who had buried monej; wmt said in Tiutk Bm§^ 

others on Long Island, others in the neighbourhood of Hel^pte/ 

Indeed, add^ he, I recollect an adventure of Sam, the a w gm 
ikherman, many years ago, which some think had aomeUiki^ to do^ 
with the buccaneers. As we are all fnends here, and as it'Vitt 9dr 
no farther, 1*11 tell it to yon. u [ 

*' Upon a dark night many years ago, as Black Sam wa» xetoxt- 
ingfrom fishing in Hell-gate " 

Uere the story was nipped in the bud by a sudden movemeni 
from the unknown, who laying his iron fist on the taU^ IommUcb 
downward, with a quiet force that indented the Tery bcmxla, and 
lookuig grimly over his shoulder, with the ^rin of an angry bear 
— " I^ark'ee, neighbour," said he, with sigmficant noddio^ «f iW 
bead, '* you'd better let the buccaneers and their money a]0ie>— 
they're not for old men and old women to meddle with. Tbw' 
fought hard for their money ; they gave body and soul for it ; and.' 
wherever it lies buried, depend upon it he must^have a tog wfth 
the devil who gets it I" 

This sudden explosion was succeeded bv a blank silence through*^ 
out the room. Peechy Prauw shrunk within himself, and even uie 
one-eyed officer turned ])ale. Wolfert, who from a dark comer cf 
the room had listened with intense eagerness to all this talk about 
buried treasure, looked with mingled awe and reverence at thia 
bold buccaneer, for such he really suspected him to be. These 
was a chinking of gold and a sparkling of jewels in all his storiea 
about the Spanish Mam that gave a value to every period ; and 
Wolfert would have given any thing for the rumm^ng of the 
ponderous sea-chest, which his imagination crammed fmlof goldea 
chalices, crucifixes, and jolly rouna bags of doubloons. 

The dead stillness that had fallen upon the company was at 
length interrupted by the stranger, who pulled out a prodigioaa 
watch of curious and ancient workmanship, and which in Wolfert*s 
eyes had a decidedly Si)anish look. Chi touching a spring it 
struck ten o'clock ; upon which the sailor called for his reckon- 
ing, and having paid it out of a handful of outlandish eoin, he 
drank off the remainder of his beverage, and without taking leave 
of any one, rolled out of the room, muttering to himself as he 
stamped up stairs to his chamber. 

It was some time before tlie company C(>ald recover from tke 
silence into which they had been thrown. The very footsteps of 
the stranger, wldch were heard, now and then as he traversed his 
chamber, inspired awe. 

Still the conversation in which they had been engird was too 
interesting not to be resumed. A heavy thundemist had gathereil 
U|) unnoticed while they were lost in talk, and the torrents of 
rain that fell forbade all thoughts of setting off for home until the 
storm should subside. They drew nearer t<)gether, therefore, imd 
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I ifee worthy Peechy Praaw to continue the tale wludi 
h ml -been so discourteously interrupted. He readily complied^ 
liAispering, however, in a tone scarcely above his breath, aikl 
dbnjmted occa»onally by the rolling of the thunder ; and he would 
jHkuie e<reiT now ancl then, and listen with evident awe, as he heiurd 
tlii^ faeavy footsteps of the stranger pacing overhead. 
The following is the purport of his story. 



Tm ADVENTURE OF THE BLACK FISHERMAN. 

'EivEKTBODY kuows Black Sam, the old negro fisherman, or, as 
hm is eommonlv called, Mud Sam, who has fished about the Sound 
fat the last half century. It: is now many }rears since Sam, whe 
was then as active a young negro as any in the province, and 
-worked on the farm of Eiluan Suydam on Long Island, having 
fimalied his day's work at an early hour, was fishi^, one still sum- 
xter evening, just about the neighbourhood of Heu-gate. 

:.He was in a light skifP, and being well acquainted with the 
currents and eddies, had shifted his station according to the shift- 
ing ^f the tide, from the Hen and Chickens to the Hog's Back, 
from the Hog's Back to the Pot, and from the Pot to the Frying- 
Pm ; but in the ea^mess of his sport he did not see that the 
tide was rapidlv ebbing, until the roaring of the whirlpools and 
eddies warned him of his danger; and he had some difficulty in 
shooting his skifP from among the rocks and breakers, and getting 
to the point of Bladcwell's Island. Here he cast anc^r for some 
time, waiting the turn of the tide to enable him to return home- 
wards. As the night set in, it grew blustering and gusty. Dark 
clouds came bundUng up in the west ; and now and then a growl 
of thunder or a flash of lightning told that a summer storm was at 
hand. Sam pulled over, therefore, under the lee of Manhattan 
Island, and coasting along, came to a snu^ nook, just under a 
steep beetling rock, where ne fastened his skiff to the root of a 
tree that shot out from a cleft, and spread its broad branches like 
a canopy over the water. The gust came scouring along ; the 
wind threw up the river in white surges ; the rain rattled among 
the leaves ; tne thunder bellowed worse than that wlu^ is now 
bellowing; the lightning seemed to lick up the surges of the 
staream; but Sam, snu^y sheltered under rock and tree, lay 
CTMching in his skiff, rocking upon the billows until he fell asleep. 
When he woke all was quiet. The gust had passed away, and only 
now and then a faint gleam of lightning in tne east showed which 
way it had gone. The night was dark and moonless ; and from 
the state of the tide Sam concluded it was near midnight. He 
was on the point of making loose his skiff' to return homewards, 
when he saw a light gleaming along the water from a distance, 
which seemed rapidly approaching. As it drew near he perceived 
it came from a lantern m the bow of a boat gUding along und^ 



hsimB. ABwajoMpedoii AoteyMalwwwhing about wMl iMt 
iMton, nckniei» ^Uis k the "«!&«— ^ick^ tiw mm aa^^ 
l^ho^wmUbmTmdfffmt, md iike mtm, m/^oMuig on Umtlj 
MMted fan wnnubBS m mwc yi ug iiotfaiiife; heafy on a i wia . aAs 
the light gleaoMd «iw«g thrai, :Sih& «Mr IksA tiuy ime fiwrii itwii 
desperate-looking fellowi, m j»d i«rooyni capiB, witii aieaderia a 
three-cornered hat, and that BMne of tbem were armed ^t^didcs, 
or AoBg knives, and pistols. Tbey talked low to ode anotiiw, 
«nd occasioniJlj in some outlandish tongue, which he couid not 
undwstand. 

On kudiog, ther wade tinir "wwj among ike bnsboi^ i^ekmg 
tons to relisfe aacm oilier in lugging their Mffden up tbe *w;^ 
Imk. Sam's cmositj was nowfoliy aroused ; fio leaving liis s^is 
he dambered steitly up a lidgeihst overlooked their p«. 'Bbbj' 
had stopped to rest for a moment, and the kader was h^kktg 
about among the busies with his lantern. ** Jimtyw, braMktthe 
mades ?" said one. " Tim ave here," replied another, w£o' had 
toem on his ^Mmlder. ** We must dig deep, whare Ihnre will ht 
BO Tisk of discovery,^ said a thiid. 

A cold chill imn through Sam's N^exm, He inded 'he sanr before 
him a gang of mmderers, akmt to huiy their -yiotim. His ksees 
smote toother. In his agitation he diuwk the branch of a tree 
•with whidi Ire was mpportn^ himself as he looked 'over the «dn 
ef the cliff. 

''What'sthatf^ cried one of the ijang. ^1kmtimM^&m$Bmoag 
thekudiesr 

The kmtem was hekl up in thetdreotion of the noise. One of 
ikB red-caps oedced a pistol, and pointed it towavdaiheiierj pbee 
where Sam was standby. He stood melienkis, tosathtaiBi es- 
peoting the next nomcait to he his last ForteHtte^ his dingr 
complexion was in his lavour, and madeno ^MNMunen^tfaelearaBsa. 

'* 'Tie noone,'' said the man with the lantom. " WhatmplagneJ 
you would not 'fire off yoor mstol and idarm the oouKtrr ! " 

*' The lasted was uneec^ea ; the hurdon was resumoa, and the 
party slowly toiled along ^ bank. Sam wntdwd them as they 
went ; the li^ht sen^ng bat^ fitful gleams thiou^h the dai^iBg 
bushes, and it was not tiU they were fairly out of sight thathsiPeB- 
tured to chow breath fredy. He now ^uought of gettmg hmk to 
his hoat, and making his eseape out of the readi w su<£ dai^aiv 
ous neighbours ; but ourk)aty was all-powerful. He hesitated and 
lingered and Iktened. By and by he heard the stroli^B of spate. 
^'They are digging the rrave !" said he to himself; and the orid 
sweat started uoon his forehead. Every stv«^e of a spade, as it 
)M«nded througn the silent j^ves, went to his heut^ it was lovi- 
deiit there was as little noise made «s peseible; eyoyUdogted 
en air of terrible mystery and secre^. Sam had a ^reat idish 
lor the korsiUe, — a tide of muvder ww a tteat Ibr hm; asd he 
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HtloHiait 1^ euB C ulitmg . He eonUi -Roi rMM «& 
«if «fn7 f^Myii, te stoaA marer to <Im soene «€ 
[ oviriook ^^ BUflBngh^t fitflo^rv at tboir work. Se 
hkmg OEiutiouriy, 1iRfr«fere, incAi bj inch; stepping iriHL 
tlie ■(■w i i eve ano^ ^a drr leaves, lest ^ftdr ruB<dmg skeoM 
'ni. fie oane at kasth to iniiere a vteep Tock inteireBed 
i Im and ikt gang^ for he saw tlie Hgkt of tbeir lantern 
' up agaiBst the braad^v of the trees on the other side. 

loinyaiicl ayentSy ekmbered «p the sarfaoe of the Todc, 

and raising his head aWe its naked edee, beheld tfae yilfaiBB 
BDBnediatc^ bebw h»n, and so near, that ^ngh he ^beaded dis- 
«RPrery, be dared not withdraw lest the kast moyement shonkl be 
hemd, in tiiis way be remaoied, with his ronnd blaek hot 
peering aboye tbe edgeof the rod:, Hke the sun kist emeignig 
aboye the edge (^ the liorison, or the roond-cheeked moon on the 
dial of a clodc. 

The red^eaps had nearly finisbed their work; Ihe graye was 
4Sfed vp, and they were carefi#y replacing the tarf . This done, 
they scattered dry leayes oyer the place. "And now,** said the 
leader, " I defy the deyil himself to &id it c^" 

"'llie nmrJerers !'*' excbmned Sam, inydantarily. 

The whde gang started, and kwidng np bdidd the lomd bla^ 
hmd of 8am jtet above them. His whrte eyes stramed half out 
««f tlnb «fh«ls ; his white teeth diattenng, and his ^ok yisi^ 
riiini^ with wM pevspiratiGn. 

•'We're discoyeredr' cried one. 

• Down with hnn !'* cried another. 

Sam heard the cocking of a pistol, but did not pateie for the 
r^KMt. He scsmUed oyer rack and stone, tfaroi^ hrvtsk and 
bner ; rolled down ba^ lOce a hedge-hog ; asfambled np others 
^De a catasKMait In eyery direetkm he heard some one or other 
of the gang hemmini^ hon in. At length he reached 'Uie rocky 
fidge abng the liyer ; one of the ved-caips was hard bebbid him. 
A stoep roek 1^ a wall me directly in his way^; it seemed to c«t 
off all retreat, when Ibrtmiately he espied the strong cord-like 
Ixanch of a gnq>e»yBie leachmg half way down it. .He sprang at 
it with the force of a deqjwmte nwm, seked it with botti hands, 
«Bd fodng youBff aoid ifi^> anooeeded in swm^ing himself to the 
•ommit of the mS, Here he stcxid in faH rdi^ against the sl^, 
-whtOL the red-cap cocked h» pwtol imd ired. The ball whistled 
bj Sam's head. With tin kdty thoaght of a man in an emer- 
gency, he uttered a yeU, fell to the ground, and detached at tiie 
•nie tiaie a fragment of the rook, which tumbled with a knid 
splash into the riyer. 

*' I\e done his bosiaeaa,'' said the ied^»^ to one or two of his 
pomades as they arriyed pantmg. ** He'll M no tides, except to 
ih9t ftahea in the riyer. 

ffia porsuors now tamed to meet their eorapanaons. Sam 
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a]]diii|[ silently down the snrfMe of the rod^ let himadf qik^F 
into lus skiff, cast loose the fast^iing, and alrandoned himmfidhi 
the n^d corrent, whidi in that place runs like a null-stream, tni 
aoon swept him off from the n^hboorhood. It was not» ham 
ever, until he had dnfted a great oUstance that he venlnred. lo jp^ 
his oars ; when he made his skiff dart like an arrow thisou^the 
strait ,of Hell-gate, never heeding the danser of Pot;- l^^infr 
Pan, nor Hog% Back itself : nor did he feel himself thotOH^d^ 
secure until safdj nestled in bed in the cockloft of the adcient 
farm-house of the Suydams. / ' 

Here the worthy Peechy Prauw paused to take Ids breath, ani 
to take a sip of tlie gossip tankard that stood at his elbow. ]& 
auditors remained with open mouths and outstretched neoks^ 
gaping like a nest of swallows for an additional mouthkl 

*' £ad is that all V exclaimed the half-pa}[ officer. , >, i 

" That's all that belongs to the story," said Peechy Prauw, . ;. i 

'* And did Sam never find out what was buried bv the red-eapsF:^ 
said Wolfert,- eagerly, whose mind was haunted oy nothii^ M 
ingots and doubloons. 

" Not that I blow of," said Peechy ; "he had no time to spart 
from his work ; and, to tell the truth, he did not like to run the 
risk of another race among the rocks. Besides, how should he 
recollect the spot where the grave had been digged ? every thing 
would look so different by daylight. And then, where was the use 
of looking for a dead body, when there was no chance of hanging 
the mur&rers P" 

" Aye, but are you sure that it was a dead body they buried ? " 
said Wolfert. 

" To be sure," cried Peechy Prauw, exultingly. " Does it not 
haunt in the neighbourhood to this very day ?" 

" Haunts ! " exclaimed several of the narty, opening their eyes 
still wider, and edging their chairs still closer. 

" Aye, haunts," repeated Peechy ; " have none of you heard of 
father Red-cap, who naunts the old burnt farm-house in the woods, 
on the bcnxlers of the Sound, near Hell-gate f " 

" Oh, to be sure, Pve heard tell of something of the kind, but 
then I took it for some old wives' fable." 

" Old wives' fable or not," said Peechy Prauw, " that faoDBe 
honse stands hard by the very spot. If s been unoccupied lime out 
oi mind, and stands in a lonely part of the coast ; but thosawitf) 
fish in the neighbourhood have often heard strange noises thare$ 
and lights have been seen about the wood at night : and an oltf 
fellow in a red cap has been seen at the windows more tiban oaoe^ 
which people take to be the ghost of the body buried there. Chwe 
upon a time three soldiers took shelter in the building for the 
ni^t, and rummaged it from- top to bottom, when they found old 
father B«d-cap astride of a cider-barrel in the cellar, with a jug in 
one hand and a goblet in the other. He offered them a drink out 
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^]ii8>goUet, but just as one of the soldiers was putting it to his 
moutk^whew ! — a flash of fire Uazed through the cellar, blinded 
itfvmf mother's son of them for several minutes, and when thev- 
VB8overed their eye-sight, ju^, goblet, and Red-cap had yanishea, 
xa^'iiiotbing but the empty cider^arrel remained/' 
Ji'l^se tiie half-pay officer, who was Rowing very muzzy and 
fli[»Bj;. and noddmg over his lienor, with haS-extinguished eye, 
aufiwenly gleamed up like an expiring rushlight. 
* • *^^Eiiaf s all fudge !'* said he, as Peechy finished his last story. 

** Well, I don't vouch for the truth of it, myself," said Peechy 
BiauW, "though all the world knows that there's something strange 
about that house and grounds ; but as to the story of Mud Sam, 
1 Jbelieve it just as well as if it had happened to myself." 

The deep interest taken in this conversation by the company 
]iad made them unconscious of the uproar abroad among the ele- 
ments,' when suddenly they were electrified by a tremendous clap 
6f Sunder. A lumbering crash followed instantaneously, shaking 
the building to its very foundation. All started from their seats, 
knagining it the shock of an earthquake, or that old father Red- 
tKp was coming among them in all his terrors. They listened for 
a moment) but only heard the rain pelting against the windows, 
and the wind howhng among the trees. The explosion was soon 
explained by the apparition of an old negro's bald head thrust in 
at the door, his white ^ggle eyes contrasting with his jetty poll, 
whick was wet with ram, and shone like a bottle. In a jai^n 
but half intelligible, he announced that the kitchen chimney had 
been struck with lightning. 

A sullen pause of the storm^ which now rose and sunk in gusts, 
produced a momentary stillness. In this interval the report of a 
musket was heard, and a long shout, almost like a yell, resounded 
from the shores. Every one crowded to the window; another 
musket-shot was heard, and another long shout, mingled wildly 
with a rising blast of wind. It seemed as if the cry came up 
from the bosom of the waters ; for though incessant flashes of 
lightning spread a light about the shore, no one was to be seen. 

Suddenly the window of the room overhead was opened, and 
a loud halloo uttered by the mysterious stranger. Several hail- 
ings passed from one party to the other, but in a language which 
tione of the coinpany in the bar-room could understand; and 
pesently they heard the window closed, and a mat noise over- 
head, as if all the furniture were pulled and hauled about the room. 
Tlie negro servant was summoned, and shortly afterwards was 
aeoa assisting the veteran to lug the ponderous sea-chest down 
stairs. 

The landlord was in amazement. '* What, you are not going 
on ^e water in such a storm ?" 

"Storm!" said the other, scornfully, "do you call such a 
sputter of weathw a storm ?" 
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Bnti Pleeehy Fnuw, aiirrinnilfily. 

«TlMuubr ttuL li|^itiiiiiig ! '' eidakMil i^e morMB. 
pntok dbMiwwikor to a aift thst haicnuMdmi 
and tornadoes." 

The •iMequMs Ptedij «m again ftraek ibmb. The raee 
fifOM the water was heard once nore m a teii& o£ laqpatacttcei ikm 
bystanders stared wilk redoubled $me at this naa el atonM» i^ 
oeeaed to have eoaie up eat of the deap, and to be snoiBOBed 
badL to it again. Ae, with the aBsislatifle id the aegro, he sIowIt 
hoie hm pcMdeveaa seo^eat towank the shore, tiiej eyed ii mt 
a sapentitioas ieding; half doafatkig wheiher he were wot aad^ 
about to embariL xupoik k md lamdi forth upon the -wM i 
Thi^ £olk>wed him at a distanee with a kntom. 

'* Dowse the light !" roaned the hoane noioe foom the ^ 
" No one wai^ lights barer 

''Thunder aad lightnia^r cidaimed the meteran^ 
short upon them ; " bade te the house with ]f0u l" 

Wcmert and hia coaipanioas shnuik back in dtsmaf . Sliil 
their cndeaity would not aUow them entii^ to wkh^nw, A. 
long sheet ec limning now ftickered fBross the waves^ and dia* 
ooirered a boat» illed with men, just under a rodqr poiiiit, risBii^ 
and sinking with the heaviii^ surges^ aud awaahii^ the water at. 
every heare. It waa with difficulty hrid to the nms W a boat- 
bode, for the eurremt rushed furioi^ louad thepoix^ The f«l^- 
raft hoisted one end of the kmberiiig aeoK^iest on the j^anxGale ef 
the boat, and seized the handle at the other end to lift i^ is, wiMa 
the Bftotion )»opelled the boat &em the shore ; the cheat dipped 
off from the g^wale, and, ainkinr into the waves, poUed Ihsr 
veteran, headlong alter k. A loud shriek was i^^taredhy all on 
shore, and a volley of exeeratioBB by those on board ; bttb boat and 
man were homed away l^ the ruMiinr swiftuess of the tide. A. 
mtchy darkness suoceeded ; Wolfert Webber indeed faaded Hat 
he distinguished a cry for help, and that he beheld the drawmag^ 
man beckoning for as^tance; but wlieu the lightnkg agara 
gleamed along the water, all was void ; nekher man nor wat was 
to be seen ; nothing but the dashing and w^ering of the waaea 
as they hurried past. 

The company returned to the tavern to asirait the subsiding of 
the storm. They resumed their seats, and gazed on eaek euMnr 
with disroay. The whole transaction had not occupied five minnta^ 
and. not a do^en words had been spd^em When, timy looked aK 
the oaken chair, they could scarcely realize the fa^ thai the 
strange being who had so lately tenanted it, full of life and Bar- 
cuUan vigour, should ahvady be a oecpae. These was the very 
glass he bad just drank from ; there lay the ashes from ike pipe 
which he had smoked, as it were, with his last breath, ieathe 
worthy burghers pondered on these thingflj, they kk. a terdihle 



«MHieiiBa«f the u&ecfiauiy ef flsisfanM, and each felt m if &e 
gEwad <UL which he slood wis mdeKiLlflM liable by tius awM 
qiampie. 

^ iKHMver, ike mit <rf the imb^mii^ wwt posamed of. that 
Tillable phibaopi^ ^kisk eaaUes a maa. to befur«|»«d1^ fortitude 
agamt the mialoriaiiea of hia neighiwiirB) thej aon »aBaged td' 
eoDBole tilieiMelTea for ihe tatBp& end of 1^ fetevaa^ The hnd* 
IflfiL waa pariiculacly happy tint the poar dead nmi had paid his:' 
ndLoaiog bafote he went; and made a hind fwewell apeaeh mk 



'* He came/' said he " in a stons^ sod he went in a stoma ; he 
eanift in the nighty and he went in ika n^t ; he earoe nahody 
haaawi wheawa^ and he has gone noboc^ knowa wiiere. Eor aug^ 
I know he has gone to sea onee moce on hia dioat, and ma^f mdt 
to- boliiar som people on the other side of the, wei^ I IJWgh 
ifs a thonaandpitiea)" added he, ''if he has gone to Bary JcmesT 
iM^er, that he had not left his own kdier behind him." 

^ His looker ! St. NiclKdas pmerre us V eriid Peediy Frauw^ 
^rd not have had that aea^hest in the henae iac any mon^;. 
Ill warrant he'd cobw radoeting afberit at ni^ts^ and making m' 
haunted house of the inn. And, as to his going to sea in Iua 
efaest^ I reeoUect what happenad ta Skippeac QnderdoidL'a ship on 
has ^^age ^'■Mn Ansterdam. 

"Tht boatawain died during a^shorm, s&they wrapipedhinup' 
in a dM«t, and pat him in ha own saa-dbest, and threw him over- 
board ; but they neg^eeted in ihek haziy-skniiy to say pnayesa 
over hhn—and the stosm raged and laarad louder than cvet, and 
they saw the dead man seated in hia chest, with his shmudfor a 
saiC OGBding hard after the ship; and the sea breaking befose hiia 
in graet. s^js like fiis ; and there they kept aeudding day after 
day, and night after night, eiqpecting erery moment to go ta 
wveck; and every night they saw the dead Doatswain in his sear 
cheat trying to get un with them, and they heaid hia whistlo 
above the blasts of wina, and he seemed to send geeat seas moun- 
tain high after them, that woukl lurve swamped the idup if they 
had not nut up the dead-lights. And so it went on till they lost 
sight of Dim m the fogs off Newfoundland, and supposed he had 
veered ship and stood for Dead Man's Isle. So mwek Cor bary- 
ing a man at sea without saying prayers over him." 

The thuadergust whkh had nitheito detained tlie company was 
now at an end. Thecudaoo dotk in the hall told midnight; eyay 
one pfessed to depart, for seldom was such a late hour oT the night 
trespassed on by these quiet burghers. As they sallied forth, they 
fouM the heavens once more serene. The storm which had lately 
ohseured them had rolled away, and lay piled up in fleecy masses on 
tiie horizon, li^[fated i^ by tiie bright crescent of the moon, which 
looked like a httk nlver lamp hunjB^ up in a pakce of clouds. 

The dismal occnnence of the n^t,. and the diamal nairationa 
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tiiej hftd made, had left a saporstitious feelioff in every misd^ Hkff 
east a fearful glaaee at the spot where the oucoaneor had {\\^ 
peared, abnost expecting to see him sailii^ on his ohe$t:«^jH|^ 
eool moonshine. The trembling rays ^ttc^ along the wfjuJ^fm* 
bat all was placid ; and the current dunpled oyer the 3p^:WJMPiB 
he had gone down. The party huddled together in a ]kiiai^ifnmi 
as they repaired homewards; particularly when they spua^ a 
lonely fidd where a man had been murderea ; tmd eyea thee^g^l^Q, 
who had to complete his ioumey alcme, though accustomq^ -oie 
would think, to ghosts and goblins, went a long way round* .«iiW 
than pass byhis own churchyard. , 

Wolfert Webber had now carried home a fresh stock of steiitt 
and notions to ruminate upon. These accounts ci pots. of mofufj 
and I^Mmish treasures, buried here and there and eveiyw^ietfc^ 
about the rocks and bays of these wild shores, made him «lp^ 
diuy. '' Blessed St. Nichdas !" ejaculated he half aloud, '^ 'ti^p 
not possible to come upon one of these golden hoards, and to md^ 
eDB*9 self rich in a twinkling ? How hard that I must go on, Reliv- 
ing and delying, day in and day out, merely to make a morsel of 
bread, when one ludcy stroke of a spade might enable me to ride 
m my carriage for the rest of my life P" 

tl As he turned oyer in his thoughts all that had been told of the 
singular adyenture of the negro fisherman, his imagination gaye a 
tottdly different complexion to the tale. He saw in the jnng of 
red-c2^ nothing but a crew of pirates burying their spofls, and 
his cupidity was once more awakened by the possibility oi at length 

getting on the traces of some of this lurlung wealth. Indeed, 
is in^ted fancy tinged eyerything with gold. He felt like the 
greedy inhabitant of Bagdad, when his eyes had been greased 
with the magic ointment of the deryise, tliat gave him to see all 
the treasures of the earth. Caskets of buried jewels, chests of 
ingots, and barrds of outlandish coins, seemed to court him from 
liheir concealments, and supplicate him to relieye them from their 
untimely grayes. 

On maxinff priyate inquiries about the grounds said to be 
haunted by Fatner Bed-cap, he was more and more confirmed k 
his surmise. He learned that the place had several times beea 
visited by «xperienced money-diggers, who had heard blade Samis 
story, though none of them had met with success. On the ooa- 
trary, they had always been dogged with ill-luck of some kind or 
other, inconsequence, as Wolfert concluded, of not going to wotk 
-at the proper time, and with the proper ceremonials. The laflt 
attempt had been made by Gobus Quackenbos, who dug for « 
whole night, and met with incrediUe difficulty ; for, as fast as lie 
threw one ^vel full of earth out of the hole, two were thrown k 
by invisible hands. He succeeded so far, however, as to uneoTCi 
an iron chest, when there wss a terriUe roaring, ramping, and 
Miging of unoouth figures about the hok ; and atlength aSover 



{^•Uows, ctealt by inyisible cndffeb, fairly belaboured him off of 
'teibrbidden ground. This Cobus Quackenbos had declared on 
bil 4ea4h-bed, so that there oould not be any doubt of it. He 
iflfe^^man that had devoted many years of his life to money-dig- 
^^/a^d it was thought would have ultimately succeeded, had he 
nMi^^dd' reoently of a brain fever in the almshouse. 

Wc^rt Webber was now in a worry of trepidation and impa- 
ti<eiy6e ; fearful lest some rival adventurer should get a scent of me 
bttried gold. He determined privately to seek out the black fish- 
erman/ and set bim to serve as guide to the place where he had. 
witnessed the mysterious scene of interment. Sam was easily 
found • for he was one of those old habitual beings that live about 
a^neighbourhood until they wear themselves a place in the public - 
iKnd, and become, in a manner, public characters. There was not 
an unlucky urchin about town that did not know Sam the fisherman, 
Bi^ tMnk that be had a right to play his tricks upon the old negro. 
Sam had led an amphibious life for more than half a century, about 
the shores of the bay, and the fishing-grounds of the Sound. He* 
pawed the greater pwrt of his time on and in the water, particu- 
larly about Hell-gate : and might have been taken, in bad weather, 
for one of the hobgoblins that used to haunt that strait. There 
would he be seen, at all times, and in all weathers ; sometimes in 
his skiff, anchored among the eddies, or prowling, like a shark, 
about some wreck, where the fish are supposed to be most abun> 
dant. Sometimes seated on a rock from hour to hour, looking in 
the mist and drizzle, like a soUtary heron watching for its prey. He ; 
was well acquainted with every hole and comer ot the Sound ; from 
^e Wallabout to Hell-gate, and from Hell-gate even unto the 
Be^ifs Stepping-Stones ; and it was even affimed that he knew 
all the fish in the river by their Christian names. 

Wolfert found him at his cabin, which was not much Wger than 
a tolerable dog-house. It was rudely constructed of fragments oi 
"Wrecks and drift-wood, and built on the rocky shore, at the foot of 
the old fort, just about what at present forms the point of thr 
Battery. A " most ancient and fish-like smell " pervaded the place- 
Oars, paddles, and fishing-rods were leaning against the wall of the 
^t ; a net was spread on the sands to dry ; a skiff was drawn up 
^ the beach, and at the door of his cabin was Mud Sara himself, 
ttdulging in the true negro luxury of sleeping in the sunshine. 
' Many years had passed away since the time of Sam's youthful 
adventure, and the snows of many a winter had grizzled the knotty 
wool upon his head. He perfectlv recoUected the circumstances, 
however, for he had often oeen <^ed upon to relate them, though 
^ his version of the story he differed in many points fix)m Peechy 
Pmuw ; as is not unfreqnently the case with authentic historians. 
As to the subsequent researches of money-diggers, Sam knew? 
nothing about them; they were matters quite out of his line; 
neither did the cautious Wolfert care to disturb his thoughts on 
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tkat pmt. His obI? wkk was to secure tbe old Mterman as a 
pilot to the spot, and this was readtty effected. The long tune 
that bad intervaied since his noeturnal adventure had ^aced M 
Bmi's «wb of the place, and the promise of a tri^gsewaxdxoiuej 
Ima 8^ onoe from tus sleep and ms sunshine. 

The tide was adverse to making the expedition by wateiv and 
Wdfert was too impatient to get to the land of promise, to wait 
fer its tonuBg; they set off, therefore, by land. A walk of faoi 
or ^e miles brought them to tiie edge of a wood, wbieh at that 
tune covered the greater part of the eastern nde of the iskud. It 
WIS just beyond tne pleasant region of Bloom^i-daei. Here i^ 
stmok into a long lane, straggling among trees and bushes, very 
much overgrown with weeds and mullenHBte&s, as if but seldom 
need, and so comj^etely overshadowed as to enjoy but a kind, of 
twilight. Wild vines entangled the trees and flaunted in thdr 
faeas ; brambles and briers oanght then* clothes as they passed^ 
the garter^snake glided across their path ; the spotted toad homted 
and waddled before them, and the restless cat-bird mewed a[t then 
from every tliidcet. Had Wol£»t Webber been deeply read m 
romantic legend, he might have fancied himself entering upon lor- 
bidden, enchfmted ground ; or that these were some of the guar- 
dkffis set to keep watch upon buried treasure. As it was, the 
lonelmess of the place, and tne wild stories connected with it, had 
their effect upon nis mind. 

On reachii^ the lower end of tiie lane, ^nsj found themselveB 
near the shore of the Sound ma kind of amphitheatre, surrounded 
by forest trees. The area had once heeo. a grass-plot, bi^ was now 
sha^^ with brieiB and rank weeds. At cme end, and just on the 
liver Dank, was a mmed buildmg, little better itm a heap of ruhf 
bish, with a stack of chimneys rising like a solitary tower ont d 
^e centre. The onrrent of the Sound rushed along just below it; 
with wil^y grown trees drooping then: branches into its waares. 

Wolf^ had not a doubt that this was the haunted house of 
Father Eed-ciqp, and called to mind the story of Peediv Pxauv. 
l%e evening was approaching, and the light, falling dubiously 
among these woodv places, gave a melancholy tone to ihe seese, 
well adculated to foster any lurking feeling of awe or superstitirm* 
The night-hawk, wbedinsf about in the highest regions c^ the air, 
emitted his peevish, booii^ cry. The woodpeote gave a lonely 
tap now and then on some hollow tree, and the Are wa* str^oned 
Irjr them with his deep-red plumage. 

• They now came to an inolosure that had once been a garden. 
It extended along the foot of a rocky ridge, but was little better 
titan a wilderness of weeds, with here and th^e a matted rose- 
bosh, or a peach or plum4ree grown wild and ragged, and coiveied 
with tnoss. At the lower end of the ginrden they passed a kind d 
vault in the side of a bank, facing the water. It had the look d 

* Orchard Oriole. 
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a root house. The door, thon^ decayed, ^ae still strottg, and 
appeared to have been recently patched up. Wolfert pusied it 
open. It gave a barsh grafting upon its binges, and striking 
ag%^st something' like a box, a rattling sound ensued, and a skufl 
rolled on the floor. Wolfert drew back shuddering, but was reas* 
anred" on being informed by the negro that this was a family- vanity 
bfelbnging to one of the old Butch families that owned this estate ; 
An assertion corroborated by 1^ sight of coffins of various sisses 
nSed within. Sam had been famiMar with all these scenes when a 
ooy, and now knew that he could not be fer from the i^aoe of 
wieh they were m quest. 

They now made their way to 1^ water's ed^e, scrambling along 

ledges of rocks that overhung the waves, and obhged often'to hold by 

shrubs and grape-viues to avoid slipping itito the deep and hiKT»ied 

stream. At length they came to a smak cove, or n^her indent of 

the shore. It was proteeted by steep rocks, and overshadowed by 

a thick copse of oaks uid chestnuts, so as to be i^hdtered and 

idmost concealed. The beach shelved gradually within the cove, 

but the current swept deep and black and rapid along its jutting 

points. The negro paused ; raised his remnant of a hat, and scratdiea 

his mzzled poll for a moment, as he regarded this nook ; then 

suddenly clapping his hands, he stepped exnlting^y forward^ and 

pointed to a large iron ring, stapled firmly in the rock, just where 

a broad shelf of stone furnished a commodious landing-pkiGe. It 

was the very spot where the red-caps had landed. Years bad 

changed the more perishable features of the scene ; but rock Mid 

iron yield dloWly to the influence of time. On looking more closely, 

Wolfert remwrked three crosses cut in the rock just above the 

ring, which had no doubt some mysterious signiflcation.^ Old Sam 

now readily recognised the overhanging rock under which his skiff 

had been sheltered during the thunder-gnst. To follow up the 

course which the midnight gang had taken, however, was a harder 

task. His mind had been so much taken up on that eventfol oc^ 

casiop by the persons of the drama, as to pay but lifetle attention 

to the scenes ; and these places look so different by night and day. 

After wandering about for some tkne, however, they came to an 

opening among the trees which Sam thought resembled the place. 

There was a ledge of rock of moderate height like a wall on one 

side, which he thought might be the very ridge whence he had 

overlooked the diggers. Wolfert examined it narrowly, and at 

length discovered tmree crosses similar to those above the mm 

ring, cut deeply into the face of the rock, but nearly obliterated by 

moss that had grown over them. His heart leaped with joy, for 

he doubted not they were the private marks or the buceuteors. 

An now that remained was to ascertain the precise spot where the 

treasure lay bnri^ ; for otherwise he might dig at random in the 

nmghbourhood of the crosses, without coming upon the spoils, and 

he had aheady had enough of soeh profitless labour. Here, how* 
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eva", the old negro wm perfectly at a loss, and indeed pen^^ei 
bim by a Tariety of opinions ; for his recollections were aU «Q% 
fused. Sometimes he declared it mnst hare been at the &ot fd-f^ 
mnlberry-tree hard by; then beside a great white stone (4^ 
under a small men knoU, a short distance from the le^gc^jof 
rocks ; until at length WoUert became as bewildered as hii^pi^ 

The shadows of evening were now spreading themsebreS'PjW 
the woods, and rock and tree began to mingle together, jj^^as 
eridentW too late to attempt anything further at present ; ai^ ^ 
deed, Wolfert had come unnrovided with implements to prosec»^ 
his researches. Satisfied, therefore, with having ascertained th^ 
place, he took note of all its landmarks, that he might recognise it 
again, and set out on his return homewards, resolved to prosecute 
tms golden enterprise without dehir. .. r 

TSb leacUng anxiety which had hith^to absorbed every feeli|i^ 
being now in some measure appeased, fancjr began to wander, tgA 
to conjure up a thousand snapes and dumeras as he retur^ 
throu^ this haunted region. Pirates hanging in chains seen^d 
to swing from every tree, and he almost expected to see some 
Spanish Don, with his throat cut from ear to ear, rising slowly 
out of the ground, and shaking the ffhost of a money-bag. 

Their way back lay through the desolate garden, and Wolfert's 
nerves had arrived at so sensitive a state that the flitting of a bird, 
the rustling of a leaf, or the falling of a nut, was enough to startle 
him. As they entered the connaes of the garden, thev caught 
s^t of a figure at a distance advancing slowly up one of the wauj, 
and bending under the weight of a burden. They paused and re- 
garded him attentivelv. Me wore what appearea to be a woollen 
ci^ and still more alarming, of a most sanguinary red. 

The figure moved slowly on, ascended the bank, and stopped 
at the very door of the sepulchral vault. Just before entering it 
he looked around. What was the affright of Wolfert, when he 
recognised the grisly visage of the drowned buccaneer! He 
uttered an ejaculation of horror. The figure slowly raised his 
iron fist, and shook it with a terrible menace. Wolfert did not 
pause to see any more, but hurried off as fast as his legs oovld 
carry him, nor was Sam slow in following at his heels, having all 
his ancient terrors revived. Away, then, did they scramble throi^ 
bush and brake, horribly frightened at every bramble that tugm 
at their skirts, nor did they pause to breathe, until they had 
blundered their way through this perilous wood, and fairly reacm4 
the highroad to the city. 

Several days elapsed before Wolfert could summon counge 
enough to prosecute the enterprise, so much had he beendismsySd 
by the apparition, whether livinj^ or dead, of the grisly buccaneer. 
In the meantune, what a conflict of mind did he suffer ! Be 
neglected all his concerns, was moody and restless all day, lost his 
appetite, wandered in his thoughts and words, and committed 
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H 'l^btt^atid Mtmdefs. His rest was broken ; and when he fdl 
4ilttie|V the jiightmare, in shiqseof a huge money-bag, sat squatted 
ihMib' hk breast. He babbled about incalculable sums ; fancied 
IffiH^^ engaged in money-digging; threw the bed clothes right 
Ifcd^ktffej in the idea that he was shovelling away the dirt ; groped 
wittf'iiie bed in quest of the treasure, and lugged forth, as he 
■4StftW>feftl&d, an inestimable pot of gold. 

^^ tJteie Webber and her daughter were in despair at what they 
-cte^^ed a returning touch of insanity. There are two family 
^Wfi^^tes, one or other of which Dutch housewives consult in all 
•^laeei erf great doubt and perplexity—the dominie and the doctor. 
In the present instance they repaired to the doctor. There was 
i^thot time a little dark mouldy man of medicine, famous among 
the old wives of the Manhattoes for his skill, not only in the healing 
pii hlit in all matters of strange and mysterious nature. His 
wane was Dr. Knipperhausen, but he was more commonly known 
f^ the appellation of the High German Doctor.* To him did the 
^pfi&r woman repair for counsel and assistance touching the mental 
vagaries of Wolfert Webber. 

They found the doctor seated in his little study, clad in his dark 
tiamlet robe of knowledge, with his black velvet cap ; after the 
manner of Boorhaave, yan. Helmont, and other medical sages ; a 
pair of green spectacles set in black horn upon his clubbed nose, 
and poring over a German folio that reflected back the darkness 
of Ins physiognomy. The doctor listened to their statement of 
the symptoms of Wolferf s malady with profound attention ; but 
when they came to mention his raving aoout buried money, the 
little man pricked up his ears. Alas, poor women! they little 
knew the aid they had called in. 

Dr. Knipperhausen had been half his life engaged in seeking 
the short cuts to fortune, in quest of which so many a long life- 
time is wasted. He had passed some years of his youth among 
the Harz mountains of Germany, and had derived much valuable 
instruction from the miners, touching the mode of seeking treasure 
buried in the earth. He had prosecuted his studies also under a 
travelling sage, who united the mysteries of medicine with magic 
tmd legerdemain. His mind, therefore, had become stored with 
sil kinds of mystic lore ; he had dabbled a little in astrology, al- 
<3hemy, divination ; knew how to detect stolen money, and to tell 
where springs of water lay hidden ; in a word, by the dark nature 
<rf his knowledge he had acquired the name of the High German 
Doctor, which is pretty nearly equivalent to that of necromancer. 
The doctor had often heard rumours of treasure being buried in 
various parts of the island, and had long been anxious to get on 
the traces of it. No sooner were Wolfert's waking and sleeping 
vagaries confided to him, than he beheld in them the confirmed 

* The same, no doubt, of whom mention is made in the history of Dolph 
Heyliger. 
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fl^ptonoB of a ease of money-^iggkie, and loat no tkne ifi fio^i]i| 
it to the bottom. Wolfert had lon^ been sorelj oppressed in i^m 
by the golden seovet, and as a family pfayaoian is a idnd of ftdket 
confessor, he was g^ of any oppertimity of unburdening hiinaelL 
So far from ciuing, the doctor eau^ Hiid maladv fixMsi his patienl 
The ciroomstances unfolded to him vwakened all his cupi<ut^^.li» 
had not a doubt of money being buried somewhere ia the luughf- 
boorhood of the mTsterions crosses, and offered to jaia Wolfmii in 
the search. He informed him that mudi secrecy and cauticn'HHat 
be observed in enteiprises of the kind; that mon^ is only to bft 
digged for at night ; with certain forms and ceremoanes ; the bimar 
mg of drugs ; the repeating of mystic words, and above all, thait 
the seekers must first be provided with a divining rod, whii^ had 
the wonderful property of pointing to the vesy spot on the suifiMie 
ef the earth under which treasure lay hidden. As the doctoi hed 
given much of his mind to these matters, he charged himself witk 
all the necessary preparations, and, as the c^uarter of ihe moctt 
was propitious, he undertook to have the divming rod ready by 4^ 
certain night.* 

Wolfert's heart leaped with joy at having met with' so learned 
and able a coadjutor. Everytoing went on secretly, but s^^* 
mingly. The doctor had many consulti^ions with his patient, and 
the good woman of the household lauded the comfortmg effect of 
his visits. lu the meantime the wonderful divining rod, that 
great key to nature's secrets, was duly prepared. The doctor had 
thumbed over all his books of knowledge for the occasion ; smii. 
the black fishermaai was engaged to take them in his skiff to iht 

* The fbHowinir notewas found appended to tHis passage in flie hand'writlnpof 
Mr. Knickerbocker. " There has been much 'written affsinst fhe divining rod by 
those light minds who are ever ready to scoff at the inysteries of nature ; bat I 
ftiUy join with Dr. Knipperhausen in giving It my ffeith. I shall not insist upon 
its efficacy in discovering the conceidmentof stolen goods, the boundary sttmet cf 
ields, the tmees of robbers and murderers, ovawen the Mcistence of subterraneous 
springs and streams of water : albeit, I think these properties not to be readily 
discredited : but of its potency in discovering veins of precious metal, and hidden 
Ktms of moBoy and jetwels, I have not the least doubt. Some said that Ae rod 
turned only in the hands of persons who had been bom in particular months of 
the year ; hence astrologers had recourse to planetary influence when they wouM 
procure a talisman. Others d?olared that the properties of the rod were ettinr 
an effect of chanee,. or the fraud of the holder, or the work of the devil. Ibas 
saith the reverend father Gaspard Sebett in his Treatise on Magic : * Pn^t 
haec et similia argumenta audacter ego promisero vimoonversivam virgulse'ltmir- 
oatse nequaquamnaturalem esse, aed Telcasu vel ftwide vitgiiiMn ttsctantis vri 
ope dtaboli,' &c. 

" Georgius Agrlcola also was of opinion that it was a mere deluaiun of (he devil 
tb inveigle the avaricious and unwai^ intahis ohitc^w8,.aBd in his treatise *^eie 
Metallica,' lays particular stress on the mysterious vroids pronounced by tbeae 
persons who employed the divining rod during his time. But I make not a douitt 
Hiat the divining rod is one of those secrets of natanit magic, the my 8tei<y> of whiib 
ia to be explained by the sympathies existing between physical things operated 
upon by the planets, uid rendered efiicacious by the strong faith of the indivlduaL 
Let the divining rod' be properly gathered at the proper time of the moon, cut into 
the proper fonn, inedwith the necessary ceremonies, and with a perfect fttitii to 
its efficacy, and I can confidently recommend it to my fellow-citizens as an inCsl- 
llble means of discovering the various places on the Island of the Manhattoes 
where treasure hath been buried in the olden time. «♦ D. K." 
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i x>f enterprise ; to work with wp»de und pidoKne in unear^iiag 
^km treasure ; and to freight his bark with the weig^y spoils they 
W6Ee certain of finding. 

ijt length the appointed niriit arrived for this periJous under- 
taking. Before Wollert left his home he covmsejled his wife and 
diftigbter to ^ to bed, aad feel no alarm if he shonld not return 
dnrms tdie night. Like reasonable women, on being told not to 
leel: alarm, they fell immediately into a panic. They saw at once 
% lri» manner that sometlmig unusual was in agitation; all their 
mc» abomt the unsettled state of his mind were revived with ten- 
ftM force: they hung about him, entreating him not to expose 
IwDQaeif to the night air, Imt all in vain. When cmee Wolfert was 
nonnted on his hobby, it was no easy matter to- get him oat of the 
saddle. It was a clejyr starlight nigkt, when he issued out of the 
IpOTtal of the Webber palace. He wore a large flapped hat tied 
«iifiter the chin with ahandkerdiief of his daughter's, to secure hifla 
from the night damp, while Dame Webber threw her long red 
cloak abont nis shoulders, and fastened it round his neck. 

The doctor had been no les» carefully armed and accoutred by 
his hoasekeeper, tke vigilant l^rwa. Iky ; and sallied forth in his 
o»ffi\et robe by way of snrcoftt ; his black velvet cap under hia 
coeked hat, a thick dasped book under his arm, a basket of drugs 
and ^ied heihs in one nand, and in the other the miraculous rod 
c4 ^viaation. 

The mat diurdi dock struck ten as Wolfert and the doctor 
passed by the chmrehvard, and the watdiman bawled in hoarse 
▼oice a k>ng and doterul " all's well !" A deep sleep had aheadjf 
fallen upon this primitive little burgh: nothmg disturbed this 
«wfnl siienoe, excepting now and then the bark of some profligate 
oight-wa^king dog, or the serenade of some romantic (»t. It is 
trie, Wolfert fanded more than once that he heard the sound of 
a stealthy footf^ at a distance behind them ; but it might have 
been merely the echo of their own steps along the quiet streets. 
He thought also at one time that he saw a tall figure skulking after 
Ihem — stopping when they stopped, and moving on as they pro- 
ceeded ; but the dim and uncertain lamp^light threw such vagne 
gieams and shacbws, that this might aH kive be^i mere fancy. 

They found the (M fisherman waiting for them, smoking his 
me in the stem of his skiff, which was moored just in front of 1^ 
Bttle cabin. A pidcaxe and spade were lyii^ in the bottom of Uie 
boat, with a dark lantern, and a stone bottle of good Dutoh 
eonn^, in which honest Siftm no doubt put even more faith than 
Br. Kaqmerhaiisen in fads drugs. 

Thus taen did these three worthies embark in their cockleshell 
of a skiff upon this nocturnal expedition, with a wisdom and valour 
etptaUed only by the three wise men of Gotham, who adventnred to 
sea in a bowl. The tide was rising and nmnin^ rapidly up the 
Soond. The current bore them along, almost without the aid of 
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Ml otr. Tbe profile of the town lay all in shadow. HeesjadL 
there a light teebly gtimmered from some siok chamber, oacham 
the cabin window of some yessel at anchor in the stream. Kit's 
dood obscnred the deep starry firmament, the lights of whhdi 
warered on the surface of the placid river ; and a shooting' m^teft, 
streaking its pale course in the very direction they wece iai£b^ 
was intc^reted by the doctor into a most propitious oiBmu> V ' 

In a little while they glided by the point of Corker's liOoolc 
with the rural inn which had been the scene of such night adneftt 
tures. The family had retired to rest, and the house was dark 
and still. Wolfert felt a diill pass over him as they passed tfas 
point where the buccaneer had disappeared. He pointed it oni to 
Dr. Knipperhausen. While regarding it, they thought th^. sair 
a boat actually lurking at the very place ; but the shore cast tmck 
a shadow over the bolder of the water that they could ^BODni 
nothing distinctly. They had not proceeded far when they haaid 
the low sounds of distant oars, as if cautiously pulled. Sam {dicdl 
his oars with redoubled vigour, and knowing all the eddies and 
currents of the stream, soon left their followers, if such they were^ 
far astern. In a little while they stretched across Turtle l>aj and 
Kip's bay, then shrouded themselves in the deep shadows of the 
Manhattan shore, and glided swiftly alonj^, secure from observa- 
tion. At length the negro shot his skiff into a little cove, daridy 
embowered by trees, and made it fast to the well-known iron 
rin^. They now landed, and lighting the lantern, gathered their 
vanous implements and proceeded slowly throufh the bushes. 
Every sound startled them, even that of their own lootsteps among 
the dry leaves ; and the hooting of a screech-owl, from the shaC 
tered chimney of the neighbouring ruin, made their blood runcokL 

In spite of all Wolfert's caution in taking note of the land- 
marks, it was some time before they could find the open place 
among the trees, where the treasure was supposed to be buried. 
At length they came to the ledge of rock ; and on fiyamining its 
surface by the aid of the lantern, Wolfert recognised the three 
mystic crosses. Their hearts beat quick, for the jnomentous trial 
was at hand that was to determine their hopes. 

The lantern was now held bv Wolfert Weober, while the docisr 
produced the divining rod. it was a forked twig, one end of 
which was grasped firaily in each hand, while the centre, formiB£ 
the stem, pointed perpendicularlj^ upwards. The doctor movca 
this wand about, within a certain distance of the earth, horn 
place to place, but for some time without any effect, while Wolfert 
kept the light of the lantern turned full upon it, and watched 11 
with the most breathless interest. At length the rod began slowly 
to turn. The doctor grasped it with greater earnestness, his 
hands tremUing with the agitation of his mind. The wand con- 
tinued to turn gradually, until at length the stem had reversed its 
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positioB, and pointed perpendicularly downward, and remained 
pcjsn^ki^ to one spot as fixedly as the needle to the pole. 
.:**:^nus is the spot!" said the doctor, in an almost inaudible 

^W^lhrt's heart was in his throat. 
. ffiSSijB^ I dig ? " said the negro, grasping the spade. 
*' FoU ^ittmends, no!" repfied the little doctor hastily. He 
ncAr^Yhrdered his companions to keep close by him, and to maintain 
the -most inflexible silence. That certain precautions must be 
taken and ceremonies used to prevent the evil spirits which kept 
about buried treasure from doing them any harm. He then drew 
a eirde about the place, enough to include the whole party. He 
n^d>- gathered dry twigs and leaves and made a fire, upon which 
he ttoew certain drugs and dried herbs which he had brought 
ia bis l)asket. A thick smoke rose, diffusing a potent odour, 
sa>roimng marvellously of brimstone and assafoetida, which, how- 
&viex grateful it nught be to the olfactory nerves of spirits, nearly 
strangled poor Wolfert, and producea a fit of coughing -and 
wheezing that made the whole grove resound. Dr. Knipperhausen 
then unSasped the volume whidi he had brought under his arm, 
which was printed in red and black characters in German text. 
While Wolfert held the lantern, the doctor, by the aid of his 
spectacles, read off several forms of conjuration in Latin and 
German. He then ordered Sam to seize the pickaxe and proceed 
to work. The close-bound soU gave obstinate signs of not having 
been disturbed for many a year. After having picked his way 
through the surface, Sam came to a bed of sand and gravel, which 
he threw briskly to r^ht and left with his spade. 

"Hark!" said Wolfert, who fancied he heard a trampling 
among the dry leaves, and a rustling through the bushes. Sam 
paused for a moment, and they listened. No footstep was near. 
lie bat flitted by them in silence ; a bird, roused from its roost 
by the light which glared up among the trees, flew circling about 
the flame. In the profound stillness of the woodland, they could 
distinguish the current rippKng along the rocky shore, and the 
distant murmuring and roarmg of Hell-gate. 

He negro contmued his labours, and had already digged a con- 
siderable hole. The doctor stood on the edge, reading formulsB 
every now and then from his black-letter volume, or throwii^more 
drags and herbs upon the fire ; while Wolfert bent anxiously oyer 
the pit, watching every stroke of the spade. Any one witnessing 
the scene thus lighted up by fire, lantern, and the reflection of 
Wolfert's red mantle, might have mistaken the little doctor for 
some foul magician, busied in his incantations, and the grizzly- 
headed negro for some swart goblin, obedient to his commands. 

At length the spade of the fisherman struck upon something 
that sounded hollow. The sound vibrated to WoKert's heart. 
He struck his spade again.—- 
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*^ Tii a diest," mid 8am. 

'< FuU of gcMy ril warrant it ! '' eried Wolfert, dasp^ li« 
bMMb with rapture. 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when a sound from abofo 
caught his ear. He cast up his eyes, and lo ! by the eipring' 
light of the fire he beheld, jost aweat tbe disk of Hk^ roek, wliat 
8|p]ieared to be tke grim visa^ of i^ drowned boeeaneer, gm^ 
niK hideously down upon hmi. -^ 

Wotfert gave a kmd cry, and let fall ^ bniem. !E^ panie 
oommunicated itsdf to his ccnnpamotus. The negrcy leaped out t^ 
the h(^ ; tke doctor dropped his book and basket and began to 
pray in German. All was horror and eonft^km. The fi^ ws» 
scattered about, the lantern extiij^uished. In thear hnrry-seiinnf 
they ran against and conloun^d one another. They fancied a 
legion of hobgoblins let loose upon them, and that tl^ saw, by 
the fitfol gleams of the scattered embers, strange figures, in raia 
csipa, gibbering and rampii^ around them. T^ doctor ran one 
way, tne negro another, and Wolfert made for the wat@r 8»le. 
As he plunged struggling onwards through bru^ and brake, he 
heard the tread of some one in pnivait. He sctamMed fnosfciealbf 
forward. The footst€»ps gained upon him. He felt hiEmsen 
grasped by his cloak, when suddenly ids piorsuer was attacked in 
turn : a fierce fi^t and struggle ensued — a pistol was disdmrg^ 
tU lit up rook and hush for a second, and skmed two figures 
graphing together-^all was then darker than ever. The CGiAest 
oontmued-^the conibatants dinched each other, and pasted, and 
groaned, and rolled among iht rodu. There was snaidBig and 
growling as of a cur, mingled with curses, is whieh Wdlert toKsied 
he could recognise the yoice of the buccaneer. He would fain have 
fied, but he was on the brink of a precipice, and could go no f artier* 

Again the parties were on their feet ; again there was a tugmg 
and struggling, as if s^^iffth alone eould decide the emiotxi 
until one was precipitated from the brow of t^ diff, and aettt 
headlong into the d^p stream that whnrled bdow. Wolfert heisd 
the i^onge, and a kind of strangling, bubhiing murmur, but the 
darlmess of the night Ind eveiythu^ froai lam, and the swlffaww 
of ^ current swc^t every thin^ instaB% out of hearing. One 
of the combatants was disposea of, but wh^er friend or {0^ 
Woifert could not tell, nor whether they v^^t mat bot^ be Smb. 
He heard the snrvivor approach, and his terror revived, fie 
saw, where the profile of the rodks rose against the horiaoDy a 
hnman form advanckiff. He could not be nnstaken : it Bonst be 
tbe buceaneer. Whitner should he fly !— 4t precipice was oa om 
side — a murderer cm the other. The eaemj approached — be 
was dose at hand. Wolfert attempted to let hmisdf cfewn isbiB 
huse of the diff. His cloak cao^t in a thorn that grew on the 
edge. He was jerked from off his fe^, and held daiwtmg in tie 
air, half-choked by the string with whidi his e«peM wd^ had 
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fastened the gannent round, his neck. WolleFt tiumdrt his kst 
moasfteBt was aimed ; already had he committed nis soxd to 
St. NidLolE», when the string broke, and he tumbled do-wn the 
kmk, bvmping from rock to rock, asid bosh to bosh, and leaving 
the TOd cloak fluttering Hke a bloody banner in the air. 

It was a long wlrile oeforc Wdfert auaae to himself. When he 
opeaoLed his «yes, the ruddy streaks of morning were already shoot- 
ing up the sky. He found himself grievous^ battered, and lying 
in ihe bottom of a boat. He attanpted to sit u|), but was too 
sore and stiff to move. A yoke requested him in friendly accents 
to Ik still. He turned his eyes towards the speaker : it was Dirk 
Wmkh-on. He lad dogged the party, at the earnest recfuest of 
Borne Webber and her oaurfitcr, who, with the laudable curiosity 
ef their sex, had pried into the secret consultaticms of Wolf ert ana 
the doctor. Dirt had been completely distanced in following the 
light skiff of the fishermen, and had just come in time to rescue 
thepoor money-digger from his pursuer. 

Thus ended this perilous enterprise. The doctor and Black 
Sam seyeraJly found ^eir way back to. the Maahattoes, each 
haffing some drteadful tale of peril to relate. As to poor Wolf ert, 
instead of returning in triumph laden with bags of gold, he was 
borne home on a shutter, foMowed by a rabble-rout of curious 
uw^ns. His wife and daughter saw the di«nal pageant from a 
dtetanoe, and alarmed the neighbourhood with their cries : they 
thought the poor man had suddenly settled the great debt m 
iwcture in one of his wayward moods. [Finding him, noweyer, stiU 
living, they had him speedily to bed, and a jury of old matrmis of 
tim neighbourhood assembled, to determine how he shouM be doc- 
tored. The whole town was in a buzz with the story of the 
nion^-diffgers. Many repaired to the scene of the prernous 
night's aaventures : but though they found the very place of the 
digghig, they discoyered nothmg that compensated them for their 
trosble. Some say they found the fragments of an oaken chest, 
and an iron pot-h'd, which sayoured strcmgly of hidden money ; 
and that in the old famihr yault there were tiaces of bales and 
boses, but thk is aD ycry dubious. 

In fact, the secret of all this story has nerer to this day been 
&coTered : whether any treasure were e¥%Y actually buried at 
tiwb place ; whether, if so, it were caimed off at night by those 
who had baried it ; or idiether it stiQ reiaains there under the 
guardianship of gnomes and sphits until it shall be properh sought 
ror, is all matter of eomeeture. for my part I indbne totne latter 
opmion; and make no ooubt that great sums lie buried, both there 
m in other parts of this island and its neighbourhood, ever since 
the timesof the buccaneers and the Dutch eolooaBts; and I would 
earnestly recomiMnd the search after them to sueh of my lslk>w- 
dtizeiis as sire not engaged in any other spce«hktioBS. 
There were many conjectures formed, also, as to who and what 
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was tlie strange man of tke seas who liad domineeied ov«f tie 
little fratenuir at Corker's Hook tor a time; disa]^>€at>Mi'iil 
strangely, and reappeared so fearfully. Some supposed ihiaitJi 
smu^er stationed at that place to assist his comrades m/ lattdljig 
their goods among the rocky coves of the island. Othen^ ibciihe 
was one of the ancimit comrades of Kidd or Bradish, teiKSttM. to 
convey away treasures formerly hidden in the yidnit^. ' HieUml^ 
circumstance that throws any thinff like a vague light ^«ii Htm 
mysterious matter, is a report which prevailed of a 'sttafAge 
foreign-built shallop, with much the look of a i^kaiwrnt-hsarhig 
been seen hovering about the Sound for several da^ wiihout 
hmding or reporting herself, though boats were seen g^mg to md 
from her at night : and that she was se^i stam&ig out of the 
mouth of the luirbour, in the grey of the dawn, after the ^ckbstr 
strophe of the money-diggers. 'J 

I must not omit to mention another report, also, wMchl-eoiE^ 
f ess is rather apocryphal, of the buccaneer, who was supposeJcT to 
have been drowned, being seen before daybreak, with a laotena^in 
his hand, seated askide of his great sea-cnest, and sailing throogii 
Hell-gate, which just then began to roar and bellow with redou- 
bled ftiry. 

While all the gossip world was thus filled with talk and rumour, 
poor Wolfert lay sick and sorrowful in his bed, bruised in body 
and sorely beaten down in mind. His wife and daughter did all 
they could to bind up his wounds, both corporal and spiritual. 
The ^ood old dame never stirred from his beoside, where she sat 
knittmg from morning till night ; while his daughter busied h&r- 
self about him with the fondest care. Nor did they lack assist- 
ance from abroad. Whatever may be said of the desertion of 
friends in distress, they had no complaint of the kind to make. 
Not an old wife of the neighbourhood but abandoned her work to 
crowd to the mansion of Wolfert Webber, inquire after his health, 
and the particulars of his story. Not one came moreover without 
her little pipkin of pennyroyal, sage, balm, or other herb tea, de- 
lighted at an opportunity of signalizing her kindness and her doc- 
torship. What orenclungs did not the poor Wolfert undergo, said 
all in vain ! It was a moving sight to behold him wasting away 
day by day ; growing thinner and thinner, and ghastlier and 
ghasther, and staring with rueful visage from under an old patch- 
work counterpane, upon the jury of matrons kindly assemlued to 
sigh andgroan and look unhappy around him. 

Dirk Waldron was the only oein^ that seemed to shed a ray of 
sunshine into this house of moummg. He came in with cheery 
look and manly spirit, and tried to reanimate the expiring heart 
of the poor money-digger, but it was all in vain. VVolfSrt was 
completely done over. If anything was wanting to ccmiplete his * 
despair, it was a notice served upon him in the midst of his dis- 
tress, that the corporation were about to run a new street through 
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the T^ eemtre of his cabbaj^-ffsuxlen. He now saw nothing he- 
kiriiamhxxt poverty and ruin ; nis laat reliance, the garden of his 
lorefiithers, was to be laid waste, and what then was to become 
oC|«i poor wife and child? 

IB^ eyes filed with tears as th^ followed the dutiful Amy out 

of ^iXHmi one morning. Dirk WaLdron was seated beside him ; 

Wc^eUt: grasped his hand, pointed after his daughter, and for the 

irst tune since his iUness, broke the silence he had maintained. 

' '^i^Irauk. going I " said he, shaking his head feebly; ''and wh@a I 

8m gone— my poor daughter 

." jLieave her to me, fither ! " said Dirk, manfully — " I'll take 
wore of her ! " 

Wolfert looked up in the face of the cheery, strapping youngster, 
and saw there was none better able to take care of a woman. 

" Enough," said he — " she is yours ! — ^andnow fetch me a law- 
ycTv-Jet me make my will and die." 

The lawyer was Drought, — a dapper, bustling, roimd-headed 
Utile man, Hoorback (or Rollebuck as it was pronounced) by 
i^ame. At the si^ht of him the women broke into loud lunentar 
tions, for they looted upon the signing of a wiU as the signing of 
a death-warrant. Wolfert made a feeble motion for them to be 
silent. Poor Amy buried her face and her grief in the bed-curtain. 
Dame Webber resumed her knitting to hide her distress, which 
betrayed itself however in a pelludd tear, which trickled silently 
down, and hung at the end of her peaked nose ; while the cat, the 
only unconcerned member of the family, played with the good, 
dame's ball of worsted, as it rolled about the floor. 

Wolfert lay on his back, his night-cap drawn over his forehead ;. 
his eyes closed; his whole visage the picture of death. Hebeg^d 
the lawyer to be brief, for he felt his end approaching, and that he 
had no time to lose. The lawyer nibbed his pen, spread out his 
paper, and prepared to write. 

" I give and bequeath," said Wolfert, faintly, " my small 

farm " 

" What— all ! " exclaimed the lawyer. 
Wolfert half opened his eyes and looked upon the lawyer. 
« Yes— all," said he. 

*' What I {dl that great patch of land with cabbages and sun- 
flowers, which the corporation is just going to run a main street 
thro^h?" 

** The same," said WoKert, with a heavy sigh, and sinking back 
upon his piUow. 

" I wish him joy that inherits it ! " said the little lawyer, chuck- 
ling and rubbing his hands involuntarily. 

" What do you mean ? " said Wolfert, again opening his eyes. 
" That he'll be one of the richest men in the place ! " criedi 
little EoUebuck. 
The exjaring Wolfert seemed to step back from the threshold of 
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exiBtenee: ^ eyes agim Ik^M op ; he laiaefl Imnadf m fa» bd^ 
sfhored back kk worrted red nif^ri^cap, sad staind hntdly a^ ifae 
lawyer. 

" You don't saj so ! " exclaimed he. 

** Faith, bat I de!" injdned the otiiar. " Wkj, when ^at 
great Md and thait hnf e meadow eome to be laid out in steaets, 
and out up into snug bniidiiig lota— -why, whoeiwr 0wn» it need 
not poll off his hat to the pa^oon ! " 

" Bay Ton so F ** cried W olfert, half l^murting one leg onl? (A 
bed; "why, then I think Til not make my wall yet ! " 

Te ike surprise of every body the d^ringmasLaGtualLy noo&vxfred. 
The vital spark, which had glimmered faintly in the socket, le- 
oeived fresh fad fixnn the oil of gladness, whioh i^ lit^ lawyer 
poured into his sonl. It once more burnt up into a flame. 

€Kvc physic to the heart, ye who would revive the body of a 
spirit-broken man ! In a few days Wolfert left his room ; in a 
few dvp mOTe his tMe was oorei^ with deeds, plana of streets, 
and buldmg lots. Little Eollebaok was constantly with him, hia 
rig^t-hond man and adviser; and instead of making his will, 
assisted in the more agreeable task of making his fortune. In 
fiM!t Wolfert Webber was one of those wQrt% Ihdffih bui^eiB of 
the Manhattoes whose fortunes have been made, in a maonec, id 
9pite of themselves ; who have tenaciously held on to their here- 
mtary acres, raising turnips and cabbages about the skirts of the 
city, Wdly able to make both ends meet, until the coq^ration 
has cruelly driven streets throng their abcides, and they have 
suddenly awakened out of their leihai^, and, to their astomah- 
ment, found themselves rieh men. 

Bc^re many menliis had elapsed, a great bustling stroetpaised 
through the very centre of the W ebber garden, iust wheie Wol^ 
had (&eamed m finding a treasuve. His golden dream was ac* 
complished ; he did indeed find an unlookedriGor soaeoe of weal^L; 
for, when his paternal lands were distributed into buiiding lots, 
and rented out to safe tenants, instead of producing a paltiy on^ 
of cabbages, they returned him an abun&mt crop of ren&; in- 
somuch that on quBffter-day, it was a goodly si^ to see his 
tenants knocking at his door, from morning till night, eaoh with a 
little round-bellied bag of money, a goldai prodnoe of the soiL 

The ancient mansion of his fbremthers was stall kq[)t up; but 
instead of being a little yellow fronted Dutch house in a garaen, it 
now stood boMy in the midst of a street, the grand house of the 
neighbourhood ; for Wolfert enlarged it with a wing on each aide, 
ana a cupola or tea-room on top, where he mi^t cHmb up and 
smoke |his pipe in hot weather; and in the oouxse of time the 
whole mmsion was overrun by the dmbby-fiaced progeny of Amy 
Webber and Dirk WaWron. 

As Wolfert waxed old, and ricl]^ and corpulent, he also set im 
a great gingerbread-coloured eaxriage, drawn by a pair of hja^ 
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Jlaaders mares^ with tails that swept the ground; and to com- 
iQemorate the ori^ of his greatness, he had for his crest, a fall- 
blown cabbage painted on the panels, with the pithy motto %Ua 
SUpf, that is to say, all head ; meaning thereby tnat he had risen 
hj sheer head-work. 

To fill the measure of his ^eatness, in the fulness of time the 
leDOwned Ramm Rapelye 3ept with his fathers, and Wolfert 
Webber succeeded to the leatner-bottomed arm-chair, in the inn 
parloxir at Corlaer's Hook ; where he long reigned greatly honoured 
and respected, insomuch that he was never Known to tell a story 
without its being believed, nor to utter a joke without its being 
laughed at. 



THE end. 
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